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PREFACE 



Indeed, among English thinkers the reaction has already 
begun.^ 

The following volume is the result of an inquiry into 
the documents, conducted for the purpose of reaching 
satisfactory personal convictions on the subject of Christ's 
birth and youth. The study was begun with a bias rather 
unfavorable to the doctrine of the miraculous birth, though 
with the usual warm affection for the Christmas narrative. 
The issue of the investigation has been an assured belief 
in the authenticity and authority of the Infancy narratives, 
and is offered as a contribution to the establishment of 
the historic faith as a valuable part of the heritage of the 
Christian Church. 

To many it may seem that undue importance has been 
given to the mere mode of the Saviour's birth, by allotting 
to it a discussion so extensive and minute. The author 
hopes that the pages which follow will serve to dispel this 
misconception, for a misconception it certainly is. 

Not only is the question of importance and interest in 
itself, as are all questions, even of minute detail concerning 
the life of the unique Man, but it touches not remotely 
upon other questions of more vital import, — the testimony 
of the Gospel witnesses, the mode and character of the 
Incarnation, the formation of the records, the processes 
of early Christian history. 

Indeed, if we mistake not, it will be seen that, while the 
question of the nuraculous birth may be and often is con- 
sidered apart from other problems in Christology, 3ret, 
logically, the entire mode of intyge t in g the Incarnation 
is involved. 

By what process did Jcsu* « Oirisl^^-^^ie's 

attitude toward this question || la oorr "^ 

attitude toward t^'^ -uestion — ^ 
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INTRODUCTION 



In one of our theological journals ^ appeared recently a 
symposium upon the supernatural birth of Jesus. The 
conclusions of the several writers, briefly stated, were that 
" the idea of the virgin birth reflects the spirit of the post- 
apostolic age, involving a compromise, or amalgamation, 
between the primitive doctrine of Messiahship by descent 
from David, and the Hellenistic, of Messiahship by 
incarnation after preexistence, represented in the Wisdom 
doctrine of Paul, and the Logos doctrine of the fourth 
evangelist;" that "however sacred the associations which 
cling for us to the tradition, in simple candor it must be 
confessed that it contains nothing essential to the most 
exalted Christology;" that "he who casts himself upon 
Jesus as his divine Redeemer will find the fact of the 
virgin birth of this Saviour not only consonant with his 
faith and an aid to it, but a postulate of it, without which 
he would be puzzled and distressed." Such is the varia- 
tion of opinion within the church upon this subject, A 
serious, scholarly discussion of it is, therefore, sure to be 
timely. 

Negative criticism has at all times found these stories 
of a miraculous birth incredible. The notable fact of our 
day is that they have lost their hold upon many thought- 
ful Christian minds, who are willing to accept the Christmas 
message of the Gospels without that setting of annuncia- 
tions, dreams, visits of wise men and shepherds, with 

^ Biblical Worlds yol. x, pp. I-ja 

xi 



XU INTRODUCTION 

which we are all so fiimiliar. The causes at work beget- 
ting this spirit of doubt are : — 

{d) The hesitation regarding the miraculous in the Gos- 
pel narratives which is the outcome of the scientific temper 
and spirit of our day. {p) The uncertainty begotten by 
historical criticism regarding the origin of these special 
narratives ; and {c) the apparently valueless character of 
[the fact of the supernatural birth so far as the New Testa- 
ment itself is concerned It is perhaps the last reason 
which has weight with many who are not disposed to deny 
the miraculous, and who would certainly not take such a 
position in reference to the Resurrection. 

The first cause is, however, more prevalent than we are 
accustomed to think. If the fact serves no real purpose 
in the teaching of the New Testament, may it not have 
some in the way of glorifying the Master by making His 
incoming into the world more like that of reputed heroes 
of the heathen world? Or, if such an explanation is 
impossible, may not the emphasis later upon the doctrine 
of original sin with its transmission of taint have led to this 
conception of a break, and the formulation of a story to 
set it forth ? 

Such questions will not down, and an earnest, intelligent 
concern for the Scriptures cannot be indifferent to them. 
They are simply not the objections of a shallow skepticism, 
but as well the expressions of serious, disquieting doubt. 
They are asked, often with no flippant tone, but with a real 
desire for light and help. It is at once manifest that no 
answer can be helpful which does not meet negative criti- 
cism on its own ground. Such objectors, as Keim, Lob- 
stein, Soltau, or Cheyne, not one of them aiming to be 
merely destructive in their objections to this recorded fact 
of Scripture, can only be refuted by exposing their mis- 
taken use of evidence or by showing the insufficiency of 
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their reasoning. The task is not an easy one for him who 
would defend these opening chapters. The author of 
this work has in no way minimized the strength of the 
scholarship which he seeks to combat With penetrating 
criticism, logical marshaling of facts, and sympathetic in- 
sight he has striven to show the place, purpose, and histori- 
cal truthfulness of these accounts in Matthew and Luke. 

The real strength and value of the work will be found 
in its vigorous grasp of the whole significance of the New 
Testament accounts of the birth of Jesus. Every phase 
of the evidence for its reality is discussed with the minutest 
care. Especially is the character of the documents con- 
taining the story subjected to keen analysis and criticism. 
They are made to speak for themselves regarding the date 
of their origin, and the influences which were formative 
of them. 

Some years since, the author, little realizing that his 
studies would ultimately bring him to a defense of these 
chapters, undertook a critical study of the life and times 
of Herod the Great. He caught the spirit of that trying 
period of Jewish history. The background of Matthew's 
account became very definite and vivid. This study has 
fitted him to discuss with peculiar insight the Jewish 
qualities of these narratives and to show whether or not 
we have here " a compromise between a primitive doctrine 
of Messiahship by descent from David, and a Hellenistic, 
of Messiahship by incarnation ; " whether there could or 
would be an attempted imitation of heathen myths; 
whether there is here evident a Babylonian influence; 
whether poetic forms have been made into literal prose ; 
whether, in short, facts or fancies are the contents of these 
chapters. 

James Stevenson Riggs. 

Auburn, N. Y., January 26, 1906. 
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the Innocents, the visit of the Magi, the flight into Egypt, 
or the return to Nazareth. It is affirmed with great con- 
fidence that the disciples during Jesus' life and throughout 
the entire apostolic age up to the time when the main 
body of the evangelic tradition was completed, believed 
that Jesus was the son of Joseph and Mary by the ordi- 
nary processes of nature. Furthermore, it is affirmed that 
the idea of Christ's virgin birth, and all the incidents con- 
nected with it, are purely mythical, developed in the absence 
of authentic information concerning Jesus' early life, partly 
out of the Old Testament, and partly by heathen influence. 
As a matter of fact, Christ was bom of Joseph and Mary 
at Nazareth, where He lived, excepting for brief absences 
at Jerusalem for the temple ordinances and for visits to 
relatives, until the day of His manifestation at the Jordan. 

We may take Keim's summary of results as a representa- 
tive utterance of those who hold the negative view concern- 
ing the authority of the documents of the childhood : — 

" As reliable historical remainder of the whole legend 
of the Infancy, there is but little left, and still enough : 
The birth (at Nazareth) in a pious Israelitish home, the 
circumcision on the eighth day, performed, it may be, by 
the father, a first-fruits of pain for this young life, by which, 
notwithstanding, it entered into the divine protection and 
communion, into federal relations with Israel and its holy 
ordinances, and, in conclusion, the name of Jesus, which, 
as Matthew hints, was given Him immediately after birth, 
or as the third Gospel tells us, may have been ultimately 
bestowed on Him at His circumcision by the parents and 
kinsfolk, most of all by His mother. " * 

*The literal historical facts, according to Holtzman {L.J., p. 89) are 
these: "Jesus, then, was bom at Nazareth in Galilee, the son of Joseph^ 
and Mary, being the eldest of five brothers and several sisters, and there 
He grew up." 
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What are the reasons adduced for the claim that the 
narratives of Matthew and Luke form no integral part of 
the primitive tradition of the Gospel ? 

There is, first, the argument from silence. Mark, John, 
and Paul are adduced as witnesses, especially against the 
central statement of the Infancy narrative, that Jesus was 
bom of a virgin, and, in general, against the entire narrative. 

Mark begins his narrative at the baptism, and, more- 
over, expressly states it as a definite beginning : * " Begin- 
ning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of God. " 

Of the four evangelists, Mark is the best representative 
of the primitive Gospel in the early preaching of the 
apostles, and the beginning of his Gospel implies that the 
virgin birth was no part of their authoritative message. 
With this, it is alleged, the book of the Acts perfectly 
agrees. In the specimens of apostolic preaching exhibited 
in the narrative, the virgin birth and the other incidents 
of the Infancy story receive no mention and evidently 
had no place. 

John's makes no mention of the miraculous origin 
of Jesus. His emphasis is upon the preexistence of Christ 
and the reality of His incarnation, but he says nothing 
about the method by which Christ's incarnation was 
accomplished. 

Paul also lays no stress upon the manner of Christ's 
entrance into the world. He seems to be in direct con- 
flict with the idea of the virgin birth in that he asserts with 
great emphasis Jesus' sonship to David according to the 
flesh, and the expression which he uses * to describe His 
relationship to David " would be singularly inappropriate 
if Jesus had not come into the world in the ordinary way." * 

We have then, apparently, this result, that three of the 

1 Mark i, I. ' Romans i, 3. Cf. 2 Timothy ii, 8. 

'Lobstein, p. 52. 
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greatest exponents of New Testament thought and teach- 
ing ignore all the statements made in the section of the 
Gospels under review. It is argued that this fact can point 
to no other conclusion than that the Infancy section is no 
part of the authoritative tradition, and therefore no secure 
ground of faith. 

It is likewise argued, with great assurance, that there are 
traces of another tradition, ancient and authentic, to be 
found in the Infancy section itself, and in other parts of 
the narrative, that Jesus was the son of Joseph. 

It is pointed out as present even in the genealogies. 
Lobstein says : " Both genealogies try to prove that Jesus 
was truly the Messiah by recording the succession of His 
ancestors in direct line from King David to Joseph, the 
husband of Mary. It is beyond dispute that in the mind 
of both genealogists Jesus is the son of Joseph. Had they 
possessed the slightest idea of a miraculous birth, they 
would have drawn up the genealogy of Mary, not of 
Joseph. " * 

The ancient tradition is more clearly manifest in Luke's 
statement that Joseph and Mary were puzzled* by the 
words of Jesus, in reply to Mary's reproachful question, 
that He must be concerned in the things of His Father. 
Would Joseph and Mary have been puzzled if they had 
had in their minds the wonderful events which preceded 
and accompanied His birth? Would they not have been 
prepared for any unusual manifestation of self-conscious- 
ness in the budding Messiahship of Mary's marvelous 
Son? This sentence is taken to be an authentic 
survival of the time when Jesus was believed to be 
the son of Joseph as well as of Mary, before the wonders 
connected with His birth had been imagined. 

This same consideration is urged in connection with the 

^ Lobstein, pp. 45, 46. ' Luke ii, 50. 
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incident recorded of Mary and His brethren in Matthew 
xii, 46-50, taken in connection with Mark iii, 21, which is 
probably an echo of the same incident, or of a similar 
one. Would Mary have ventured thus to interfere with 
Christ in His mission and work, if she had carried in her 
mind the cherished memory of those wondrous scenes of 
promise and fulfillment which were connected with the 
birth of her son ? 

This same connection with a primitive tradition is 
claimed for those passages scattered through the Gospels, 
in which Jesus is spoken of as the son of Joseph * and 
the carpenter's son, and the allied passages in which His 
"parents"' are spoken of Keim maintains that there 
was an unbroken tradition of the natural birth in Jewish* 
Christian circles dating from the earliest time and persist- 
ing along with the other tradition into the second century. 

These, I think, constitute the real difficulties connected 
with the Infancy section, and they are certainly, on the 
surface, formidable enough. Keim's arguments against 
the account on the ground of the distance to Egypt, the 
unreasonableness of going to Egypt at all, and other con- 
siderations of a similar nature, seem to me to have little 
weight It would be simply impossible for two men to 
narrate from different points of view, and for different 
purposes, a series of events such as is contained in the 
double narrative of Matthew and Luke without leaving it 
open to a priori objection. 

These are doctrinal and philosophical objections urged 
against the virgin birth, but with these I am not now con- 
cerned. The question is primarily one of evidence ; the 
matter of doctrinal construction is entirely secondary. 
The exegetical and critical difficulties outlined above are 

^ John i, 45 ; vi, 42 ; Matt, xiii, 55. 
' Luke ii, 27, 41. 
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real and of vital importance, and must be squarely and 
honestly met. I propose to question the witnesses and 
to attempt the establishment of my views on purely 
critical grounds. I make no requisition upon the doctrine 
of inspiration, and no appeal to the authority of the 
church. My purpose is to set forth the grounds upon 
which I have reached the conclusion that the Infancy 
section is a substantially accurate historical record. That 
this conclusion, if established, will contribute an argument 
for inspiration and also for the authority of the church as 
the guardian of the truth is clear ; but this is the conclu- 
sion of the argument, not the basis of it. 

In view of the difficulties involved in these two 
accounts, is there sufficient motive for attempting to 
retain them ? If we follow the advice of the negative 
critics and abandon this entire preliminary Gospel as 
mythical and untrustworthy, are we thereby greatly 
impoverished ? or are we relieved from a weight and an 
embarrassment ? Are we to mourn a loss or rejoice in 
an enrichment through deliverance from a burden ? 

It is my belief that in the abandonment of the Infancy 
section we should be losers, and large losers, but I am 
quite sure that we have not always correctly understood 
just what our losses would be. I do not believe, nor can 
I for one moment admit, that this discussion involves the 
stability or integrity of the Christian faith as a whole. If 
we are compelled by the results of sane and intelligent 
criticism to abandon the preliminary sections of Matthew 
and Luke with all that they contain, we are not driven 
thereby to abandon our Christian heritage. 

The religion of Christ is broadly and firmly established, 
— ^based upon what He was as revealed in the manifold 
portrait of Him by those who knew Him best. That 
face, in which shines the light of the knowledge of the 
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glory of God, can never be destroyed by the blotting out 
of any one detail, or the erasure from the sacred text of 
any one item. Let it not be forgotten that the utmost 
that negative criticism, working upon these texts, can do 
is to throw into the shadow of uncertainty the actual facts 
concerning the early life of Jesus. If it can force us to 
abandon our positive statements concerning the mode of 
His entrance into the world and the simple details hitherto 
confessed as Gospel concerning His early life, it is not 
itself thereby enabled to make any positive statement 
whatsoever. Many seem to take it for granted that by 
the overthrow of the historic belief concerning Christ's 
nativity they are enabled to substitute a positive statement 
of their own as to the facts of the birth and infancy, but 
this assumption, as I shall proceed to show, is a fallacious 
begging of the question. There is but one rational 
attitude for those who accept the results of the negative 
criticism of the Infancy sections, and that is to say in 
reply to all mental questionings concerning the early life 
of Jesus, " We do not know." 

The position thus reached need not necessarily affect our 
attitude toward the rest of the sacred story. What Jesus 
was in His maturity as a teacher, as a healer of disease, as 
a friend of men and a servant of God, is clearly seen in the 
record. We may accept that as the basis of our faith ; in 
the absence of authentic information concerning His pre- 
vious life we may be reverently silent, and yet remain His 
followers and rejoice in His light. I agree altogether with 
Lange when he says that " without the virgin birth a man 
cannot understand any incident of Christ's life perfectly ;" 
but that with the virgin birth we are able to interpret His 
life perfectly, is too large an assumption to make, for we 
may easily overlook or underestimate some other fact 
equally vital. The omission of the infancy and youth of 
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Jesus from our interpretation of Him will result, without 
question, in a mutilation of our Christology, but it will 
leave us enough to establish the validity of our Chris- 
tian hope, and form a secure basis for Christian life and 
service. 

Why, then, conduct any crusade 6n behalf of the con- 
troverted section of the Gospel? I answer: First, 
because, it is in itself so serious a mutilation. Without 
the controverted section, we have no Gospel of the infancy 
and youth of Jesus. We have no Christmas message. I 
am aware that Lobstein has constructed his argument for 
the very purpose of conserving the religious value of the 
narrative while surrendering its historicity. He would retain 
for us the Christmas message while denying an objective 
basis to the account of Christ's birth. It must be confessed 
that while this theory makes a promise to the ear it breaks 
it to the heart The essential core of the Christmas 
message is that the very Christ of God was born as a 
little child, and with this the singing of the angels, the 
virgin birth, the visit of the wise men, perfectly accord. 

The alternative which this theory presents is that Jesus 
of Nazareth, who afterwards at the baptism or in the 
wilderness, by union with the Divine Spirit became the 
Christ, was born in Nazareth of Joseph and Mary. This 
latter theory does not retain in any real sense the humilia- 
tion of Christ. It does imply a deification of man, but 
no humiliation of the Lord of Glory. All that is left to 
us by the theory of Lobstein is that the virgin birth is a 
secondary and inferior and essentially incorrect attempt 
on the part of the church to construe the person of Christ. 
Keim*s poetical-legendary interpretation leaves the whole 
account separated from the fact, a rainbow of imaginary 
embellishments about the cradle of the Messiah, a garland 
of cut flowers without root in the reality of history. 
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bound to wither and fade, as any mere poetry must, which 
has been made to do the duty of fact 

The entire art and literature of Christmas, the hymns 
of the nativity, the pictures of the Virgin, the sanctities 
of thought and feeling which have gathered round Beth- 
lehem, must be interpreted to the coming generation with 
this footnote : " All these things are beautiful as poetry, 
but untrustworthy as history. According to poetry, 
Jesus was bom of the Virgin Mary in the stable of the 
Khan at Bethlehem ; according to history He was bom 
of Joseph and Mary at Nazareth." 

I am well aware that this consideration is by no means 
final. We should be prepared, if candor demands it, to 
make the sacrifice, but we should not be blinded by ,^,. 
rhetoric to the exact consequences of what we are doing, ^ 
nor submit to having foisted upon us the imagina- v^ 

tions of modem critics in place of the accounts of Matthew 
and Luke, for the so-called historical substitute for the 
narrative is as absolutely imaginary and fabulous as any- 
thing can possibly be in the accounts which it displaces. 
Those who believe that because it is discredited Jthat 
[esus was bom of the Virgin Mary at Bethlehem^ Jt is 
therefbre firmly established that He was born of Joseph W^ ' 
and Mary at Nazareth^ are easily satisfied. As a matter v 

of fact, the same sort of criticism, which has for many ^*f 
destroyed the trustworthiness of the Infancy documents, V 

if relentlessly and rigorously applied, leaves not a shred 
of certainty for the entire period previous to the appear- 
ance at the Jordan. 

The residuum which Keim leaves for us from the 
Infancy legend is itself in some of its component parts 
open to serious objection. The name Jesus, for example, 
though it is consistently applied to the hero throughout 
the New Testament, is very suspicious in its origin. It is 
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bestowed upon Him before His birth by the angel of the 
Annunciation, and is so obviously connected with Israel- 
itish theocratic hopes as to lend color to the supposition 
that it might have been bestowed upon Him, like the 
epithet Christ, by the enthusiasm of His followers, who 
were always eager to unite Him with the Old Testament 
Joseph's connection with the family is exceedingly 
dubious. Mark does not mention him, neither does Paul, 
and the latter, by implication, excludes him. More than 
that, the way in which Joseph's genealogy is used to 
establish the Davidic origin of Jesus suggests the possi- 
bility that his historic name and his royal lineage led the 
disciples to imagine a closer relationship with him than 
the facts would justify. His connection with Jesus seems 
so fanciful, and his disappearance so sudden and complete, 
as to give an air of unreality to the whole account con- 
cerning him. How do we know that Joseph and Mary 
were married at all ? The general belief in the marriage 
of Joseph and Mary, apart from the account in the Infancy 
section, rests upon the implication of two indirect state- 
ments * of John's Gospel, which Keim would not have us 
rate too highly as an authority. 

It may be doubtful whether Jesus was bom at Bethle- 
hem ; it is certainly no assured result of criticism that 
\ He was bom at Nazareth. We have a strong consensus 
!of testimony that He lived there, but no unshakable 
\ evidence that He was born there. The very fact that we 
have a legend that He was bom at Bethlehem is evidence 
enough that it is by no means certain that He was bom at 
Nazareth. Such a legend could grow up only in an 
atmosphere of uncertainty. Conjecture does not flourish 
in the presence of assured and incontrovertible fact. In 
short, by the rejection of the preliminary section of the 

* John i, 45; vi, 42. 
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first and third Gospels as documen^ 

of trust, we are logfically forced to a position of nescience 

'conceiiiing tHe fime^place, circumstamces, and[ conditions 
briHe' Saviour's birth. We have no distinctly Christmas 
messager' 

— But tlie tess is more serious than this. By the rejection 
of this preliminary portion of the Gospel, we are deprived 
of the use of important data in the development of Christ's 
self-consciousness. 

I am concerned more for the account which Luke gfives 
of the natural infancy, the gradual growth in body, mind, 
and spirit of the Son of man, and that incomparable 
exhibition of the dawning of His consciousness of a 
unique relationship with the Father given in the incident 
in the temple, than for the virgin birth considered in the A 
abstract and by itself. We cannot have Luke's picture of */; / / 
the growing of Christ without the virgin birth ; for it is ' / 
part of one and the same undivided testimony. I t 'Jf 

It would be well for those who occupy the negative 
attitude toward these documents to ponder deeply their 
actual historical influence upon the thought of the church. 
They have been fiercely attacked from the beginning, but 
we ought to love them for the enemies they have made. 
From two sides the attacks have converged upon the Gos- 
pel of the Infancy, in both cases in the interests of a muti- 
lated Gospel. The Ebipciites attacked the virgin birth 
because they denied the essential divinity of Christ. They 
claimed that the man Jesus, bom of the union of Joseph 
and Mary, became Messiah by union with the Divine 
Spirit at His baptism. They rejected the entire Gospel of 
the Infancy, because it put the inspiration in the life of 
Jesus too far back and brought Him too close to the 
divine. 

On totally different grounds the Gnostics attacked the 
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Infancy story. They were dualists, who maintained the 
inherent and necessary corruption of matter. They could 
not believe it possible for the Son of God to be bom of a 
woman, to be a child, or to live as a real man in the flesh. 
This would be not a humiliation, but a degradation. Both 
parties to this concerted attack denied the actual reality 
of the Incarnation. 

I believe that it is not too much to say that every doc- 
trinal attack upon the validity of the Infancy document is 
animated by feelings akin to those of the Ebionites and 
Gnostics. The more serious of the two heresies (if one 
may make a comparison in a case where both would have 
been fatal to Christianity as an universal religion) was the 
Gnostic, which really issues in a denial of our Lord's 
humanity. 

It was not difficult for men, to whom Christ brought 
'. such a fresh and wonderful revelation of the unseen God 
; and the meaning of life, to accept Him as divine, but it was 
j almost impossible to accept Him as at once divine and 
human. It was the historic task of the Infancy documents 
through arid ages of dogma to keep alive faith in the 
human Christ, for men could not cut Him loose from real 
; participation in human life and experience so long as they 
■ held before them the authoritative documents which as- 
serted His real birth and His genuine childhood. 

On the other hand, the Infancy documents resist, 
by their central affirmation of the miraculous birth, all 
attempts to separate the human Jesus from the eternal 
Christ. Their connection with this entire stream of tend- 
ency is clearly and forcibly expressed by Lange : — 

"The remembrance which the church has preserved, 
and the testimony she has given to the childhood of the 
Lord Jesus, form a series of incidents, together displaying 
in artless, poetical, and sacred delineation, the full reality 
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and historic nature on one side ; on the other, the perfect 
ideality of the individual life of Jesus in its beginnings and 
earliest events. They form a cycle; they manifest them- 
selves, by the most speaking facts, to belong to the Chris- 
tology of the childhood of Jesus. This cycle is naturally 
a circle of most mysterious and tender images, exhibiting 
the beauties and graces, as well as the terrors, of poetry 
in the most absolute reality. These images only differ 
from many of the productions of actual poetry by surpass- 
ing, in their strict conformity to the due proportions of 
ideal perfection, all that is glaring and enthusiastic in more 
ordinary poetry and, at the same time, all the images of 
fancy. Their reality has always had the effect of banish- 
ing from the center of Christian doctrine the mutilated 
forms of Ebionitism, which cannot believe in the full spir- 
itual glorification of corporeity. 

"In our days, indeed, the history of Christ's childhood 
seems to have been almost abandoned to Ebionitism. 
The practice of removing the ideality of Christ's life to 
greater and still greater distances from its commencement 
has been constantly persisted in. At first, in accordance 
with the views of the ancient Ebionites and Socinians, it 
was not till His baptism that He was allowed to become 
the Son of God ; then, not till long after His baptism and 
after having, as was supposed, first passed through the 
school of John the Baptist. Again, another advance was 
made, and it was said that it was not till after His death 
that the image of Christ was produced, as an embellished 
image of the actual Christ And, further still, Paul is said 
to have been the inventor of mature, universal Christianity. 
A new station is next formed by the opinion that the 
perfectly ideal, or, as it is rather thought, idealistic, view 
of the life of Christ, given in pseudo-Gospel of John, did 
not arise till about the end of the second century. At 
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last, even the present times are passed by, and Christian- 
ity is first to become a truth in the times of the Coming 
Spirit These spouting prophets of a spirit who is not to 
kindle but to extinguish the light of the Gospel history 
take one step further, and expect, with the Jews, the ad- 
vent of the Messiah in a new religion. Such is the histor- 
ical progress of Ebionitism. 

" It is a part of the notion of Christianity that, as the 
incarnate Word, it should be perfect from its very origin. 
Christianity is distinctively a new principle of all improve- 
ment, and cannot itself meanwhile need improvement It 
is the principle of the identity of the eternal Word and 
human corporeity, of real and ideal life ; it therefore rejects 
every attempt to introduce into its origin that incongruence 
between the ideal and life which oppresses the ancient 
jeon. It comes forth from the heart of God, as a new and 
miraculous life ; hence a halo of miracles is formed around 
this central miracle; the rays of the rising sun.'" 

From this fine and truthful historical summary, I take 
for repetition and particular emphasis this one sentence : 
" Their reality has always had the effect of banishing from 
the center of Christian doctrine the mutilated forms of 
Ebionitism, which cannot believe in the full spiritual glori- 
fication of corporeity." 

We have, then, this historical situation : That against the 
tendencies of Ebionitism and Gnosticism the Infancy sec- 
tion has contributed its full quota, in proportion to the 
rest of the Gospel, to the maintenance of that complete, 
fuII-orbed, Catholic faith which holds equally and firmly 
to the divine and human Christ ; and the dynamic of that 
important contribution to Christian thought is the miracu- 
lous birth in conjunction with the real childhood of Jesus. 

> Luge, Lift ef Christ, Am. e<L, 1871, toI. i, pp. 3J7, 358, 
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A document with such a history will not readily be dis- 
credited, nor ought it to be lightly surrendered. 

There is also a motive for the defense of the Infancy 
documents to be found in their relationship to the general 
question of the character for trustworthiness of the New 
Testament 

Our views as to the preliminary section of the Gospels 
do not necessarily determine our views of the New Testa- 
ment documents as a whole, but that they have a tendency 
in logical minds thus to do cannot be doubted. 

That so considerable a modification of the true history 
as is involved in the visit to Bethlehem and the virgin 
birth, the coming of the Magi, the slaughter of the Inno- 
cents, the flight into Egypt, could be introduced so early 
into the evangelic tradition that only slight traces, if any, 
of other teaching appear, casts suspicion upon the whole 
process by which the New Testament was formed. There i,^ 
is no more reason, textually speaking , tn ^s^ispprf- flip prp- ' , .« 



iminary sections of Matthew ^"'^ ''' "^^than ?*iy ^\\\fx ^^-^^^t 
portions of those Gospels. There is no better reason for ' 
supposing that loose mythical material has been gathered 
into the Infancy sections than for supposing that such 
material has been gathered into other parts of the New 
Testament 

No question of criticism can be treated absolutely alone, 
in complete isolation from questions generically related to 
it. And the logical mind is driven by inherent necessity 
from one conclusion to another. I must therefore record 
my conviction that the tendency of the criticism which 
has been directed against this section of the Gospel is to 
lead one to a general skepticism concerning the authen- 
ticity and authority of the documents of the evangelic tra- 
dition, which is not justified by the facts. 

It is interesting to note, in this connection, that Soltau 

2 
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introduces his attack upon the Infancy section of the Gos- 
pel by considerations which tend to discredit many other 
sections of the New Testament as well. ^ 

I may also record the conviction that the same treat- 
ment which has been accorded to the preliminary part of 
the Gospel would, if rigorously carried out, destroy not 
only the testimony to the incidents of Christ's life, but 
much of the testimony upon which rests our confidence 
in general history. * 

As I conceive it, therefore, there is abundant justification 
on the ground of the issues involved for a vigorous defense 
of the controverted sections of the Gospel, in so far as this 
may be done with intelligence and candor. 

In view of these considerations, also, it may be well to 
emphasize that the burden of proof rests with those who 
make the attack. They are bound to give a clear, con- 
] sistent account of the rise of the beliefs involved in the 

t sections under review and a convincing demonstration that 

the surrender of the documents involves no serious muti- 
lation of Christian doctrine. 

Let us listen, then, to what they have to say. Let us 
begin with a theory which is more or less involved in 
every attempt to destroy the authority of the Infancy sec- 
tions, — I mean the theory that Old Testament prophecy 
is responsible for the incidents narrated in them. 

1 SolUu, The Birth of Jesus Christy p. 9. On Soltau*s general critical 
position, see Exp, Times^ vol. xiii, p. 75. 
' See Bruce, Miraculous Element in Gospels, p. 364. 



CHAPTER II 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT PROPHECIES IN 
THE FORMATION OF THE INFANCY STORY * 

At the outset of the inquiry concerning the authority 
of the preliminary sections of Matthew and Luke, we are 
met with the important question concerning the influence 
of the prophecies of the Old Testament in the formation 
of the biography of Christ In all the forms which the 
mythical hypothesis of the life of Christ has assumed, the 
Messianic expectations of the Jews at the time of Christ 
and their interpretation and use of supposedly predictive 
passages of the Old Testament necessarily play an impor- 
tant role. 

The older apologetics made much of the fulfillments of 
ancient oracles in the unfolding of history, and especially 
in the life of the world's Redeemer. Prophecy and his- 
tory, prediction and event, were made to fit together in 
minute and intimate correspondence. Prophecy, accord- 
ing to this view, is history enfolded ; history, prophecy 
unfolded. 

It is, of course, perfectly evident that those who deny 
the supernatural element in the Scriptures and in history 
could not admit the thought of any such minute cor- 
respondence between specific predictions in the Old Tes- 
tament and specific events recorded in the New, without 

1 For a statement of the part played by this theory in the discnssion, see 
Appendix, note A, The History of the Discussion. 

19 
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fatally compromising their position. The fitct once 
admitted, its bearing upon the question of the super- 
natural is inescapable. The argument was tempting, but 
dangerous. Rationalism cleverly turned the tables on 
those who made use of the argument from prophecy to 
fulfillment by a simple two-fold device, the operation of 
which for some time practically nullified the entire force 
and meaning of the argument from prophecy. 

It is argued that in many alleged cases of fulfillment the 
passage from the Old Testament was not predictive at all 
and did not refer to the Messiah, and hence was not and 
could not have been fulfilled in the life of Jesus. 

According to this method the attempt is made to break 
the tie between the Old Testament and the New by 
impugning the exegetical methods of the New Testament 
writers. The biographers of Jesus, especially Matthew, 
and the other writers of the New Testament, made an 
unjustifiable use of the older book of revelation. They 
took passages at random, wrenched them from the con- 
text, interpreted them without regard to their historic set- 
ting, and violently made them to apply to incidents with 
which they had no real connection. 

The other half of the device is, in cases where the 
exegetical argument fails to apply, to give the prophetic 
passage the credit of creating the incident with which it is 
connected. A familiar Old Testament passage has been 
popularly interpreted as applying to the Messiah. Since 
it was in common circulation, the disciples of Jesus were, 
of course, acquainted with it They felt in a dim but 
enthusiastic way that every such passage must apply to 
Jesus, and under the stress of the mythic tendency the 
incident was created. 

In connection with this question, it is to be noticed 
that if we are compelled to a choice between the horns 
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of the dilemma thus forced upon us, the believer in the 
New Testament cannot hesitate for a moment. The results 
of the two methods are not equal. 

The first method, even if successfully applied, does not 
destroy the harmony between the Old and the New Tes- 
taments, prophecy and the life of Christ, which rests upon 
a sounder foundation than specific fulfillments of specific 
predictions, nor does it impugn the substantial historic 
accuracy of the Gospels. If the writers of the Gospels 
were simply guilty of making incorrect application of Old 
Testament texts to events within their knowledge, we are 
still on the firm ground of history, and need have no 
uneasiness concerning the essential facts. The hypothesis 
simply delimits their literary inspiration. If successfully 
maintained, it shows that they adopted the literary meth- 
ods of their own day, and the Spirit of inspiration did not 
see fit to dictate their use of the Old Testament. 

The other method, however, cuts at the root of things. 
If it be proved that the disciples, under the influence of the 
mythic temper, invented incidents for the life of Christ to 
fit Old Testament predictions, much has been done to 
undermine the entire fabric of New Testament trustworth- 
iness. The testimony of the writers to any important fact 
is then worth very little. The subtlety of the method and 
its wide applicability may be^seen in some of the uses made 
of it. For example, Harnack, in "What Is Christianity ?" 
in attempting to group the stories of miracles in the New 
Testament according to the causes operating in their pro- 
duction, cites "stories such as arose in the interests of the 
fulfillment of Old Testament sayings." 

The second method can be applied only to a part of the 
passages in question, though it is the most important part. 
If the connection between the prediction and the event is 
remote, or, if the passage is fairly open to the charge of 
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being fanciful or is merely illustrative, the generic relation- 
ship between the two cannot successfully be maintained. 

I propose now to deal somewhat in detail with the pas- 
sages to which the second method is applicable, confining 
attention to those in the section under review. 

This discussion is vitally related to the question of 
Christ's birth, and the controversy may be brought to an 
issue in the preliminary section of the Gospel of Matthew. 

The hypothesis, therefore, stands before us. The ele- 
ments of the process are these : (i) An Old Testament 
prediction in common circulation among the Jews who 
had become Christians. (2) A blank space in the life of 
Christ (3) The operation of the mythic temper by which 
the blank space is filled with an incident created in har- 
mony with the prophecy. 

It is perhaps fair to say that in many instances, instead 
of the absolutely blank space in Christ's life, there is a 
simple and natural incident devoid of the supernatural 
which readily lends itself to exaggeration. The process, 
however, is practically the same. 

Before we come to the examination of specific passages, 
there are a few observations to be offered on the hypoth- 
esis in general. 

In the first place there is a problem to be solved in con- 
nection with the use of specific passages. There are in 
the Grospel of Matthew thirty-seven quotations from the 
Old Testament, taken from eleven or twelve books, and 
closely interwoven with the incidents of Christ's life. This 
number, large in proportion to the size of the Gospel, is 
small by comparison with the total number of Old Testa- 
ment passages commonly receiving a Messianic interpre- 
tation. It is, in fact, a mere selection. 

Now a selection of this kind must have been made either 
at random or in accordance with some unifying principle 
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— ^for why should these thirty-seven passages have been 
chosen rather than any other thirty-seven out of the vast 
number available ?^ If the passages were chosen at ran- 
dom by disciples who blindly picked up any passage that 
seemed likely to fit the life of the Messiah, then the result 
would necessarily have lacked unity and harmony. A 
homogeneous product would be impossible by such a 
method. 

It is inconceivable that the passages as a whole should 
have created a life such as we find in the Gospels ; for the 
total effect of so many passages of varying import upon a 
mind which had no organizing principle to aid it in selec- 
tion would have been confusion and contradiction. No 
harmonious life could have issued from such a process. 
The mere numerical chance, that any one passage should 
have issued in the creation of an incident without some 
independent principle at work in the mind of the disciple 
choosing, is very small. 

General principles, such as the desire to prove the Mes- 
siahship of Jesus from the Old Testament, or to glorify 
His person, do not fit the case, for, conceivably, other pas- 
sages and incidents might prove His Messiahship and 
glorify His person just as well as those actually chosen. 
The general hypothesis, therefore, that the life of Christ 
was created out of very meager materials by the operation 
of the mythic spirit upon the raw materials of Old Testa- 
ment prophecy and popular expectation, is too heavy to 
stand. An hypothesis that cannot be applied on the large 
scale to phenomena so homogeneous as the life of Christ 
is very precarious when applied to specific instances. 

A second remark that must be made is that the mythic 
temper works in the line of preconceived notions. No 

^ For a list of passages Messianically applied, see Edersheim, Z. and T, 
/, Af,, vol. ii, Appendix ix. 
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sane mind, however enthusiastic and uncritical, will imag- 
ine incidents in contradiction to its own cherished convic- 
tions. No nprmal mind, however blindly idolatrous in 
the worship of a hero, would imagine events for the adorn- 
ment of his personality which, according to the accepted 
standard of his time, are considered disgraceful. For 
example, an enthusiastic Japanese student of history not 
long ago propounded the theory that the Mikados were of 
Korean ancestry. His statement was met with a storm of 
indignant protest, and punishment was meted out to his 
reckless and impertinent iconoclasm. It is not to be 
believed that any Japanese would deliberately invent such 
an hypothesis as the one outlined above in order to honor 
his emperor and exalt him before his countrymen. No 
more would the friends of Jesus, however blindly enthu- 
siastic, be tempted to invent an incident for His life which, 
in the common judgment of the day, would be considered 
disgraceful. 

The bearing of these observations upon the question at 
issue will be seen a little later. Our next step is to 
examine the theory in the light of the specific passages in 
question. 

The passage from Jeremiah,* which Matthew applies to 
the slaughter of the Innocents, need not detain us long. 
This paragraph could not possibly have suggested the 
incident, for two reasons, either one of which would seem 
to be entirely sufficient. 

In the first place, the passage as Jeremiah originally 
wrote it was a bold and beautiful figure of speech, and 
nothing more. In a striking hyperbole he represents 
Rachel, then for centuries asleep in her quiet tomb, as 
weeping over the slaughter of her descendants, the pas- 
sionate sons of Benjamin and their allies, an event which 

^ Jer. xxxi, 15. 
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took place near Ramah, Rachel's burial place. The passage 
was purely literary and figurative, and could not possibly 
be interpreted as predictive. The incident which Jeremiah 
describes and that which Matthew describes has but one 
element in common, — ^the shedding of blood. In all other 
respects they are absolutely and strikingly unlike. That 
the one suggested the other it is well-nigh impossible to 
believe. 

In the second place, it required a new and original adap- 
tation of the figure to apply it to any incident connected 
with Bethlehem. Rachel is historically identified, not 
with Judah, but with Benjamin. Her burial place is uni- 
formly represented as being in the neighborhood of Bethel, 
"on the border of Benjamin."^ Only one passage (Gen. 
XXXV, 19) connects her with Bethlehem. The contradic- 
tion between this statement and the rest of the Old Testa- 
ment is so apparent as to point to the conclusion that the 
explanatory formula was an incorrect marginal note which 
ultimately crept into the text 

Now the Genesis passage contains no hint of the 
slaughter (of course), nor any hint of Ramah, while Jere- 
miah says nothing of Bethlehem, but indicates Ramah in 
Benjamin as the locality of the slaughter. If the incident 
told by Matthew was created by the influence of the Old 
Testament, it was done through a fusion of these two con- 
tradictory passages into one impression. The writer was 
impressed by the locality element of the Genesis passage, 
and by the slaughter element of the Jeremiah passage, 
so as to transfer the slaughter spoken of by Jeremiah to 
the place spoken of in Genesis, while he yet retains the 
word Ramah, which marks the contradiction between the 
two. This is an altogether impossible supposition. 

We next come to the third passage in the preliminary 

^ I Sam. X, 2. 
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section of Matthew, — ^the quotation from Hosea xi, I, 
applied to the flight into Egypt, ** Out of Egypt did I call 
my son." The peculiarity in this quotation is that it is 
taken from the Hebrew text and differs from the Septua- 
gint in the use of the singular noun. The difference is 
not accidental. In it consists the entire applicability of 
the quotation. The writer was compelled to use the 
Hebrew form in the singular in order to apply it to Christ 
This fact is interesting and valuable, because of the light 
thus thrown upon the way in which the quotation came 
into the text, and upon the personality of the man who 
used it The text could not have been one of those 
Messianic texts floating in the common consciousness; 
for in the form in which it was accessible to the common 
mind it had no applicability to the Messiah at all. 

The phrase, " Out of Egypt did I call thy children," could 
not possibly suggest to any mind that the Messiah, or any 
other individual, must go down into Egypt and come back 
again. It could be thus suggestive only in the Hebrew 
form and to one familiar with it in that form. In addition 
to this, it is evident that whatever suggested the flight into 
Egypt must also have suggested the incident of Herod's 
murderous purpose which caused the flight, and also 
the visit of the Magi, with which the entire incident is 
bound up. 

Either the passage from Hosea suggested the entire 
nexus of events with which it is connected, in which case 
it must be acknowledged to be one of the most pregnant 
texts of prophecy, or else the text simply suggested the 
central incident of the flight into Egypt, and the writer 
invented all the rest to account for the flight, — a rather 
elaborate and unbelievable hypothesis. 

It is utireasonable to suppose that it should have started 
up such imaginative activity in a mind sufficiently trained 
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to discriminate between versions, and cold enough to 
choose so carefully the version by which to be moved. 

It may reasonably be objected that this argument is 
wasted because no one would seriously urge that this 
particular passage created the incident with which it is 
connected. The analysis, however, has its bearing upon 
other texts far more central and important. 

We next take up the passage from Micah,* which is 
applied to the birth of Jesus at Bethlehem. This text is 
most confidently pointed to as evidence of the power of a 
Messianic text to create the expectation out of which has 
issued a fictitious series of events. The questioning of the 
Jewish leaders by Herod drew forth the response that the 
Messiah should be bom at Bethlehem. This points to a 
widespread and prevalent notion that the Messiah should 
be manifested in the City of David. This in course of 
time, developed the conviction that Christ, whom they 
confidently believed to be the Messiah, was actually bom 
there. What more natural than that such a notice should 
by " dogmatic reflection " be developed into the conviction 
that the event had actually thus occurred ? Keim thinks 
it a very simple case. 

A little closer study, however, will show that it is not 
so simple as it at first appears. In the first place, how 
did it come about that any Jew believed Jesus to be the 
Messiah ? Given the faith that Jesus actually was the 
Messiah, the belief that He was bom at Bethlehem might 
arise, but the initial faith, which is the mainspring of the 
entire process, is one of the things to be accounted for. 
Would not the birth at Bethlehem be one of the elements 
in the body of evidence to prove that Jesus was the 
Messiah ? If there was a widespread conviction that the 
Messiah must be born at Bethlehem, strong enough to 

^ Micah V, 3. 
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overbear the actual facts and create the conviction that 
He was born there, when He was not, it was certainly 
strong enough to lead men, at least men of a skeptical 
temper, to investigate the question 'before giving their 
allegiance to the candidate for the Messiahship. We 
know certainly that the question came up. Nathanael's 
sneer at Nazareth, and the argument of the Jews that no 
prophet could come out of Galilee, is the negative state- 
ment, and the question of the objectors, *' Hath not the 
scripture said that the Christ cometh of the seed of David, 
and from Bethlehem, the village where David was ? " * the 
positive statement of the requirement 

Both positively and negatively, this argument was 
urged against Jesus, and His disciples were compelled to 
make answer. If it be objected that the argument of the 
Jews against Jesus on this ground led to the invention of 
the story of the Bethlehem birth, the answer is easy: 
The theory implies deliberate dishonesty on the part of 
the disciples, and is therefore absurd. 

There is still more to be said on the subject of this 
prophecy. There is a certain distinct and individual 
atmosphere about the passage, to which a mind saturated 
with the spirit of the Old Testament could not fail to be 
sensitive. One need not hesitate to say that the record 
of happenings at Bethlehem is not in accord with the 
outstanding features of the prophecy as any ordinary 
interpreter, not especially illuminated, would understand 
it The prophet contrasts, and with high lights and deep 
shadows draws his picture, the humble standing and rural 
situation of Bethlehem with the exalted position and far- 
reaching authority of the Ruler who should issue from 
her. The little town of Bethlehem should be distinguished 
by the appearance of the great Grovemor in her midst 

* John vii, 42. 
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This is easily applicable to Christ, as seen in the light 
of after history ; but is there anything in it which would 
lead a Jewish interpreter to imagine the incidents recorded 
in the Infancy narrative ? The passage clearly points to 
the beginning of the Great Ruler's life at Bethlehem, but 
it points, also, and superficially considered, just as clearly, 
to a royal birth under royal conditions. The text was one 
of those which helped to create that ideal of a political 
and conquering Messiah who should come visibly robed 
in the garments of authority, in view of which the claims 
made on behalf of the humble Nazarene were contemptu- 
ously rejected by the Jewish people as a whole. 

How could Micah's stately description be applied to a 
Child, even if bom at Bethlehem and of David's stock, 
of whom such things as these could be said : That He 
happened to be bom at Bethlehem because He, like His 
nation and His family, was subject to the detested rule 
of Rome ; that His mother was so devoid of influence as 
to be compelled, because the khan was crowded, to bring 
forth her Child in a stable ; that she was so utterly power- 
less that the wise men who visited her Child from afar had 
to skulk away in secret flight from the new-found King ; 
and that He Himself was driven forth from His country 
merely by the uplifted hand of the hated Herod ? Strange 
fulfillment these details furnish of the prophetic sentence, 
which speaks of the advent of a world Ruler whose 
goings forth have been of old from the days of etemity I 

It is fair to say that, while the mere fact that Jesus was 
bom at Bethlehem accords with the prophecy, the circum- 
stances and surroundings of it as described in the New 
Testament utterly contradict the passage as generally 
interpreted by the Jews of Jesus' time. It could not pos- 
sibly have led in any naturally constituted mind to the 
construction of the incidents with which it is connected. 
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We now come to the crucial passage of the section, — 
the prophecy from Isaiah/ which is applied to the virgin 
birth. If one were ever so much disposed to believe that 
prophecies under certain circumstances might give rise to 
imaginary incidents concerning Him, there is much in the 
present instance to make one pause before accepting the 
hypothesis. Given a blind and not too scrupulous enthu- 
siasm for Jesus, and an equally faulty use of Old Testa- 
ment passages, incidents such as miracles of power 
might conceivably be imagined. But the difficulties in 
the way of accepting the virgin birth as one of these are 
insuperable. In this case the hypothesis grants nothing 
for the process save the Christian enthusiasm working 
upon the Messianic text. There can be no germ of 
incident lending itself to fond exaggeration which has 
issued in the doctrine of a miraculous birth. It is either 
a fact or a myth created in toto out of the prophecy by 
the heated imagination of admirers of Jesus. By the 
hypothesis, there is not even a tradition to defend nor an 
a priori dogmatic thesis to maintain. 

Granting for the time that among the disciples of Jesus 
there were some sufficiently enslaved to their own imagina- 
tions to allow themselves to be worked upon by isolated 
Messianic texts, one would suppose that in this instance 
the slightest exercise of sober second thought would 
have rendered such an exceedingly dubious process 
entirely impossible. Even among the most blindly 
enthusiastic of those with whom the idea originated, 
there ought to have been discernment enough to perceive 
the danger to faith lurking in the doctrine. There is no 
evidence to show that among the Hebrews of Jesus' time 
any general expectation existed that the Messiah was to 
be virgin born. There is no evidence outside Matthew's 

1 Isa. vii, 14. 
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Gospel that the passage from Isaiah had created such an 
impression. The interpretation must have been as original 
as the doctrine. The mere shock of surprise involved in 
a theory so alien to ordinary Hebrew thought as a virgin 
birth must have been a dash upon the white heat of 
enthusiasm hard to resist. It is very difficult to under- 
stand how any g^oup of Jewish Christians could have 
been prevailed upon by the influence of a single text to 
formulate so novel, and, according to their ways of think- 
ing, so forbidding, a doctrine as the virgin birth. 

But the case is still more difficult than this. The pas- 
sage in question was quoted from the Septuagint version, 
which translates the Hebrew word HD^jf by the Greek 

The usual contention of negative criticism is that this is 
"an inadmissible translation."^ If this contention is 
justified, the case of those who hold that the prophecy 
created the incident goes utterly by the board ; for in that 
case, the text could have led to the creation of the doc- 
trine only in minds having no strong prepossession against 
the doctrine, and without the critical apparatus to study 
the relationship of the passage in the Greek translation to 
the original text. 

No man having a natural prejudice against the theory 
of a virgin birth could have been so tyrannized over by a 
single doubtful passage, unless incapable through igno- 
rance of appealing to the authoritative text of the passage 
in question. 

As we have already seen, the author of the preliminary 
section of Matthew's Gospel was at home in the Hebrew 
text. * He was in the habit of setting one version over 

1 It is held that the Hebrew word simply means << a young woman of 
marriageable age.' ' 

• See Weiss, In, to N, 7!, vol. ii, p. 275. 
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against the other. In his use of the passage from Hosea 
he set aside the popular version as unsuited to his pur- 
pose, and chose the Hebrew. In the present instance, 
there is no occasion for doubt that he chose the Sep- 
tuagint for the same reason. He could not have been 
ignorant of the difference between the versions. While he 
evidently differed from those who believed that the Sep- 
tuagint form is an inadmissible translation, he must have 
known that a translation shutting. out the virgin idea alto- 
gether would be perfectly natural and legitimate. He 
must, therefore, have had strong reasons for preferring the 
Septuagint form. 

Furthermore, the author of the section was intensely 
Jewish. The entire Messianic conception which underlies 
the Gospel, and not least of all the earlier part of it, is pro- 
foundly Hebraic. The author must have shared the feel- 
ings and prejudices of the Hebrews of the Old Testament 
type, of whom not a few lived in Christ's time. Among 
these intense feelings, not the least powerful was a concep- 
tion of the sacredness of marriage, and abhorrence of all 
heathen notions of physical deities and incarnations. Both 
these prejudices, which were intense and unyielding, must 
have combined to create in the mind of every well-taught 
Hebrew a strong bias against the doctrine of an incarna- 
tion of the Messiah by birth from a virgin, very hard 
indeed to overcome. There is indubitable evidence in the 
section before us that the author shared in this feeling. 
Had there been nothing to force him to admit the state- 
ment into his story, save only a doubtful interpretation of 
this one passage, his mental bias would have found an 
escape, through another rendering of the Hebrew text, 
easy and welcome. ^ 

' For the Jewish position on the question of the translation of the pas- 
sage, see Justin, Dial.^ cap. Ixvii. 
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We have now passed in review the chief prophetic pas- 
sages quoted in the section, and it has become clear that 
the theory in question does not hold in any single instance. 
It is impossible^ in the light of the facts fairly interpreted, 
to maintain that any one of them created the incident with 
which it is connected. In most instances the connection 
is so figurative and ideal as to compel one to the belief 
that the passages were searched for by a writer keen to 
adorn his narrative and to illustrate its incidents by pro- 
phetic sentences that served in his mind to bind the vision 
of the prophets and the life of the Christ together. 

But, it is objected, if the connection between the pas- 
sages used by the author of Matthew's Gospel and the 
incidents with which he unites them is thus figurative, 
ideal, illustrative, what is left of the fulfillment of prophecy? 
What remains of the connection between the old covenant 
and the new, and of the argument of the Gospel for the 
Messiahship of Jesus ? Much, in every way ; but it is not 
to be looked for chiefly in merely incidental resemblances 
between the words of prophets and the life of Christ ^ 

Let us argue the question broadly and candidly. Is 
it conceivable that Matthew should base his argument 
for the Messiahship of Jesus on incidental and almost 
accidental resemblances between predictions and events, 
such as he brings together in some of the passages quoted 
from the Old Testament? Is it possible that a man 
intelligent enough to write or edit the Gospel of Matthew 
was not as well aware as we that the real claim of Jesus 
to be the Messiah lay in His moral and spiritual tran- 
scendence ? He could not have been ignorant that birth, 
even in David's city and of David's stock, could not have 

1 For exposition of this whole question of Messianic Fulfillment, see 
Beecher, Prophets and Promise^ chap. zrii. 
8 
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availed to mark a man of faulty temper and insignificant 
personality as the promised Messiah. To be first born 
of the blood royal is enough to mark a man as Czar of all 
the Russias, even though he be of epileptic habit and feeble 
mind, but not so the anointed of God. Birth at Bethlehem 
and of the lineage of David could not constitute Jesiis the 
Messiah, save as these were symbols of the Divine choice 
and anointing fulfilled in His commanding personal 
majesty and wisdom. 

The merest outline of the author's experience is enough 
to indicate how he arrived at faith in the Messiahship of 
Jesus. * His first contact with Jesus was as one of a com- 
pany, who heard Him speak, and saw Him work. He 
was drawn to Him by something out of the common in His 
words and works. He was drawn more and more power- 
fully to Him by an increasing apprehension of His wisdom 
and His power. The author of this Gospel was drawn 
even more by His wisdom than by His power. But it 
was His personal quality, His individuality as concretely 
manifested in His words and life, that led this man to 
believe in Him. The correspondence between the life of 
Jesus and the Old Testament was an afterthought, a part 
of his interpretation ; but the primary fact, the original 
dynamic of his discipleship, was simply Jesus Himself. 
He did not come to Jesus through the prophecies ; he 
came to the prophecies through Jesus. In attempting to 
commend Jesus to his countrymen, it was natural and 
inevitable that he should turn to prophecy, and it is also 
natural, that, while he drew the character of Jesus in such 
a way that they could see that He was one with the 
Majestic figure who fills the prophetic page, he should 
call attention to incidental resemblances in His life to 
familiar Messianic expectations. And he knew exactly 

*Cf. Hamack, History of Dogma, (Eng. Tran.), vol. i, p. 133. 
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what he was doing, and why he did it. There can be no 
mistake in attributing to ancient writers a fair share of 
intelligence, and a reasonable amount of common infor- 
mation. Perhaps wisdom may die with us, but it is too 
much to suppose that it was also bom with us. In the 
present instance, there is a reason to believe that the 
author is quite as intellectual and well balanced as many 
of his critics. I cannot believe, in view of the facts, that he 
was ignorant of the context and the primary meanings of 
the passages which he quotes from the Old Testament, or 
that he means to claim for many of the passages, which 
he introduces with the formula, " Then was fulfilled, " or 
" that it might be fulfilled, " anything more than any 
intelligent man would claim for interesting and helpful 
illustrations of his theme. 

For example, is it conceivable that the author of the 
Gospel of Matthew was ignorant that the passage from 
Jeremiah concerning the weeping of Rachel had in it no 
real and definite predictive element ; that in its first use it 
was a figure of speech and that in his application of it to 
Christ, it could have, as in Jeremiah's use, only a figurative 
and illustrative meaning ? 

This same illustrative use of Old Testament prophecies 
IS clearly seen in the last passage of the section, of which 
we have made no previous mention, — the text applied to 
Jesus of Nazareth, — " He shall be called a Nazarene. " ^ 
This is not a direct quotation from any known prophecy, 
and is obscure and difficult. The explanation which 
finds in the word translated Nazarene a vague connection 
with the " branch " prophecy of Isaiah, is probably as 
nearly correct as any. It is evidently meant for nothing 
more than a mere resemblance, really a play upon sim- 
ilarly sounding words used for purposes of illustration, 

» Matt, ii, 23. 
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and yet it is Introduced by the formula, " That it might be 
fulfilled" 

Dr. Edersheim maintains that the Hebrew method of 
finding in prophecy anything that the words may be 
interpreted to mean, whether that meaning lies within the 
original intention of the prophet or not, is legitimate. It 
may be, but I see no evidence that the New Testament 
writers allowed themselves any such liberty. 

They certainly had the right to use the Old Testament 
as a storehouse of illustrative material, but that they 
strained Old Testament passages to make them mean 
something they did not mean, in order to prove something 
which they were not intended to prove, is a statement 
which requires very clear evidence to support it, and that 
evidence is not forthcoming. 

A close scrutiny of the Immanual passage which is 
brought into connection with the birth of Jesus will show 
how clear and true Matthew's idea of exegesis was. The 
original meaning of the message as spoken to Ahaz is 
clearly and beautifully expressed by George Adam Smith : 
"The general significance apart from the name Immanuel 
is that ' before a certain Child, whose birth is vaguely but 
solemnly intimated in the near future, shall have come to 
years of discretion, the results of the choice of Ahaz shall 
be manifest Judah shall be devastated and her people 
have sunk to the most rudimentary means of living.* " * 

Here most radical critics stop in the interpretation of 
the passage. But this leaves out of consideration the 
most distinctive word in the passage, — the name of this 
child Immanuel, — and we are compelled to agree with 
Dr. Smith, " that it is quite impossible to dissociate so 
solemn an announcement by Jehovah to the house of 
David of the birth of a Child, so highly named, from that 

^ Isa. Til, 15. 
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expectation of the coming of a Glorious Prince, which 
was current in this royal family since the days of its 
founder. Mysterious and abrupt as the intimations of 
Immanuel's birth may seem to us at this juncture, we 
cannot forget that it fell from Isaiah's lips upon hearts 
which cherished as their dearest hope the appearance of 
a glorious descendant of David, and were just now the 
more sensitive to this hope that both David's city and 
David's dynasty were in peril. Could Ahaz possibly 
understand by Immanuel any other child than that Prince 
whose coming was the inalienable hope of His house ? 

But if we are right in supposing that Ahaz made this 
identification or had even the dimmest presage of it, then 
we understand the full force of the sign. 

Ahaz by his unbelief had not only disestablished him- 
self (ver. 9), but he had mortgaged the hope of Israel. In 
the flood of disaster which his fatal resolution would 
bring upon the land it mattered little what was to happen 
to himself. Isaiah does not trouble now to mention any 
penalty for Ahaz. But his resolve's exceeding pregnancy 
of peril is brought home to the king by the assurance 
that it will devastate all the golden future and must disin- 
herit the promised king. The Child who is Israel's hope 
is bom ; He receives the divine name, and that is all of 
salvation or glory suggested. He grows up, not to a 
throne or the majesty which the seventy-second Psalm 
pictures, — offerings of Sheba's and Sheba's kings, the 
com of the land shaking like the fruit of Lebanon, while 
they of the city flourish like the grass of the earth, — but to 
the food of privation, to the sight of His country razed by 
His enemies into one vast common, fit only for pasture, to 
loneliness and suflTering. Amid the general desolation 
His figure vanishes from our sight and only His name 
remains to haunt, with its infinite melancholy of what 
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might have been, the thorn-choked vineyards and grass- 
grown courts of Judah." * 

In the light of sane and intelligent exegesis, Matthew's 
use of this passage with reference to Christ is justified. 

As a matter of fact, the word of the prophet to Ahaz 
was a repetition of the promise made to Abraham, to 
Moses, and to David, with the solemn warning attached 
that by his willfulness and sin he may alienate the empire 
of the promised deliverer.* 

We shall come to the question of the relationship of 
this passage to the virgin birth a little later, but in its 
general application to Christ, Matthew shows not only 
correct understanding of the passage, but deep insight 
into its application. 

No intelligent understanding of the relationship between 
Old Testament prophecy and the life of Christ is possible 
without giving careful heed to the chief argument for His 
Messiahship, which underlies the entire New Testament — 
that is Christ's intellectual and moral greatness and His 
spiritual preeminence. 

This, in a sense, is the only vital question. We need 
care only for this. Was Jesus the moral fulfillment of 
the ideal of the prophets? This question moves in a 
region above controversy about the minutiae of exegesis 
— either in the Old Testament or the New, is untouched 
by critical theories and can be answered only by an 
appeal to the facts as exhibited in the life of Jesus. Upon 
their proof that Jesus was fit to be the Messiah New 
Testament writers fearlessly stake their credit. That they 
have been successful in their efforts to prove that Jesus is 
spiritually worthy to be the Messiah, is strikingly seen in 
the new phase upon which, in late years, the entire con- 

^ G. A. Smith, Isaiah^ vol. i, pp. 115 fT. 

* See Beechcr, Prophets and Promise^ p. 333. 
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troversy has entered. The question is no longer whether 
Jesus is great enough to be the fulfillment of Messianic 
prophecy, but whether Messianic prophecy is great 
enough to claim Jesus as its fulfillment. The entire 
Messianic conception is condemned by some as an 
unworthy and inadequate representation of Jesus. 

It is alleged that by comparison with the world-wide 
and even cosmic mission of Christ, as seen in the unfold- 
ing of Christian thought and life, the Messianic ideas of 
the Jewish nation sink into utter insignificance. It mat- 
ters not whether the prophecies are fulfilled; they are 
not of sufficient importance to merit much attention. 
The most that can be granted is that the world-wide 
career of Jesus had its historic inception in the Messianic 
idea. This, however, was merely the temporary sheath, 
which was soon outgrown and abandoned by the expand- 
ing Kingdom of the Christ. The whole question, there- 
fore, of the fulfillment of prophecy is settled by relegating 
it to a place among the unconsidered trifles, which may 
safely be disregarded by the student of Christ's life and 
teaching. 

It seems to me that this notion is to be combated with 
all earnestness. It is an incorrect interpretation of the 
Old Testament ; it is opposed to Jesus* own conception of 
His life and work ; it leads to a dangerous underestimate 
of the importance of history. The Messianic ideal as 
popularly interpreted by many of the Jews of Jesus' time 
was narrow, provincial, political, and unworthy. Jesus 
met it with unflinching opposition and refused on every 
occasion to be bound by it. But this leaves untouched 
the fact that the Messianic hope, as uttered by the 
prophets themselves and as interpreted by Jesus, is of 
unmeasured historic importance and of perennial worth. 

In it the spiritual longings of the whole world, often 
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unconscious, chiefly inarticulate, came to voice and utter- 
ance. The interpretation which it offers of history and 
of human life overleaps continually the boundaries of 
national exclusiveness, and demands for its satisfaction and 
fulfillment nothing less than a world-wide kingdom — a 
universal brotherhood of man. 

The Ruler, who in outline and anticipation it describes 
and promises, is adequate to the kingdom which He is to 
establish. The Messiah of the prophets is none other and 
no less than the revealer of God, and the redeemer of men. 

In order that we may see clearly the real significance 
of the Messianic hope of Israel, let us briefly pass in review 
the leading features of prophetism as it unfolds in the suc- 
cessive teachings of the Old Testament.* 

In order to get some adequate conception of the mean- 
ing of this unique national hope it is scarcely needful to do 
more than to examine the very first utterance of the great 
promise to Abraham : " Now the Lord said unto Abram, 
Get thee out of thy country, and from thy kindred, and 
from thy father's house . . .and I will make of thee a great 
nation, and I will bless thee, and make thy name great ; 
and thou shalt be a blessing : and I will bless them that bless 
thee, and him that curseth thee will I curse; and in thee 
shall all the families of the earth be blessed." * 

This passage and the parallel texts exhibit certain strik- 
ing facts. 

It contains a promise of posterity which shall be per- 
manent and shall include a nation and a federation of 
nations in which all the nations of the earth shall be 
blessed. This promise had a religious value to Abraham 
because it brought him into relationship with the living 

* See Beecher, 7^ Prophets and the Promise, Part II, pp. 175, seq, 

* Gen. xii, 1-3. Cf. xviii, 18 ; zxii, 18 ; zxtI, 4 ; xzTiii, 14. 
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God/ but the promise made to him passed beyond him- 
self to his children, and beyond them to the " nations of the 
earth." The universalistic note was struck in the very 
first delivery of the message. This message was repeated 
several times in Genesis, and each time the emphasis upon 
the inclusion within the promise of all mankind form the 
climax of an ascending series of specifications. It is a 
promise that '' Abraham and his seed shall ^ eternally 
Yahweh's own people for the benefit of the nations," and 
an intelligent man of patriarchal times would expect that 
the events included under it would still be in progress, 
whatever their nature, hundreds of years in the future.* 

In the era of the Exodus the promise made to Abraham 
was still looked upon as operative, and the new covenant 
publicly entered into more than once is thought of as the 
perpetuation of the covenant with Abraham. 

The people were to be the Lord's people, a priest-nation 
for the sake of all mankind* 

In David's time,* the same promise was repeated with 
the same emphasis upon the universality of the promise. 
David should have as his successors an endless line of 
kings, one of whom should build the temple, while through- 
out the whole succession should be fulfilled the promise 
made to Abraham. In the prophets afler David, this faith 
had risen to a sublime doctrine that the Lord had made 
Israel His peculiar people ; had vested this relation in the 
royal line of David; and had done this for the purpose of 
blessing mankind. The promises had been unfolding for 

* See G. A. Smith, Hist, Geog, Holy Land, p. 33. 

* Beechcr, Prophets and Promise ; Brace, Apologetics, p. 195. 

'Ex. vi, 7 ; xxix, 45 ; xix, 5, 6; Lev. xi, 45 ; Deut xxviii, 9-1 1 ; ▼!!, 6; 

XIT, 2. 

* 2 Sam. yii, passim, Cf. with Deut. xii, 1 1 ; iv, 7, 8 ; Gen. xvii, 7, 8 ; 
Deut xxvi, 17, 18. Cf. especially, 2 Sam. vii, 17, 19 (original), with Gen. 
xii, i-3« 
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centuries and were on their way to still larger fulfillment 
in the future. 

Now, in this whole prophetic conception there are a 
number of great and illuminating ideas. Israel is the 
nation of promise; the prombe is eternal and irrevocable; 
the nations of the earth have an interest in its fulfillment. 
An eternally operative promise involves cumulative fulfill- 
ment, with culminating periods of fulfillment* In every 
age, it meant a special manifestation of God's g^ace con- 
nected with the past, operative in the present, and leading 
out into the illimitable future. This promise was always 
connected with sin and redemption ; it held true to right- 
eousness and brotherhood as its ruling principle and ulti- 
mate ideal ; it was always connected with some burning 
moral question of immediate and pressing importance.* 
Throughout also, the living representation of the house of 
David was made trustee and guardian of the promise. 

In this connection, is it pertinent to ask what single item 
in the noblest and broadest modern interpretation of the 
Kingdom of Heaven is lacking from Old Testament proph- 
etism ? The contribution which Christianity made to the 
ancient conception of the Kingdom of God was not so 
much in furnishing new ideals as in setting the Old Testa- 
ment teaching free from narrow and partial interpretations, 
and particularly in furnishing the dynamic for carrying it 
into action. And this leads directly to a second remark- 
able feature of Old Testament prophetism — what may be 
called the instrument for the realization of the promise. 
The prophets consistently taught that the promise which 
had such connection with the sacred past, such bearing 
upon the duties of the immediate present, and such infinite 

* Beccher, Prophets and Promise^ p. 376. 

• Cf. Bruce, Apologetics, p. 242. 
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meaning for the future, should be realized through the 
influence oi consecrated personality. 

It was, first of all, Israel, the " seed " of Abraham,* the 
priest-nation of the world — then David and his descendants 
as the representative of the best life of Israel who manifest 
the Lord to mankind and bring about the fulfillment of 
the promise. The bearing of this promise in urging both 
upon king and people faithfulness to Jehovah has been 
noted already in the Immanuel passage. Then under 
various titles and with various descriptive details there 
appears the figure of One, of the people and yet greater 
than the nation; of the Davidic line, yet greater than 
David, human and yet bearing Divine attributes, who is 
to be the trustee of the promise, its consummate embodi- 
ment, and the adequate instrument of its fulfillment. 

A catalogue of His titles will show what a wonderful 
conception it was that filled the minds of the later prophets. 

The familiar word Messiah is used a few times, chiefly 
to " denote David, or the reigning king of his line, thought 
of as especially the depository of the great promise."* 

The most striking and significant title in connection 
with the New Testament is Servant of Jehovah applied to 
Israel and to the line of David, " thought of, not merely 
in themselves, but as the promise people and the promise 
dynasty." This expressive and significant word conditions 
the great passage in Isaiah lii and liii, — the suffering 
Servant of the Lord. 

The expression, " the Son," * is used of Israel or the 
existing representative of the house of David, thought of 
as a son to Jehovah. 

• Gen. xii, 1-3 ; Ex. vi, vii, et al. ; 2 Sam. vii, pass, 

• Dr. Beecher. 

• I Chron. xxii, 10 ; Psa. ii, 7-12, Ixxxix, 26; Hos. xi, I ; Isa. is, 6. 
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This great personality is called the Chosen or Elect One/ 
representing the choice of God as the bearer of blessing 
to the world 

He is also called Hasidh, ' the ''permanent depository 
of Gods's loving kindness." 

He is also called *' branch " * and "flower," * terms which 
express His connection with the race and His usefulness 
and beauty. 

Now in this hurried and inadequate outline of Old Testa- 
ment prophetism, two great ruling ideas of vast import 
and far-reaching significance appear. 

1. A world Kingdom of God based upon righteousness 
issuing in universal peace* The song of the angels in 
Luke might be taken as a summary of the unfolding pro- 
phetic conception. 

2. The realization of that kingdom through consecrated 
personality — ^a holy people and a holy king. 

The unique distinction of the New Testament men and 
their claim to permanent honor in the moral annals of man 
was their identification of the teaching of Christ with the 
teaching of the prophets and the personality of Christ with 
the fulfillment of the prophetic promise. 

That they chose just the perpetual spiritual elements 
of the promises as constituting the essence of the prophetic 
idea, and were bold enough to identify the humble Jesus 
of Nazareth with the august figure who should reveal God 
to men and usher in the kingdom of righteousness, argues 
for them a grasp of the meaning of the Old Testament and 
the significance of the person of Christ for men, which 
goes far to account for their influence over the world since. 

' Psa. Ixxxix, 3; Isa. xlii, I ; xliii, 2o; xW, 4. 

' Micah vii, 2 ; Psa. xii, I ; xxxii, 6 ; xyiii, 25 ; iv, 3, 4 ; Ixxxvi, 2. 

' II. Sam. xxiii, 8 ; Isa. iy, 2-6 ; Jer. xxiii, 5-8 ; xxxiii, 14-18 ; Zech. iii, 8. 

* Isa. xi, l-io. 
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Account for it as you may, the apostolic identification of 
Jesus with the promised Messiah is one of the most 
remarkable incidents in the history of the human mind. 

This identification, however, reveals the perpetual value 
of the Messianic ideal ^ as well as the historic importance 
of Jesus.* The promise is of God, so also the fulfillment ; 
both together constitute a true philosophy of history in 
relationship both to the past and to the future. 

That this is the correct interpretation of the Messianic 
hope, the attitude of Jesus toward it is adequate and con- 
vincing evidence. That the teachings of the prophets had 
a profound and even controlling influence upon Him, there 
can be no question. That He looked upon the promise of 
the prophets as God's promise and upon His life as 
the fulfillment of it, cannot be successfully denied. He 
accepted the Messianic idea for Himself, not merely as a 
garment to be worn until He was established on His way 
and then to be flung aside as outworn and useless, but as 
the permanent and adequate form of His historic self- 
revelation. He conformed His life to the teaching of the 
prophets, not often in the sense of performing acts inci- 
dentally fulfilling ancient oracles, but by accepting that 
inward spirit of consecration to the will of God and the 
need of man, which was the soul of the prophetic ideal. 

The difference between Jesus and the Jews with whom He 
came into conflict was not that He despised the Messianic 
idea which they adored, but that to Him that idea meant 
purity and devotion, labor and sacrifice and sufTering, 
willingly endured and patiently borne; while to most of 
them it meant political power, earthly exaltation, and a 
spectacular career of conquest and glory. The difference 
was irreconcilable, but the Jews and not Jesus were false 

* Sec Bruce, Miraculous Element in the Gospels y pp. 252-254. 

* Cf. Clarke, The Use of the Scriptures in Theology ^ p. 129. 
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to the real Messianic idea. As He looked out upon His 
career as the Messiah, He saw clearly the crown of thorns, 
the cross and the tomb, and though He was able to stay 
His soul with the thought of the joy that was set before 
Him, His acceptance of it was none the less an act of 
supreme consecration to zm ordeal, dreadful to contemplate, 
of sacrifice and loss. 

This minimizing of the importance of the Messianic 
framework of the Gospel is connected also with a dangerous 
underestimate of the value of history. The full flower of 
the tendency may be seen in utterances like the following, 
from James Martineau. 

In speaking of the disappearance from radical theology 
of certain conceptions formerly held, he instances * " the 
entire Messianic theology, " and goes on to say : " As objec- 
tive reality, as a faithful representation of our invisible 
and ideal universe, it is gone from us, gone therefore from 
our interior religion, and become an outside mythology. 

" From the person of Jesus, for instance, everything 
official attached to Him by evangelists or divines, has 
fallen away ; when they put such false robes on Him, they 
were but leading Him to death. The pomp of royal line- 
age and fulfilled prediction, the prerogative of King, of 
Priest, of Judge, the advent with retinue of angels on the 
clouds of heaven are to us mere deforming investitures, 
misplaced, like court dresses on the spirits of the just, and 
He is simply the Divine Flower of Humanity blossoming 
after ages of spiritual growth — the realized possibility of 
life in God. 

" All that has been added to that real historic scene, 
the angels that hang around His birth and the fiend that 
tempts His youth ; the dignities that await His future ; the 
throne, the trumpet, the assize, the bar of judgment; with 

' Loss 4md Gain in Recent Theoit^, pp. 14 fL 
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all the splendors and terrors that ensue, Hades and the 
Crystal Sea, Paradise and the Infernal Gulf, nay, the very 
boundary walls of the Kosmic panorama that contain 
these things have for us utterly melted away and left us 
amid.the infinite space and the silent stars." ^ 

Stripping the alluring rhetoric from this utterance and 
making a careful analysis of the things that with one 
stroke currente calamo he removes from the boards, it will 
be seen to involve the rejection of practically the entire 
historic form of Christ's self-revelation and the interpre- 
tation of it by the disciples. Martineau's lifelong rejection 
of the Messianic theology must be regarded as the vagary 
of a gfreat mind whose understanding of Christ was philo- 
sophic rather than historical.* The ornate sentences 
quoted above involve an evident fallacy, for those who 
have given us the portrait of the " Divine Flower " of 
humanity are the same ones who have robed Him in the 
" deforming investitures," and it is very difficult to under- 
stand how men could at one and the same time have eyes to 
see and skill to portray the " Divine Flower " yet be unen- 
lightened enough to put false robes upon Him, to dim His 
beauty with meretricious decorations, to enswathe Him in 
deforming investitures, especially as these very terms 
which are intended most clearly to manifest and maintain 
His Divineness are, according to this teaching, "the 
deforming investitures." 

1 Strauss has given expression to the same general tendency. He has 
said : '* What matters it to us what passed in Palestine eighteen hundred 
years ago ? How does it concern us that Jesus was bom in such or such a 
Tillage, that He had such or such ancestors, that He suffered on such or 
such a day of the Holy Week." (Lfbm Jesu In,) 

This transcendence of history is fatal in the long run to reality in faith 
or life. What Christ is ideally is dependent upon what He was actually. 
The only interpretotion of Christ which accounts for His historic influence 
is that given in the Gospel. • Cf. Brace, Apologetics^ pp. 53 ff. 
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And the ages of spiritual growth, out of which the 
Divine Flower blossomed, are literally interpreted — ^the 
training of the chosen people by the prophets into the 
meaning and power of the Messianic hope. 

And the Jesus thus stripped of all the symbolism of 
authority and power and cut off from history is a dream, 
not a reality. The attempts to find a Gospel behind the 
Gospel have conspicuously failed. Criticism has increas- 
ingly shown that the primary Gospel, the alleged group 
of facts behind the evangelic record, which we now 
possess, is the same Gospel in all essential particulars. 

That simple unmiraculous Galilaean vision of the 
gentle teacher, without self-assertion and without wonders, 
never existed, nor if it had existed would it have been of 
any value to us. The form of the record is a part of its 
essence. The reality of the Christ is bound with the 
reality of His life as portrayed in the Gospel. The tran- 
scendental idealism that attempts to construe Jesus apart 
from His real life on the earth as found in the historical 
records is bound to blunder.* 

The utterance quoted above could not have emanated 
from a man with any strong grasp of the meaning and 
sacredness of history. This explains the anomaly of 
Martineau's devoutness toward Christ and his radical 
and ruthless criticism of the documents in which Christ's 
life is enshrined. Christ to him was an inward vision 
interpreted in the light of philosophy rather than of 
history. The Christ whom he pictures is such a one as 
our age has often dreamed of, but such as no age ever 
actually saw, morally magnetic, spiritually ideal, but 
working no miracle and lacking in all the symbolism of 
power and dignity. 

^ For a good statement of the essentially miraculous Gospel, see Fairbairn, 
Phil, Christ, Rel, pp. 323 seq. Cf Bruce, ibid.^ p. loi. 
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But in order to be real, Christ must be historically 
placed. In order to be known He must live, be recorded 
and portrayed. He must be bom at a certain time and 
at a certain place, under certain definite circumstances, 
into family and natural and historic relationships; He 
must establish Himself in society ; relate Himself to the 
religious life of man ; fulfill expectations and make Him- 
self believed and gain followers. And having thus 
established Himself, He must be made known to the 
world in records which shall constitute testimony to His 
person, and thus manifested, the historic &cts of His life 
are of interest and of permanent value in the interpretation 
of His character and meaning for the world. To cut 
loose from history is to f!y off into the spaces. It is a 
separation from reality. This constitutes the value of the 
Messianic conception. It is a historic fact that Jesus 
Himself and His followers believed that He was the 
Messiah. This granted, as it certainly must be, the rest 
follows, for no historic fact can be shuffled off like an old 
coat, once good but now outworn. That a thing so hap- 
pened is evidence enough that it is a part of God's plan, 
that it is sacred and of permanent value. I do not believe 
that Jesus would accept honor paid to Himself at the 
cost of discredit placed upon the noble and worthy idea 
that had such mighty influence in molding His own 
consciousness and life, and brought into His new move- 
ment for humanity the momentum of that conception of 
God and man and their union in a kingdom of grace and 
love, which had required ages for its ripening, and to the 
fulfillment of which He gave His life a willing offering. 
He who abandons the Messianic theology ' has cut him- 

> Mathews in MtttUnic Htrpt intht Ntw Tfitammt hat opened bdcit (he 
qneuioD of ihe pemunent value of the Meuiaiiic conception, but after 
cuefdllf reading the book I tee nothing to modify in tbe abore at 
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self off from historic reality and is indeed left amid the 
** infinite space and the silent stars " and alone, for the 
Jesus of history and of Christian experience is not there. 

It now remains to gather up the reasonings of this 
chapter and to indicate certain conclusions toward which 
we have been tending. 

The prophecies did not create the incidents with which 
they are connected. We have found abundant reason in 
each case to justify a peremptory dismissal of the hypoth- 
esis that the incidents arose by legendary creation due to 
the influence of the Old Testament texts upon the imagin- 
ation of the disciples. 

In addition to all the reasons which have been already 
adduced to establish this conclusion, there is another, 
which would seem to be sufficient in itself. There was 
no unanimity in the Messianic expectation of the Jews 
contemporary with Christ.* Some looked for a man; 
some for a Divine being ; some for a succession of men ; 
some for a kingdom without any single personality at the 
head of it There was no such consensus upon any one 
Messianic text, nor any connected series of texts as would 
lead to the creation of incidents to fulfill them. The hope 
was particularly vivid ; the details of the way in which the 
hope was to be fulfilled was blurred, vague, and contra- 
dictory. 

As was to be expected, therefore, the texts seem rather 
to be illustrations and side lights used to outline and 
illuminate a profound and philosophic conception of the 

^ See statements and references in MatheVs Messianic Hope in the New 
Testament^ pp. 3, 44, 45, 54, and index under " Messianism ; " see also 
Stanton in H, D, B. article, *' Messiah," vol. ii, p. 354; and Schflrer, 
Jewish People in Time of Christy index under " Messianic Hope," vol. ii, 
ch. ii, pp. 126-187 ; Edersheim, L, J. M. bk. ii, ch. v; Beecher, Prophets 
mnd Promise^ pp. 366-375. 
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unity of the life of Jesus with past histoiy, and especially 
the promise of God through the prophets. 

This conception of the evangelists lends no little credi- 
bility to all statements of &ct which they may choose to 
make. 

It is unlikely that men, who had such a firm grasp upon 
the philosophy of histoiy as is indicated by the fact that 
they alone of their contemporaries understood the mean- 
ing of prophecy and of the person and work of Jesus, and 
exhibited the unity of these two with such clearness and 
power as to convince the vast majority of competent 
minds not only that Jesus was the Messiah, but that the 
Messiah was the Revealer of God and the Saviour of 
men, would have a weak sense of the sacredness of fact, 
or show themselves lacking in the genuine historic spirit' 

In other words, I find it impossible to believe that the 
followers of One who taught with unexampled emphasis 
the sacred obligation of truth, who portrayed with such 
simple truth and moral majesty the ideal life — " the flower 
of humanity " — would weave into the fabric of the story, 
which to them, was of all things in life the most important, 
6oating legends and old wives' fables, for which there was 
and could \x no reasonable ground of assurance. 

The connection between prophecy and fulfillment in 
the life of Jesus, as seen on the large scale in His realization 
of the Messianic ideal, and delineated with such power, 
especially by the writer of Matthew's Gospel, is one of 
our reasons for attributing to him the genuine historic 
sjMrit. 

Based upon this fact, my conviction that Matthew was 
a genuine historian is so strong that even if I should find 
reason to doubt the correctness of his exegesis according 

■ Cf. Beccber, PropAtti and t/u Pramiit, p. 380 (extract quoted from 
article in Am. Jtmrttal af TkaU). 
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to modem methods, I should still be driven to hold that 
he had some good reason for his interpretations. 

It seems to me that there must have been some 
harmony between the life of Jesus and current Messianic 
expectations, irrespective of exegesis. Attention has 
often enough been called to the divergence between the 
career of Jesus and the Messianic expectations of the 
day — was there not hkely to be some harmony as well as 
great divergence ? 

It is not a question whether the exegesis of Mat- 
thew is justifiable according to the methods of the 
modem class-room, but whether some of the current 
expectations of the Jews Were not literally met and fulfilled 
in Jesus. 

I refer especially to such beliefs as that Christ should 
be bom of the family of David and at the town of Bethle- 
hem. 

To me it seems a clear case of simple necessity that so 
far as they did not derogate from His true dignity as 
Messiah and did not tend to deflect Him from the true 
path of His mission, He should meet and answer some 
specific hopes and convictions of His contemporaries. It 
would seem to be essential that there should be before, at, 
and after. His birth providential indications of His impor- 
tance, that His life might be guarded with especial care 
and His personality watched with expectant interest. 
Otherwise, why should there have been any prophecy at 
all ? It would seem necessary that there should be some 
meeting ground between Him and His own age, and where 
could this meeting ground be except in their ideas of how 
the Messiah should come and what He should be ? He had 
to disappoint them in many things, would it be likely that 
He would be forced to disappoint them in all things ? If 
they expected Him to be bom of the family and in the City 
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of David, in line, that is, with their fondest memories and of 
their most sacred hopes, why should He not be thus 
born?^ 

The only answer to be made to this would be a con- 
tention that Jesus could not be bom at Bethlehem and of 
David's line and still be the Messiah and Saviour, which is, 
of course, an absurdity. We have found, therefore, I feel, 
a rational interpretation of Matthew's use of prophecy, 
which does not require any wresting of the texts and is in 
harmony with his otherwise strongly established reputa- 
tion for historic carefulness. 

There is evidence in the life of Jesus that where there 
was no moral principle involved, He sometimes deliber- 
ately conformed to popularly understood Messianic 
requirements in order to aid recognition and acceptance 
of Him. The possibility of harmony between popular 
expectation and the deeper meaning of prophecy is 
strikingly seen in the incident which occurred on Palm 
Sunday. In the triumphant entry into Jerusalem, Jesus 
deliberately performed a Messianic act in accordance 
with popular ideas. It was a claim of Messiahship put 
into pictorial form. He entered Jerusalem as her King, 
at the same time that, in accordance with Rabbinical 
tradition, He proclaimed Israel's apostasy. 

But it has a deeper meaning than this. * Superficially 
considered, it was simply a concessioti to their methods 
of interpretation. But the passage had become symbolic : 
The ass was the universal type of peace, and in riding upon 
the animal's back He adopted the symbolism to Himself 
as the Prince of Peace. It was a parable in act instead of 
in word, which at once met a present purpose of the time. 



* Cf. Beecher, Prophets and Promise, p. 37a 
'Cf. Edersheim, L,J, M,, vol. ii, p. 37a 
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and touched upon the very deepest meanings of the pro- 
phetic idea. * 

It must also be said that precisely in the most vital 
points Matthew's exegesis will bear any legitimate test 
which may be applied to it The Davidic origin of the 
Messiah is based, not upon uncertain interpretations of 
isolated texts, but upon the entire body of prophecy after 
David's time, having not only a literal but also a spiritual 
meaning and a legitimate and inescapable predictive force. 

The birth at Bethlehem was incidental rather than vital, 
but is evidently a legitimate detail under the Promise. 

The birth from a virgin was connected with a legiti- 
mately Messianic passage and is also the culmination of a 
long series of repetitions of the promise connected with 
the birth of especially important historic persons. 

The fulfillment of a comprehensive historic promise as 
a whole lends all needful credibility to the details which 
accompanied that fulfillment. The Infancy narratives sup- 
ply the links of connection between the promise and its 
fulfillment. 

In them we see the ancient hope illumined by the bright 
light of its fulfillment. In them, therefore, we are on firm 
ground both of exegesis and history. * 

^ It may be worth while to call attention to the fact that while Jesus 
deliberately adopted this popular expectation as an object lesson or parable 
in act emphasizing at once His Messiahship and the nation's sin, there is 
no evidence that the point of the incident reached their understanding at 
all. The pilgrims cried, Hosanna ! The nation stood aloof in sullen per- 
plexity and cold dislike or in ill-repressed fury. It shows that there was no 
such widespread eagerness and aptitude in the application of Messianic 
texts to Jesus as has sometimes been claimed. 

' The most original and valuable recent discussion of Messianic prophecy 
b Willis Judson Beecher*s Prophets and the Promise (T. Y. Crowell & Co., 

1905). 



CHAPTER III 

THE THEORY OF LATE JEWISH-CHRISTIAN INTERPOLA- 
TION — KEIM 

In order to justify the rejection of the Gospel story of 
the birth of Jesus, it seems necessary to cut it off from the 
main body of the evangelic tradition. By denying apos- 
tolic origin and consequently apostolic authority to those 
statements concerning the mode of His entrance into the 
world, found in our Gospels, much is done to discredit 
them as the legitimate basis of faith. 

The task, however, is not an easy one, for, at the very 
outset, the weight of textual authority is in favor of the 
section. 

The story of the Infancy is a part of the record. It has 
been a part of the record from the beginning so far as we 
have any evidence. The first two chapters of Matthew be- 
long to the present Greek Gospel ; they are found in eveiy 
unmutilated Greek manuscript ; they are testified to by the 
earliest church fathers; and according to Epiphanius, 
belonged to the Hebrew copy of the Gospel in the posses- 
sion of the Nazarene sect.* 

The Infancy section throughout has an equally good 
textual foundation. Against this, Keim alleges, first, a 
solution in continuity between the genealogy at the begin- 
ning of the first chapter and the Infancy narrative, and 
again between the latter and the account of the baptism in 
the third chapter. 

^ See liill discussion in Stanton, Gospeh as HistoriciU Documents^ pfp. 257, uq, 

66 
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Second, inconsistency in certain statements in the Infancy 
section with statements in the section following.^ 

Third, the omission of the section by the Gospel of the 
Ebionites. 

Of these arguments, we may settle the third one first 
and very summarily. The omission of the In&ncy section 
from the Ebionite Gospel was not only natural, but inevi- 
table. The statements therein contained of Jesus' birth 
impinged with destructive effect upon all Ebionite interpre- 
tations of Jesus' life, and could not be allowed to stand by 
the adherents of that view. That the Ebionites did cut 
out the section adds as much as any one thing could to 
our assurance that the story of the birth belonged to the 
orthodox tradition.* 

The argument, from alleged inconsistencies in statement 
between the section and that which follows, is also far from 
conclusive. In the first chapter, eighteenth and twentieth 
verses, it is stated that Jesus was conceived by the Holy 
Ghost. In the third chapter, sixteenth verse, it is stated 
that the heavens were opened, and that the Spirit of God 
descended upon Him in form as a dove. (See note A at 
end of Chapter.) 

These statements are inconsistent only in the mind of 
one who interprets the latter statement as meaning that 
then, for the first time, the Spirit was granted to Jesus. 
But there is no reason Vhy they should be thus inter- 
preted. That the Spirit of God was especially manifested 
to Jesus at the crisis of His baptism one need not question ; 
that He was bestowed then, for the first time, is to be very 
seriously doubted. That the Spirit of God had nothing 
to do with Jesus until He was a mature man, ready for 

* Keim, vol. i, p. 83. 

' For evidence that the Infancy narrative was in the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews see Stanton : Gospels as Historical Documents^ p. 297. 
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His life work, is untenable. As a matter of fact, the pas- 
sage in the Infancy section and the one concerning the 
baptism are parts of one consistent representation that the 
Spirit of God was present throughout the entire career of 
Jesus. 

We, then, are left to face the question as to the alleged 
solution of continuity between the Infancy section and the 
adjacent parts of the narrative. 

Keim's statement of the case is as follows : — 

" There is for example no sort of connection between 
the history of the childhood of Jesus and that of His 
baptism ; the latter is tacked on to the former in a strik- 
ingly loose and inexact manner, as if the childhood of 
Jesus and John's baptizing were contemporary; and to 
the baptism of Jesus is ascribed the inspiration from God, 
which the narrative of the childhood expressly refers to 
His birth.^ 

" This shows that the Gospel began with the genealogy 
of Jesus (chap, i), and John's baptizing (chap, iii), and that 
the interpolator fitted in, as well as he could, the narrative 
of the childhood." * 

Now, is there any such break in continuity as this 
statement alleges ? 

The blunder of making the baptizing of John and the 
infancy of Jesus contemporaneous is so colossal as to 
suggest a doubt that even an interpolator could have 
perpetrated it. 

Is it not pertinent to suggest that the significance of the 
last verse of the second chapter, to which the words '* in 
those days " refer has been overlooked ? Whoever wrote 
that passage must have known that there was an interval 
between the arrival of the family at Nazareth, when Jesus 
was a baby, and the appearance of Jesus among the 

1 Keim, vol i, p. 82. • Page 83. 
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disciples of John at Jordan, when He was a man grown. 
He does not wish to tell the story of those years in 
detail. He, therefore (in the manner of Matthew), sum- 
marizes the entire period of residence in Nazareth as a 
fulfillment of prophecy. His mind is evidently dwelling 
upon the period as completed in His public manifestation, 
when He became talked about and known as the 
Nazarene. In the fourth chapter a statement is made 
which is meaningless, except with reference to the last 
verse of the second chapter.* 

If the Infancy section is an interpolation, it is most 
skillfully done ; in other words, there is nothing in the 
passage to compel us to the belief that it has been thrust 
in where it does not belong. Let us look a little more 
closely at this alleged interpolator, — ^who was he and 
when did he work ?* 

Keim thus states his theory : " The impression is over- 
whelming that a grand unity underlies this Gospel, and 
that a moderate share of small, but essentially related 
additions, belong^ to the Jewish-Christian interpolator, 
who lived after the destruction of Jerusalem, more or less 
contemporary with Luke or Mark, and who wrote in the 
spirit of a freer Christianity." * 

The work of the interpolator is marked in general by 
quotations from the Hebrew Old Testament " introduced 
by impressive stereotyped phrases, closely resembling 
each other, but not occurring either in the case of the 
sayings of Jesus, or the reflection of the first writer."* 

As related to the section especially under review, the 
statement of Keim is this : — 

" With the exception of the single passage as to the birth 
by a virgin, where, as often in other parts of the book, 
the Greek version was quite indispensable, the use of the 

* Ch. iT, 13. s Page 85. * Page 84. * Puge 82. 
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Hebrew Old Testament prevails throughout the whole of 
the preliminary histoiy, as can be demonstrated in four 
particulars ; and these very particulars, the birth by the 
virgin, intimations of which are introduced also into the 
genealogy, the birth at Bethlehem, the flight into Egypt, 
with the return thence, and the slaughter of the children 
at Bethlehem, all so much more evidently the property 
of this collector of prophecies, as they find little or no 
confirmation elsewhere in the Gospel history." 

The quotations thus far made apply chiefly to the first 
Gospel Keim seems to have no definite theory as to the 
connection of the Infancy stories with the Gospel of Luke, 
but in another place he very definitely pronounces upon 
the date of the entire Infancy section in both Gospels.* 

" The age of these tales cannot be put far back in the 
first Gospel ; they can hardly be counted as part of the 
groundwork of the book, which more likely, with Mark, 
began with the baptism of John, and on that account 
alone fall below a. d. 70. In the third Gospel, whose rise 
lies far enough on this side of the destruction of Jerusalem 
(a. d. 80-90), the Jewish-Christian portions, even of the 
introductory narrative, in spirit, matter, and form show 
the coloring of a later time than that of Matthew himself. 

" We may safely call these accounts post-apostolic, and 
above all post-Pauline ; the latter, if only for this reason, 
that Paul and the rest of the New Testament have as yet 
no inkling of a miraculous birth of Jesus ; which indeed 
finds no strong support until after the middle of the 
second century, in the pages of Justin, in the epistle of 
Ignatius, and in the Gospel of James." * 

According, then, to the additions in Matthew, and 
according to Luke, Maxy is betrothed to Joseph, and is 
blessed with offspring before any contact with him. 

^ Vol. ii, p. 45. * Pas;e 46. 
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Matthew, with chaste reserve, says, '' She was found 
with child of the Holy Ghost" 

Luke, following his source of information, draws a 
more sensuous picture of the heavenly mystery: "the 
Holy Ghost descended upon her in the form of a cloud, 
in which the hidden God comes near to mortal men, the 
firuit of this divine proximity is the child she bears beneath 
her bosom." 

The way in which the story grew up is also clearly 
described 

"The longing was early excited, — a longing which 
found the fullest satisfaction in the Apochryphal Gospels, 
— ^for exacter information as to the birth and childhood 
of Jesus, and thereby at the same time to obtain an 
explanation of His miraculous life. Hence arose out of 
the Old Testament the belief that He was bom of a pure 
virgin, the belief in the adoration of the Magi, the flight 
into Egypt, and the recall thence, — stories which pointed 
out the way of Christianity to the Gentiles." 

We now have before us, in his own words and at con- 
siderable length, Keim's account of the origin of the 
Infancy narrative. What is to be said concerning it ? 

My first remark upon this explanatory theory is that, 
just as it stands, without calling into question one item in 
the manifold tissue of assertions by which it is maintained, 
it is open to serious, and, as it seems to me, fatal objection. 

The theory places the accounts too early. Granting 
that the additions to Matthew, of which the Infancy nar- 
rative forms a part, and the account in Luke, were com- 
posed some time in the second decade before the close 
of the century, that date is still too early for the success- 
ful maintenance of the mythical hypothesis. * 

^ Strauss admits that the mythical hjrpothesis demands a veiy late date 
for the documents. See Bruce, Mir, EL Gospels^ p. 90. 
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In order to do this, one must push the account to a 
date when the Christians were beyond the reach of 
authoritative information. The requirement is not fulfilled 
by the date in question. At that time, beyond a doubt, 
the apostle John was living, an eye-witness of Jesus, a 
vigilant guardian of the evangelic tradition. If Jesus was 
bom of Joseph and Mary at Nazareth, I fail to see how any 
story that He was conceived by the Holy Ghost and bom 
of the virgin Mary at Bethlehem could possibly have 
arisen, taken literary form, and obtained general credence 
enough to become a part of the accepted Gospel, without 
its coming to the knowledge of John. Coming to his 
knowledge, it would have met with vigorous and effective 
protest that would have insured its destruction as an 
accepted Christian tenet It is perfectly safe to afHrm 
that no important statement conceming the life of Christ 
could have survived the contradiction of John at any time 
during his life.* 

A plain statement of facts will make clear the utter 
untenableness of the theory as it stands. 

Keim affirms with emphasis that the origin of the Infancy 
stories was Jewish-Christian. In speaking of the Gospel 
of Matthew as a whole, he says : " The interval has been 
too brief to sweep away an historical life altogether, the 
Jewish and Christian circles were too staid and too well 
taught to substitute dreams for facts, the Eastem memory 
was too tenacious, and eye-witnesses of the life of Jesus 
still lived"* 

With the change that, while most of the eye-witnesses of 
the life of Jesus were gone, John still lived, and with him 

^ We may strengthen this by 8a3ring that no new inteq>retation of the 
Gospel which contradicted John's definite teaching could have gamed 
credence for a long time after his death. 

« Page 74. 
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many of those who were disciples of the eye-witnesses (as 
Luke affirms in his preface) were living, this statement 
holds true of the time when the fabrication of the narratives 
of the birth is alleged to have taken place. It is a particu- 
larly clear account of the characteristics of the group in 
which they are said to have arisen. And we may add the 
important feet, which seems to be persistently over- 
looked by many writers on early Christian history, that 
there was in existence an organized church, jealous of the 
integrity of its doctrine, and scrupulously careful in main- 
taining without change the testimony of the apostles. 

Now among people of this conservative character, 
belonging to an organization like the early church, is said 
to have arisen, through a fusion of historical curiosity and 
doctrinal activity, the story of the virgin birth and the rest 
of the Infancy narrative. 

Underneath that explanation lies the delusion, which has 
obtained an unaccountable hold upon many minds dealing 
with this subject, that at any time a Christian church could 
have developed in vacuo the idea of the virgin birth as an 
explanation of Christ's divinity. The doctrinal implication 
is not obvious enough. It cannot be placed with a theory 
like the preexistence which is a doctrinal conception, veri- 
fiable only in the light of reason, because it lies wholly in 
the historical sphere, is doctrinal only secondarily and by 
inference, and could be verified or disproved by personal 
testimony. It was not an abstract conception, but a state- 
ment involving the experience of a family, members of 
which had been well known in the church, and who, either 
in person or by representative, were entitled to be heard 
in matters which concerned their own private history. 

By hypothesis, the stories go back to a longing early 
felt for exacter information as to the birth and childhood 
of Jesus. But if there was in existence any person who 
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could offer information, having any claim to authority, 
would people "too staid and well taught to substitute 
dreams for facts " be likely to sit calmly down and unfold 
from inner consciousness such fables as the virgin birth, 
and the rest of the Infancy story ? Along with this fallacy 
is another which vitiates much of Keim's reasoning on this 
subject, — a failure to discriminate between the canonical 
and noncanonical writings of the Infancy. He consist- 
ently treats the two sets of documents as if they stood 
upon the same level.^ He, of course, considers them about 
equally authoritative, but aside from the question of 
authority, in other ways the documents are different' 

Keim says : " The longing was early excited, — 2l long- 
ing which found the fullest satisfaction in the Apocryphal 
Gospels, for exacter information as to the birth and child- 
hood of Jesus." 

Again he says : " For as this story, following in the 
steps of our older Gospels, is fond of going back to the 
Old Testament," etc. 

This indifferent and indiscriminate treatment of records 
entirely different in genesis and character must lead to 
erroneous conclusions. In the passage before us the Gos- 
pel story and the Apocryphal legends are attributed to 
the same origin, — the curiosity of Christians as to the 
early life of Jesus. But if curiosity on the part of Chris- 
tians can account for the contents of the canonical Infancy 
narrative, it cannot account for the omissions from it, and 
the omissions are just as significant as the contents. When 
has it ever happened that unregulated curiosity could be 

^ See, however, a notable exception, Keim, vol. ii, p. 137. 

• For a statement of the world-wide difference in motive and vicwjwint, 
see Neander, History of Dogma (Bohn's Trans.), vol. i,p. 193 ; also on 
character of Gospel narratives, see Stopfer, Jesus Christ before Ministry^ 
Preface ; also for clear and saccinct account, see Bernard, Lit, of Second 
CetUmry^ lect iii, pp. 99-124. 
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satisfied with the meager details of a brief and fragmentary 
account like that of the Infancy section ? There is but a 
scanty group of brief and simple statements of fact, 
not enough to satisfy the curiosity of a devout and intelli- 
gent believer of to-day. The affirmation that the account 
is the work of those who were so eager to know how 
Christ came into the world and lived in the days of His 
youth that they created a fictitious story to satisfy* the 
longing is to me utterly unbelievable. I can well believe 
that it is the literary creation of devout interest in the early 
life of Jesus working upon the scanty materials of author- 
itative information that were within reach. That it was 
the work of curiosity beyond the reach of facts, and cut 
loose from the limitations of truth, I cannot accept. This 
process would have gone much further. Such a process we 
have in the Apocryphal stories, which are indubitably the 
work of those who, although perhaps no more curious about 
the life of Jesus than the earlier generations of believers, 
were beyond reach of authoritative knowledge, except what 
had already been given in the Gospel narrative. They were, 
moreover, less scrupulous concerning the obligation of 
strict and absolute truthfulness. 

This is certainly a reasonable explanation of the strik- 
ing difTerence between the two sets of documents concern- 
ing the Infancy, differences which Keim's theory overlooks 
altogether, or at least incorrectly minimizes. 

Still granting that the date is approximately correct, 
Keim's theory as to the way in which the Infancy narra- 
tive came into the text of Matthew's Gospel is open to 
objection. 

Keim maintains that the entire section concerning the 
infancy of Jesus is the work of a Jewish-Christian inter- 
polator, who is the author of a series of essentially related 
additions to the Grospel, marked by a special formula of 
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introduction^ by use in quotation of the Hebrew texts, 
and by a liberalizing tendency of thought. 

I remark, to begin with, that on general principles it is 
very precarious to attribute parts of a book having a 
" grrand underlying unity " to different authors on the 
ground of such slight differences in the phrasing of intro- 
ductory formulas as between " it is written in order that 
it might be fulfilled, " and " this is He spoken of by Isaiah 
the prophet, " and " this took place in order that it might 
be fulfilled which was written by the prophet, " etc. 

The formulas are generically alike, and are simply vari- 
ations in the expression of one idea, which a writer, 
desirous of giving literary finish to his work, would be 
very apt to use. 

It is hardly safer to divide the document on the g^round 
of quotations from the Septuag^nt or the Hebrew Bible. 
In the critical discussions of the unity of Matthew, it seems 
to be taken for granted that the variation in the method 
of quotation is due either to the work of different writers 
or to mere chance. 

Is it not at least conceivable that it is due to intelligent 
and deliberate choice on the part of one writer familiar 
with both texts, and using either according to his judg- 
ment of its value for the purpose in hand ? 

It would seem also that the theory vastly overworks 
the possibility of interpolation. Keim speaks of the inter- 
polations as small ; but the entire Infancy section, to say 
nothing of the other passages attributed to the inter- 
polator, can hardly be called small, at least in impor- 
tance. 

We may reasonably believe in the presence of a certain 
limited amount of interpolated material in the Gospels. 
In the days of copying, notes and comments had a way 
of creeping from the margin into the texts. It may have 

6 
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been that in the body of the narrative an unauthorized 
incident may now and then have been added. 

But this hypothesis calls for the wholesale fabrication of 
an entire section of the history, in which the actual facts 
are completely subverted. How could such a thing have 
happened ? ^ We know from references in the New Testa- 
ment how any meddling with the teaching of the apostles 
was looked upon. ' We know also that writings purport- 
ing to be of apostolic origin were scrutinized with the 
utmost care. We know that books, the authorship of 
which was in doubt, were looked upon with suspicion, 
and kept outside the canon until the church was con- 
vinced that they were of apostolic origin. We know that 
while some books ultimately accepted as canonical were 
at first looked upon with suspicion, and some which were 
at first quoted as authoritative were finally rejected, as a 
whole the process of sifting was careful and satisfactory, 
and a broad Hne of difference marks off the canonical from 
the noncanonical books.' 

This process implies such careful scrutiny of the mater- 
ials contained in the sacred tradition that I fail to see 
room for the unauthorized entrance into the text of so 
large an amount of material, containing such important 
additions to the record.* 

The careful guardianship exercised by the early church 
over the sacred apostolic tradition forbids such a sup- 

* It would have been more diflScult to interpolate new material into the 
early life of Jesus because of the absence of detail. The novelty would be 
much more conspicuous. Cf. Stanton, Gospels as Historical Documents, p. 

257. 

* Gal. i, 8 ; Rev. xxii, 18. 

• The sacredness of apostolic documents is seen in the absence of attempts 
to harmonize by chang^ing texts — e.g., Tatian ; cf Salmon, In. to N. 7"., 
p. 126. 

*On the question of interpolations see Moffat, Hist, N, 7*., Appendix. 
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position. There are other considerations still more 
definite and specific to be urged against the theory. 

The alleged interpolator described by the critic is a 
strange and fantastic figure, in whose objective reality it is 
very hard to believe. He is a Jewish-Christian, living 
after the fall of Jerusalem, who quotes from the Hebrew 
Bible in the interests of a more liberal Christianity. 

He must be marked, of course, as a Jewish-Christian 
by his use of the Hebrew Bible, and as a liberalizing 
writer by the tendency of the passages which he quotes, 
and the uses he make of them. 

A Jewish-Christian, contemporary with Luke, so zeal- 
ous for a liberal interpretation of Christianity as to attempt 
laboriously to modify the Gospel of Matthew in that 
interest, could hardly have remained unknown to Luke. 
Their common interests would inevitably have drawn 
them together, as Luke and Paul were drawn together. 
Such a man could hardly have carried out a revision of 
Matthew's Gospel without Luke's being a party to it and 
responsible for it Moreover, in the time of Luke, the 
reconstruction of Matthew's Gospel would have been a 
work of supererogation. His Gospel must certainly have 
been in course of construction, and would have served the 
end desired more perfectly than a twisted Gospel of 
Matthew. 

The distinctive mark of the interpolator is lacking from 
the crucial passage of the entire section ; namely, that 
which is connected with the virgin *birth of Christ, quoted 
from the Septuagint. Keim recognizes the difficulty, for 
he twice says that the interpolator used that version 
because it was " indispensable to his purpose." That is to 
say, that he could not have conveyed the idea of the virgin 
birth without the use of the Septuagint translation. But 
why did he care to teach the virgin birth at all ? His 
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purpose was to make the Gospel of Matthew more " lib- 
eral. " What possible connection has the virgin birth 
with that purpose ? Is it seriously held that he quoted 
Isaiah in support of the virgin birth as an attempt to make 
the story of Christ's life more attractive to Gentiles ? He 
could have done this more effectively by entirely discon- 
necting the incident from prophecy. That the idea of the 
virgin birth was repugnant to deep Jewish feeling is the 
very nearest that we can come to giving the use of this 
passage a liberal turn. It looks, however, as if the doc- 
trine were connected with ancient prophecy in order to 
make it less unpalatable to Jewish minds. 

Keim's attempt to break the force of the use of the 
Septuagint by making it indispensable to his purpose turns 
upon the assumption that the Greek word izapOivoc: is an 
incorrect, or, at least, imperfect, rendering of the Hebrew 
word ^H^X. The interpolator, fond as he was of quoting 
from the Hebrew text, was compelled to depart from it 
in this instance for he could not render the Hebrew 
word correctly without obscuring or destroying his doc- 
trine. Now the evidence upon which this statement is 
made and reiterated by one critic after another is very 
slender. 

Gesenius says that the " primary idea in this word is 
not that of unspotted virginitj', for which the Hebrews 
have the special word ^r^?, nor does it primarily signify 
the unmarried state, but simply the marriageable age, the 
age of puberty." Upon this he bases the statement that 
in the Septuagfint Isaiah vii, 14 is incorrectly rendered. 
This totally ignores the fact that in the etymology of a 
word not only root meanings, but also uses, are to be 
taken into consideration. 

The only passage which Gesenius alleges as evidence 
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that the word is used to designate any other than a virgin 
is Isaiah vii, 14, the very passage in dispute.^ 

As a matter of fact there is no conclusive evidence to 
show that the word was ever used in the Old Testament, 
except with reference to a virgin. 

The following quotation grants all that is reasonable to 
the negative side in the question : — 

" The meaning of ^hIV is from its comparatively rare 
use less easily determined. In Gen. xxiv, 43, it is used 
with reference to Rebekah, apparently in the sense of a 
virgo intacta. 

"In Ca. vi, 8, the meaning is quite uncertain. The 
women in the harem of Solomon, distinguished as they 
are from the wives and concubines, might or might not be 
virgins. We cannot, therefore, argue from the usage of 
the word the meaning intended in Isaiah vii, 14 ; but the 
whole context of the passage as well as the analogy of 
viii, 14, suggests that the sign intended did not consist in 
anything miraculous in the birth itself, but in the speedy 
coming of the event, and in the symbolical name to be 
given to the child." * Personally, I believe that this state- 
ment might be made stronger on the positive side without 
doing violence to the truth, but as it stands it deals a 
death blow to the affirmation that the Septuagint is an 
incorrect rendering. Dr. G. A. Smith may be perfectly 
correct from the point of view of contemporary under- 
standing in making the motherhood of the wonderful Child 
uncertain and obscure, but Matthew is also correct in 
interpreting the passage, in the light of the actual facts of 
Christ's life, as referring to the wonderful manner of His 
birth, and to the estate and character of His mother. 

Mr. Woods suggests also that the Septuagint transla- 

* See Gesenius on npyj^, Dict,^ p. 788. 
« Hastings B. D, article, "Virgin." 
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tion was due to a belief that the woman was a virgin at 
the time the prophecy was spoken, though married per- 
haps afterwards. The Seventy had no hint of a virgin 
birth in mind. 

We come, then, to this conclusion, justified by all the 
facts : That in the prophecy an indeterminate word was 
used, which allowed Matthew an escape from the virgin 
implication if he wished it, but since he did not, lent itself 
according to familiar usage, without violence or misinter- 
pretation, to the illustration and enforcement of his 
statement concerning the manner of Christ's birth.^ 

The use of the Septuagint in this important passage of 
the section attacked does much to cut it loose from the 
work of the alleged interpolator. There is, however, 
much stronger evidence pointing in the same direction. 
This is the character of the passages introduced. There 
is contradiction involved in the very thought that an 
interpolator whose interest is in enforcing a liberalized 
form of Christianity would connect the passages with Old 
Testament prophecies. The five passages from prophecy 
which are connected with the critical points of Christ's 
early life are five separate items in a refutation of any 
other theory of the section than that it is the attempt of a 
Hebrew to recommend Christ to his own countrymen by 
connecting even the earliest events in His life with Old 
Testament prophecies. And with this interpretation 
other features of the section agree. 

If the interpolator introduced the story of Herod and 
the wise men in the interest of a more liberal Christianity, 
he has failed most signally ; for he has succeeded only in 
imparting a more intensely Hebraic cast to the narrative. 
Let us look at it When the wise men appear, they ask 
the question, " Where is He that is born King of the Jews ?" 

^ Cf. Beecher, Prophets and Promise ^ p. 334, note. 
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The narrative introduces Gentiles in the act of approach- 
ing Christ, but they come seeking One who is so closely 
identified with the Jewish nation as to be known the 
world over as the King of the Jews. The tribute of the 
wise men to Israel is almost as marked as their reverence 
for the Child Himself. It falls in perfectly with the gen- 
eral purpose of Matthew to get outside testimony to the 
fact that Jesus was the long watched-for King of the 
Jewish nation. But the passage does not serve the pur- 
pose of a liberalizing interpolator. He would have been 
more likely to invent an incident which would exhibit 
Hebrews in the act of inviting strangers to share with 
them the glory of the Messiah's reign, and interpreting 
the Messiah as the Saviour of the world. This the pas- 
sage does not do. 

The Herod incident points the same way. The account 
occupies the consistent, unyielding Jewish attitude toward 
Herod. It represents him as doing what Jewish patriots 
always accused him of doing, viz., crushing out Jewish 
national aspirations. Herod was groping in the dark 
with his blood-stained sword for the Infant of Promise, 
because He threatened to become the living center 
around which Jewish national life might form itself 
anew. He knew little about the world's Saviour, and 
probably cared less, but he was intensely interested in 
any one proclaimed to be the King of the Jews. The 
integrity of the entire incident depends upon the intensely 
Hebrew conception of the Messiah as a national king. 
Any liberalizing writer who invented such an incident 
must have had a curiously inverted mind. 

There is no clear expression of Christian universalism 
in the entire Infancy section of Matthew. It is Jewish 
throughout. And more, it possesses in a superlative 
degree that purpose which Keim calls the " one literary 
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passion " of the book, namely, the desire " to prove Jesus 
to be the true Messiah, certainly unexpected in this form, 
yet exactly so announced by all the utterances of God in 
the Old Testament" 

He adds to this that the Gospel " appears in a favorable 
light, because it has not ignored the anti-Jewish thorn of 
offense in the life of Jesus. " In addition to this, he main- 
tains as "complete proof of its essential accuracy," that it 
exhibits " a Christ elevated, yet human, law-observing, yet 
superior to law, Jewish yet more than Jewish. " 

By the possession of all these features of the Gospel, 
which Keim adduces as especially worthy of commen- 
dation, the Infancy section demonstrates its right to a 
place in the Gospel. It is apologetic in its purpose. It 
does not ignore the anti-Jewish offense in the birth of 
Jesus, rather is so strongly apologetic that it risks being 
used as an authority against the virgin birth in order to 
bring forward and emphasize Joseph's tribute in word and 
deed to the innocence of Mary. * It seeks to prove the 
Messiahship of Jesus by linking even the strange and 
unaccountable fact of His birth of a virgin mother to Old 
Testament prophecy. It exhibits Him as elevated in His 
birth, but human in His growth ; Jewish in that He was 
bom into a Jewish family observant of all the rites and 
ordinances of the Jewish law, yet more than Jewish in that 
in His advent He was the mystery of a new divine creation. 
There are many passages in Matthew which might more 
easily be severed from the main body of the sacred tradi- 
tion than this section, which, by its grand consonance with 
the entire scheme and purpose of the Gospel, shows itself 
an unassailable part thereof. Keim*s theory, as thus far 
considered, applies only to the Gospel of Matthew, and 
the arguments offered in rebuttal have been taken from 
that Gospel only. The arguments have been formed on 
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the basis of the acceptance of a late date for the origin of 
the Infancy section. 

We now come to the question whether the assumption 

of a late date for the section is justified by the facts. Keim 

holds that the additions in Matthew and the story of Luke 

are to be dated, with the rest of Luke's Grospel, well on 

this side of the destruction of Jerusalem, u e,, somewhat 

between a. d. 80 and 90. 

I see no sufficient ground for placing the Gospel of 

Luke, as a whole, so late as the above date. According 

to the accepted chronology the events recorded in the Book 

of the Acts end somewhere between the years 59 (Har- 

nack),and 63 (Lightfoot), and the composition of the book 

is almost certainly not later than 82 ( see Ramsay, " St 

Paul," p. 387). The Book of the Acts presupposes the 

Gospel. If we allow a reasonable time between the two 

parts of Luke's work, we are pushed almost inevitably the 

other side of the fall of Jerusalem, a. d. 70.* 

In view of these facts the reasons adduced for the later 
date are not conclusive. The reason which Keim alleges 
is that the work shows evidence of having been written in 
the time after the fall of Jerusalem and the final destruction 
of the Jewish state, in that the interval between the fall of 
the city and the end of the world in the apocalyptic dis- 
courses of Jesus has indefinitely widened, and that a slow 
historic process emerges into view, in which the Gentiles 
are to be brought under the Gospel; while Matthew depicts 
the tvvo events almost without perspective. 

In the first place, in a discourse of such tremendous 
import, but treated so fragmentarily as it confessedly is in 
both accounts, it is impossible to draw any very certain 

1 On the date of Luke see Plummer, Com, on Lk, , Intro., sec. !▼ ; and 
for novel reasoning for an early date, Blass, Phil. Gosp,^ chap. iii. Cf. 
also Moffiit, Hist. N. T. Pro/o,p4e, p. 272. 
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conclusions from omissions or differences in emphasis 
between the two. 

In the second place, Matthew does make an interval 
between the two events, an interval as great as that of 
Luke, although he treats it more briefly : " This Gospel 
of the Kingdom shall be preached in the whole world for 
a testimony unto all nations, and then shall the end come." ^ 

Luke's interest in all things Gentile, leads him to place 
greater emphasis upon the interval in which the Gentiles 
are to come into the Kingdom. The details added to the 
description of the siege in Luke's account prove nothing 
except, perhaps, a more vivid imagination for such details 
on the part of the narrator. * 

This process of reasoning brings the Infancy stories 
closer to the main body of the narrative. We are justified, 
however, in making a much sharper statement concerning 
them than this. 

They show every evidence of being not late, but early, 
—one of the very earliest elements in the entire New Tes- 
tament. 

Nearly all who discuss this question seem to take it for 
granted that the Infancy stories are late additions to the 
apostolic tradition. But one seeks for the grounds of 
this conviction in vain. 

Keim asserts that " we may safely call these accounts 
post-apostolic on the ground that Paul and the rest of the 
New Testament have as yet no inkling of a miraculous 
birth of Jesus, which indeed finds no strong support until 
after the middle of the second century, in the pages of 
Justin, in the epistles of Ig^natius, and in the Gospel of 
James. " • 

^ Matt zxiT, 14. 

'See Mmtt zxir, 15 ; Cf. Gloag, Iniro, Syn, Gospels^ p. 246. 

•ft«e4S. 
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He also says that " the Jewish-Christian portions, even 
of the introductory narrative, in spirit, matter, and form, 
show the coloring of a later time than that of Matthew 
himself. " 

It would be interesting to have the evidences for this 
last assertion clearly set forth. In the " serried ranks of 
annotations, " of which the great critic is justly proud, 
none are devoted to this particular assertion. And one 
may safely assert that they are not forthcoming because 
they are not in existence. There are but three particulars 
in the entire narratives which may, with any plausibility, 
be urged in proof of a late origin. All three are in Luke. 
First is the alleged metaphysical implication of the sen- 
tences attributed to the angel in which Jesus is called the 
Son of God.* In regard to this it may reasonably be 
suggested that if any metaphysical statement were intended, 
it would not have been allowed to remain implicit in a mere 
statement, but would have been reenforced by exposition 
and argument It would have filled a larger place in the 
rest of the Gospel. The dependence of the divine Son- 
ship of Jesus upon the method of His birth is not stated 
again. And the very wording of the passage indicates 
the meaning : " He shall be great, and shall be called the 
Son of the Most High ; and the Lord God shall give Him 
the throne of His father David, and He shall reign over 
the house of Jacob for ever, and of His kingdom there 
shall be no end. . . . The Holy Ghost shall come upon 
thee, and the power of the Most High shall overshadow 
thee : wherefore also the holy thing which shall be bom 
shall be called the Son of God. " * 

In this passage nothing further is intended than the as- 
sertion that by the power of God, immediately exercised, 
she should become the mother of the Messiah promised 

^ See diicussion below, p. 106 seq. 'Luke i, 32, 35. 
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to the house of David, who by His transcendent holiness 
should gain the Messianic title, tlie Son of God. 

The second feature which is urged in favor of a late 
origin is the univcrsalism in Simeon's address, " Mine eyes 
have seen thy salvation,' which thou hast prepared before 
the face of all peoples. A light for the unveiling of the 
Gentiles (margin)." 

In answer, we urge that this is no more than is con- 
tained in the first statement of the promise made to 
Abraham,* and the very next sentence shows us that we 
are still moving in the circle of Old Testament notions: 
" The gloiy of thy people Israel." 

Again, the minor note in Simeon's address: "Behold, 
this child is set for the falling and the rising of many in 
Israel ; and for a sign which is spoken against ; yea and 
a sword shall pierce through thine own soul; that thoughts 
out of many hearts may be revealed, " This sentence 
ought to be convincing evidence of an early origin for tht 
account in which it is found ; for it would have been in. 
possible for any Christian to refer in that vague and elli| 
tical manner to the great catastrophe of Christ's deat 
had it already occurred. The confident optimism of t' 
narrative is scarcely qualified by this word of Simeon, n 
has caught the minor note of prophecy, such ai 
sounded in Isaiah, ch. 53, and also has seen more iJ 
than others into the corruptions of the ajje. which pro ■ 
sorrow for thr'"'^ah and those who loved Hin 
favor of anea (jp for the Infancy story may'ly 
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foot, 110-115 Stanton. Between no and 117, Hamack, 
who holds that it may possibly be as late as 125). 

These letters are full of allusions to the miraculous 
birth. (See Epistle to Ephesians, chaps, xviii, xix, etc.) 

In the 19th chapter of the Epistle to the Ephesians 
he says:" Now the virginity of Mary was hidden from the 
Prince of this world, as was also her offspring, and the 
death of the Lord; three mysteries of renown which were 
wrought in silence by God. How then was He manifested 
to the ages ? A star shone forth in heaven above all the 
stars, the light of which was inexpressible, while its 
novelty struck men with astonishment. And all the rest 
of the stars, with the sun and moon, formed a chorus to 
this star, and its light was exceeding great above them all. " 

The latter part of the foregoing citation is commented 
upon by Dr. Stanton (Gospels as Hist. Doc, pt. I, p. 15) 
as exhibiting the use of an extra-canonical source, either 
oral or written. He says of the star-chorus : " This de- 
scription differs markedly from the simple narrative of St. 
Matthew. It is unlikely that Ignatius is merely giving 
the rein to his imagination. We may conjecture that he 
had obtained the idea from the same source, whatever 
that was, as the words of the risen Christ which have just 
been discussed. " 

If this supposition is correct, then we have the follow- 
ing interesting fact : That there was in circulation in the 
first quarter of the second century a story based upon St. 
Matthew's account and differing from it only in the addi- 
tion of picturesque and illustrative details, and not yet 
cut loose from the primitive narrative in the unrestrained 
use of the imagination. Since such a story must have been 
in existence some time in order to gain circulation and a cer- 
tain amount of authority, the fact above stated alone goes a 
long way toward pushing the canonical narrative into the 
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first century. The fragment exhibits clearly the working of 
the mythic temper, and serves to emphasize the restrained 
sobriety of Matthew's account with its emphasis upon cen- 
tral facts and neglect of details. The statement of Ignatius, 
however derived, represents the transition from the histori- 
cal spirit of the evangelists to the wonder-mongering spirit 
of the apocryphal gospels. 

In the Epistle to the Trallians,' he says : ** Stop your 
ears, therefore, when any one speaks to you at variance with 
Jesus Christ, who was descended from David, and was 
also of Mary, who was truly bom and did eat and drink. 
He was truly persecuted under Pontius Pilate, He was 
truly crucified and died, in the sight of beings in heaven, 
and on earth, and under the earth. He was also truly 
raised from the dead," etc. The succession of statements 
recalls to mind the Apostles* Creed, and the somewhat 
formal and stereotyped phraseology indicates that it was 
taken from some of those forms of catechetical instruc- 
tion which afterwards developed into the old Roman sym- 
bol and the creeds. 

His statements show clearly enough that the belief in 
the birth of Christ as narrated in the Gospels was con- 
sidered in the first quarter of the second century an essen- 
tial item in the historic faith, and also that denial of it was 
confined to those who questioned the reality of Christ's 
earthly life throughout. The alternatives of belief, as 
exhibited in the writings of Ignatius, seem to have been — 
the miraculous birth or docetism.* 

The writings of Justin Martyr belong to a slightly 
later date, but in the statements and arguments which 
occupy many chapters of his works, there are several 
interesting items. In the first place, he confined himself 
with surprising carefulness to the canonical accounts. 

1 Cap. 1, xz. ' See Note D, end of Volume. 
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There are several references to what may possibly be 
noncanonical sources/ but the changes are very slight, 
and contain merely explanatory or illustrative material — 
there is no invention of additional incidents. He uses 
both Gospels (see Apol. 1 : 33), and does not deviate from 
them in any matters of essential fact 

This latter consideration is especially important, for it 
shows that down to the middle of the second century 
the canonical account was kept by orthodox church 
teachers free from legendary invention, and treated as 
authoritative in connection with the birth of Christ.* 
The interval which separates Justin from the Gospels of 
Matthew and Luke,* together with the general accuracy 
of his citations, indicates the great care with which the 
evangelic tradition of the Lord's birth was guarded. 
Again, in the Dialogue, Justin put into the mouth of his 
imaginary opponent arguments against the miraculous 
birth which must have been derived from Jewish sources, 
and represent with great accuracy the unyielding ultra- 
Jewish attitude toward the whole subject. (See note and 
reference on page 32.) 

This reference, together with the fact that there was 
throughout the second century, and reaching back to the 
period of the apostles, an unbroken succession of heret- 
ical teachers (Cerinthus, Carpocrates, Basilides, Valen- 
tinus, Marcion ; Gnostics, Docetae, Ebionites, Ophites, etc., 
some of whom did and some did not believe in the 
miraculous birth, but all of whom testify to its prevalence 
as a Christian doctrine) whose fundamental tenets com- 
pelled them to the rejection of the Infancy narratives, 
shows clearly that the canonical story of Christ's birth 

* See Apology 32, Dialogue with Trypho, 23, 43, loo. 

• Dial. 77, 78, 88, 102, etc. 

■ Cf. Dial. Cap. 75, with Matt xvi, 18. 
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did not creep into a place of authority, but had been pre- 
served with care as a sacred deposit after having passed 
through the fires of controversy. It is inconceivable that 
a section of the narrative should have endured such in- 
tense opposition had it not been well authenticated as 
apostolic in its origin. And throughout the entire con- 
troversy, there is no shred of documentary evidence from 
either side to indicate that any one questioned the deri- 
vation of the Infancy documents from the apostolic age. 

Upon the basis of careful investigation of the patristic 
literature. Dr. Gore says: "We have evidence then that 
the virgin birth held a prominent place in the second century 
tradition or creed of the churches of Rome, Greece, 
Africa, Asia, Syria, and Palestine, Arabia. Such a con- 
sensus in the second century reaching back to its begin- 
ning, among very independent churches, seems to us, 
apart from any question of the Gospels, to prove for the 
belief an Apostolic origin. 

It could not have taken such an undisputed position 
unless it had really had the countenance of the Apostolic 
founders of churches, of Peter and Paul and John, of 
James and the Lord's brethren." ^ It would seem as if 
Keim's assertion that the narrative of the Infancy receives 
no strong support until after the middle of the second 
century is effectually disposed of. * (See notes B and C 
at end of chapter.) 

One other general consideration against Keim^s view 
should be taken into account The supposition that the 
Infancy narrative is at once Jewish and late would seem 
to be altogether inadmissible. In order to be late the 
narrative must be non-Jewish for the following reasons : 

First The Jewish Christian church at Jerusalem was 

^ See Admission of Lobstein on this point in Birth of Christ : Preface. 
' Dissertations, pp. 48, 49. See entire statement. 
6 
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finally broken up in a. d. 135. No other Jewish-Christian 
community was strong enough to have created a legend 
which would have been accepted by the church in general. 

Second From the death of James (a. d. 62 or 63) until 
the date of Hadrian's edict against the Jews the control of 
the Jerusalem church was vested in a succession of bishops, 
all of whom according to Eusebius* (who uses Hege- 
sippus as authority) were " of the circumcision, " i. ^., strict 
observance Jews, and the church was of the same character. 

"During the period, indeed from the outbreak of 
troubles, a. d. 62, till long after the suppression of Barco- 
chab's revolt, they must often have been sorely harassed 
by political convulsions, and by the persecutions which 
they had to endure at the hands of their compatriots who 
did not believe in Jesus." * 

It is extremely unlikely that churches ruled by strictly 
Jewish bishops, and passing through such tumultuous 
experiences, would have originated innovations in the 
evangelic tradition so serious as are involved in the Infancy 
narrative. All considerations, therefore, of which there 
are many, pointing to an early Palestinian origin, as 
strongly point to a date for their origination previous to 
the death of James, in the very heart of the Apostolic era* 

* H. E., Bk. iv, cap. ▼. 

• Stanton, Gospels as Hist, Doc.y Pt. I, p. 253. 

' For statement of probable occasion when questionings on subject of 
Christ's birth arose see Gore : Dissert. ^ p. 12. 

NOTE A 

Gardner (Historical View of the New Testament, p. 163.) repeats this 
argument of Keim but cannot be said to have added greatly to its cogency. 
The argument exhibits a naTve unconsciousness of a perfectly obvious dis- 
tinction. Gardner says : <* It is quite true that Matthew and Luke tell both 
of the miraculous birth and the descent of the Spirit at baptism, but in doing 
so they combine two inconsistent explanations of the same truth. For it is 
dear that if Jesus was filled with the Spirit from His mother's womb, there 
no need that that Spirit should come upon Him at His baptism." To 
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Mj nothing of the failure to distinguish (as Keim has done) between the 
Spirit looked upon as creative energy and as a person, this argument over- 
looks the fact that all the requirements of the Gospel narrative which brings 
together the miraculous birth and the baptism would be met by the simple 
and necessary supposition, that the Spirit who had been energizing in the 
Ufe and being of Jesus from the beginning was then consciously and com- 
pletely accepted in His personal manifestation as Inspirer and Guide. The 
experience of the baptism certainly could not have been without some rela- 
tionship to Jesus* past experience. How did He know that the Spirit had 
been manifested to Him, and bestowed in full measure upon Him at the 
Baptism ? Simply because the lofty experience of that hour at the Jordan, 
the critical importance of which I would not for a moment seem to under- 
estimate, was the culmination of a series of gracious experiences, (the full 
significance of which he may not have hitherto understood) which reached 
back even to His childhood. The baptismal experience was the key which 
unlocked the secret of His whole life. But its importance and value con- 
sist in the fact that it was so related to His entire life, past and future, as 
to give us a revelation of its quality throughout Instead of being inconsist- 
ent with the account of the Baptism, the miraculous birth and the story 
of the youthful visit at Jerusalem are necessary to any intelligible explana- 
tion of the BaptisnL The latter experience is intelligible only as a culmi- 
nating revelation of an inspired and God-filled life. The real significance 
of this argument of Keim and Gardner is that up to the time of the Bap- 
tism, Jesus was not the Son of God in any special sense, that He had no 
relationship, conscious or unconscious, to the Holy Spirit ; that He was (in 
the theological sense) a natural man and that, at the Baptism, a new being 
was created. This robs the entire life of Jesus previous to His ministry of 
any significance or value. Gardner also argues from a parallelism between 
the experience of the believer and that of the Master. " Paul says that 
the followers of Christ are buried with Him in baptism. This view is ex- 
plicable only on the supposition that the Spirit was given to believers as to 
their Master in baptism. This new birth they share with Him, that they 
may also share His life." 

It is, of course, not fair to force an inference too far, but the implication 
of this last sentence inevitably carries one a long way. It, of course, im- 
plies that at His baptism the Lord experienced a <<new birth." Not only 
are nv to be bom again, but Jesus had to be bom again, and the question 
necessarily arises : What was Jesus before this new birth occurred ? What 
did His new birth involve ? In our case it involves a change from a natural 
tmspiritual, sinful condition of greater or less alienation from God into a new 
filial and spiritual temper and life. Does the parallel hold in the case of 
Jesus ? Was He changed by this new birth from a sinner into God's anointed, 
or merely from a dod lacking the divine fire? For if the experience 
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at the baptism necessarily excludes a miraculous conception by the power of 
the Holy Spirit, it with equal force excludes all inspiration or even vital 
contact with the Spirit from all the pre-b2^)tismal life of Jesus. It seems to 
me that the argument carries those who make it into deeper waters than they 
are aware. 

This question apart, however, I doubt the force of the parallel. For I 
do not believe that any experience comparable with that of Jesus at the 
Jordan was ever undergone by a believer de novo. No man ever consciously 
and completely entered into a gracious relationship of dependence and obedi- 
ence with the Spirit as a Person without premonitions, without anticipatory 
experiences, without being moved and won by the Spirit in previous con- 
scious experiences, and certainly not without the secret workings of the 
Spirit in the life. Even if the supposition that the birth of Jesus was purely 
natural were true, I cannot believe that the Baptism was so entirely revolu- 
tionaiyand sporadic as these statements imply. In short the argument 
against the miraculous birth drawn from the experience at the Jordan fails 
utterly to justify itself. 

NOTE B 

The lack of documentary evidence as to the use of the creed in the 
sub-apostolic age is at least partially explained by the fact that the Chris- 
tians kept the statements of their belief as sacred arcana not on any 
account to be made common property by being committed to writing and 
put into circulation, but to be preserved religiously in the memory. Lumby 
in the first chapter of his book on the History of the Creeds shows this 
fact and adduces the literature which exhibits it. When the creeds first 
appear in Christian literature, the creeds of all the historic churches are so 
nearly identical as to point unmistakably to a common source, and the very 
fact that they were looked upon as sacred, too sacred to be communicated 
to the public or put in writing, together with the no less certain fact that 
during the period to which our documents refer, creeds underwent prac- 
tically no changes except in minor points of phraseology, is strong evi- 
dence of their authoritative apostolic origin. (Cambridge, x88o.) 

NOTE C 

H. B. Swete (The Apostles* Creed, Cam., 1894, pp, 42, ff) in rebut- 
tal of Hamack, has made a very clear exhibition of the evidence for the 
antiquity of the doctrine of the miraculous birth. 

From the statement of the Roman Creed of the fourth century, in which 
the miraculous birth holds a forward place he follows the belief, step by 
step, through Irenaeus, Tertullian, Justin Martyr, Aristides, Ignatius. A 
collateral line of evidence is followed through the various heretical sects 
and teachers to the beginning of the second century. Those heresiarchs 
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who accept the fact do so <' on the authority of the Gospels, and not as a 
tradition inherited from the church ;" and those who deny do not all^e on 
their side a lack of apostolic authority for the doctrine. 

Still another thread of proof is connected with the Jewish attitude 
toward the doctrine. Finding that the Christians were united in denying 
Joseph's paternity and evidently unable to adduce any satisfactory evidence 
. in its favor, they accepted the denial and made it the basis of an attack 
upon the honor of Jesus* home. This was familiar argument to Celsus. 
The details of this disgusting and blasphemous Pantheras story lends proba- 
bility to the view that it goes back anterior to the age of Hadrian, and the 
" impression is confirmed which has been received from the letters of 
Ignatius as to the wide difiusion of this belief among Christians of the 
generation which immediately followed the death of St. John." 

For the sources of the doctrine we are thus forced back to the Gospels 
themselves. Justin states that the doctrine was learned from the Memoirs, 
and his references are mostly to St. Luke, though not exclusively. 
Ignatius, on the other hand, appears to be independent of both narrators. 

'< If he leans to either, it is to St. Matthew, but, on the whole, his 
words leave the impression that he either refers to some third docim:ient 
perhaps akin to our first Gospel, or is simply handing in a fact which had 
been taught him orally, probably when he first received the Faith. The 
latter supposition carries us back, perhaps far back, into the first century.*' 

The story of the Infancy lay outside the plan both of Mark and John, 
but forms an integral part of Luke*s story. Marcion*s mutilated Gospel 
began with an arbitrary fusion of iii, I , and iv, 3 1 , yet if, as is altogether prob- 
able, the first two chapters formed a part of the original Gospel, " the most 
important record of the conception is carried back, let us say, to A. d. 75- 
80, a terminus ad quern for the publication of the third Gospel accepted by 
one of the most cautious and far seeing of living New Testament scholars," 
(f. e, Sanday). Then follows a most interesting statement of facts which 
have been generally overlooked in the discussion. 

*< The style of Luke i, 5 to ii, 52, clearly points to sources older than the 
Gospel itself. There are indeed correspondences of style and vocabulary 
which connect this section with the rest of the Gospel and show that the 
whole book has passed through the hands of the same compiler ; yet the 
section betrays unmistakably, as we think, an independent origin. It has 
an archaic tone ; its thought and spirit are Judseo-Christian ; the hymns 
which characterize it are permeated by the thought and language of the 
Old Testament ; the narrative preserves a simplicity which contrasts not 
only with St. Luke's formal dialogue, but with his rendering of the Syn- 
optic tradition. " Every consideration thus urges to the acceptance of an 
early date for the Infancy narratives. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE THEORY OP LATE COMPOSITE ORIGIN — 50LTAU 

The theoiy of Soltau * as to the origin of the Infancy 
stories differs somewhat from Keim's, especially in the 
place which he gives to heathen influences, and in his 
assertion of a later date for completion of the story. He 
says : " Toward the end of the first century Bethlehem 
was regarded as the real birthplace of Jesus. Upon this 
foundation were built up the two narratives which now 
stand at the beginning of the first and third Gospels." * 

It will be seen that the foundation of the story was not 
laid until about the end of the first century. The work 
of developing the legend must have been done after that 
date. 

The author next proceeds to involve Luke in the chron- 
ological difficulty concerning the death of Herod. He 
says flatly, " Herod the Great, under whom Jesus is sup- 
posed to have been bom, was already dead." This argu- 
ment has been very generally abandoned as incorrect* 

In stating some of the difficulties involved in the two 
stories, Soltau makes at least one serious error of his own. 
He says, " We learn from Matthew, on the other hand, that 
Bethlehem was the real native place of Joseph and Mary." * 
As a matter of fact, we do not learn anything of the kind. 

» 7%t Birth efjfna Christ, by W. Soltau, A. and C. Black, London. 
' P. iS, cf. Keim. quoted on p. 60. 

■See H. B. D. Art. : N. T. Chron., also Ranuaj, Was Christ born 4t 
Belhleliem? Cap. X. 
•P. 30. 
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According to Soltau, there was a process of growth, by 
accretion and redaction, from the fundamental misconcep- 
tion that the Messiah must be born in Bethlehem to the 
elaborate legend as it now stands in the Gospels. 

The first form of it was a story* " current in Palestinian 
circles, which represented that Jesus actually came from 
Nazareth, but was bom as a descendant of David in Beth- 
lehem, and was really derived in the male line from David 
himself, though the story even in this developed form 
knew nothing as yet of the virgin birth of Jesus. It 
described in a genuinely Jewish* way the joy manifested 
by the oldest generation when the Messiah appeared, and 
was only legendary in so far as it acquiesced in the dog- 
matic views which required that the Messiah should be 
bom only in David's native place." 

*' The next step in this building-up process was a further- 
developed Jewish-Christian version of the story, to the 
effect that Jesus, the son of Joseph, of the tribe of David, 
was bom in Bethlehem, and from that place joumeyed to 
Nazareth, a story recounted in a different form and with 
different ideas from those of the account in the First and 
Third Evangelists." To this developed story Luke added 
as details : — 

1. Generation of Jesus through the Holy Spirit (i, 25- 

56). 

2. The Angels' Song of Praise (ii, 8-20). 

Matthew has connected the virgin birth with Jesus, and 
the visit of the Magi. 

The song attributed to the angels was taken even in 
verbal details from certain inscriptions discovered recently 

1 Pp. 28, 29. 

' This admission as to the early composition of the songs is really fatal, 
for the songs are an integral part of the story, and are logically and vitally 
connected with the miraculous birth. See discussion Chap. VI. 
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in Asia Minor, in which was oqiressed the common joy 
felt over the birth of the Emperor A'ugustus, 

The adoration of the Magi was altogether based upon 
heathen mythol<^[y. The story of the Magi is made up 
of two elements taken from very different sources : The 
sign c^ the star from the celestial phenomena, connected 
in popular mythology with the birth of great men, and the 
journey of the wise men from the east from a story of the 
journey of the Parthian King Tiridates and his Magians 
from the East in the time of Nero ( a. d. 66 ). 

Soltau says, that "in the joyful Christmas message (Luke 
ii , 14), the terms in which in those days it was usual to 
pay homage to the earthly prince of peace, Augustus, were 
applied quite spontaneously to the heavenly Prince of 
Peace, so the first evangelists felt that the journey of the 
Magi from the East, which threw the whole cultured 
world into a state of astonishment, could only be explained, 
if their act of adoration might be transferred from the anti- 
christ Nero to the Messiah." ' 

The vii^n birth, which is not accounted for in the natu- 
ral history of the legend thus far, is to be viewed under 
three aspects: — 

1. As regards form, the whole narrative is simply a 
deliberate recast of the older Jewish fables about Samson 
and John. 

2. As regards matter, on the other hand, it is to be ex- 
plained as a transformation of biblical conceptions, due to 
misconception. 

3. At the same time, those elements drawn from heathen 
mythology can be detected which promoted the transfor- 
mation of Christian ideas, and the development of a wrong 
conception. 

The matter in the early chapters was built up almost 
' Pp. 39. 40. 
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verse by verse upon the original foundation of the story 
of John by gradual accretions and successive redactions, 
until we come to the finished product of the double legend. 
The finished product is very late, for, according to the 
theory, the legend was completed after the views of Paul 
and John were published and had time to percolate into 
the popular mind and start up a reaction in the shape of 
legendary stories. 

" When the Pauline and Johannine Christology,* having 
been translated into popular language, penetrated to the 
lower classes of the people, it was almost bound to lead 
to the view becoming current amongst Christians untrained 
in philosophy, that Christ, in calling God his Father, did 
not merely call Him so in the sense in which all are chil- 
dren of God, but that He was even bodily of 'higher 
derivation,* of divine origin. Here, then, the myth-making 
imagination of Christians, roused to religious enthusiasm, 
settled, and sought to remodel in a form intelligible to the 
senses what had been puzzled out by the brains of philos- 
ophers and dogmatists ; and in this task, widely diffused 
heathen fables again came to their assistance." 

Now that this theory lies fully before me, I confess to 
no little hesitation in undertaking to criticise it. It is so 
complicated and so ingenious, and yet so full of logical 
inconsistencies and unprovable assumptions. The logical 
tangle into which its statements lead is so complete that I 
find it very difficult to understand how its author himself 
could have overlooked it. 

On page twenty-five, he says : " Toward the end of the 
first century, Bethlehem was regarded as the real birth- 
place of Jesus. Upon this foundation were built up the 
two narratives, which now stand at the beginning of the 
first and third Gospels.'* 

'Pp-44,45« 
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On page forty-eight, he says : " The idea that the Holy 
Spirit begat Jesus can have no other than a Hellenic 
origin. Note here that the idea did not certainly arise 
until toward the end of the first century, or cannot have 
come to be commonly held." 

We have here a curious process. There came into 
existence near the end of the first century a conviction 
that Jesus must be bom at Bethlehem. From this begin- 
ning, by an elaborate process of building up, detail upon 
detail, through the addition to the primitive toadition of 
detached fn^ments from all im^nable sources culmin- 
ating finally in the fiction of the vii^ birth, which is itself 
a complicated, manufactured article, the completed fable 
came to be, and yet the beginning and the ending of this 
whole process is dated at the same time. The conviction 
that Jesus must be bom at Bethlehem arose about the 
end of the first century, the Hellenic conception of the 
miraculous birth arose about the end of the first century, 
and yet between the two lies a process of development, 
which would require at least a half century to consum- 
mate. If this is " scientific criticism," one would like to 
see what sort of work old-fashioned dogmatism would 
make of the Interpretation of the documents. 

One can see plainly enough where the difficulty lies. 
The process of building up an elaborate legend from such 
humble beginnings as a simple belief that Jesus was bom 
at Nazareth of Joseph and Mary, into the story as we now 
have it, by adding details borrowed from Old Testament 
stories, heathen mjfthology, and Imperial edicts, requires 
time and a great deal of it. The process must be supposed 
to begin late because time must be allowed for the sharp 
outlines of the "genuine tradition" to become blurred — 
this accounts for the beginning of the process at about 
the end of the first century. It is unsafe to carry the pro- 
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cess of formation too far into the second century for we 
begin to have some definite results as to the establish- 
ment of the canon and the formation of church creeds ; 
hence the completion of the process is put about the end 
of the first century. 

But it is clearly impossible that such a process as the 
theory describes could have occupied less than half a 
century. If the foundation of the legend was laid, as 
Soltau affirms, in the dogma of the Bethlehem birth about 
the end of the first century, then the capstone of the virgin 
birth could not have been in place before a. d. 150. We 
have indubitable evidence that the virgin birth had recog- 
nized credal standing in all the principal churches long 
before that date. 

I do not propose to deal with Soltau's theory of piece* 
meal growth in detail ; it really is not worth while. The 
theory is sufficiently condemned on general principles of 
common sense and logical consistency. 

But I do propose to take up a few specimens of the criti- 
cal work, which has gone into the elaboration of the theory. 

In the first place, it is noticeable that he assumes that 
any similarity between heathen stories and the incidents 
connected with the birth of Jesus is evidence enough that 
the Christian writer borrowed from the heathen as a source, 
provided there is a bare possibility that the Christian 
writer was acquainted with the authority in question. For 
example, the words attributed by Luke to the angel is 
said to be taken verbatim from congratulatory inscriptions 
on the birth of Augustus. 

" The writer transferred them to the times when his 
Saviour was bom ; for no one, who decides the question 
from a scientific standpoint, could really doubt the priority 
of the Asiatic inscriptions to the first beginnings of a 
history of the childhood of Jesus." 
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Now notice the assumptions upon which this conclusion 
rests: — 

1. That the inscriptions were prior to the composition 
of the angels' song in Luke's Gospel. 

2. That the angels' song was of heathen origin. Soltau 
says in the texts that the '' ideas in the angels' song may 
be of purely heathen origin, " and in a note, " This, of 
course, excludes the idea that the form, which they have 
taken was due to Jewish-Christians ; we may be sure that 
they are not of Palestinian origin." 

3. That the writer was familiar with the inscriptions and 
transferred them to his Saviour. If any one of these three 
assumptions breaks down, the theory goes with it 

Now of the assumptions, we may say of the first that it 
is probably correct, if the date assigned to the inscriptions 
is accurate. The history of the Augustan period is notably 
obscure, and all conclusions concerning dates are to be 
held with caution. 

As to the second assumption, we may safely say that it 
is contradicted by two patent facts. First, its connection 
with the doctrine of angels, which, in the form given 
it in the Infancy narrative, is a distinctly Jewish con- 
ception. * Second, the song of the angels is a fragment 
of a poem originally written in Hebrew with the distinctive 
Hebrew parallelism still remaining. Unfortunately, the 
writer has chosen one of the most ancient and character- 
istically Hebraic portions of the New Testament as exhibit- 
ing late heathen influence. * 

As to the third assumption, we have no evidence to 
justify a conclusion one way or the other. The confident 
assertion that the song of the angels was framed from 
Imperial inscriptions is shattered upon the actual facts. 

^ See Hastings B. D., article Angels, also note at end of Chap. vi. 
* Briggs, New Light on L, J,, p. 163. 
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It is hardly necessary to add that the inscriptions them- 
selves coincide with Luke only in the use of words com- 
monly used in classic and Hellenic Greek. The similarity 
between the inscriptions and the passage in Luke is not 
striking enough to warrant any definite conclusion apart 
from other considerations. ^ 

Another specimen of Soltau's critical method is seen in 
his attempt to account for the story of the wise men. He 
fails altogether to see, or at least to mention, the inter- 
dependence of this story Mrith the incident of the massacre 
of the Innocents and the flight into Egypt. In Matthew's 
account, the visit and inquiry of the wise men for the new- 
bom King called Herod's attention to His birth ; made the 
flight into Egypt necessary ; and occasioned the slaughter 
of the Innocents. This does not prevent the critic, how- 
ever, from ascribing the closely knit narrative to several 
independent sources. 

The massacre of the Innocents and the flight into Egypt 
was due to the influence of the Old Testament precedents. * 
The star of the wise men was taken from the common 
mythology, in which celestial phenomena are said to have 
accompanied the birth of great men. The journey of the 
wise men, however, was due to a story recorded by Pliny 
and repeated with variations by Dio Cassius of a visit of 
King Tiridates, and the Magians to Nero. The writer of 
the account in Matthew could not believe that this visit 
of respect and worship could have been made to such a 
monster as Nero, and therefore made free to correct his- 
tory by attributing the visit to Jesus. He took great 
pains, however, to suppress the fact that there was a king 
among the visitors, although the Christian imagination has 
delighted to think that kings came to worship the King 

* See Soltau's proof passages in appendix to his book. 
" Ex. i, IS. 
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of kings. He lost a great opportunity in suppressing the 
fact that there was a king among the Magi Think, 
too, of the cosmopolitan comprehensiveness of a mind that 
could take an incident from the Old Testament and remodel 
it, a feature from current mythology, and a fact of Roman 
imperial histoiy, and weave them together so that the star 
(taken from current mythology) led the wise men on a 
journey (taken from the history of Nero's reign) to seek 
the king, upon whom Herod made a murderous attempt 
(according to the Old Testament mythology) which would 
have succeeded if the Child had not fled to ^ypt (accord- 
ing to Old Testament precedent), and the wise men returned 
home another way (according to Dio Cassius). 

The whole contention depends for its plausibility on the 
assumption, first, that the account in Matthew is late, 
which is contradicted by the Christolc^y of the entire 
section; second, that the writer was familiar with the 
incidents of Roman court life, for which there is not the 
slightest foundation ; third, that the writer would have 
accepted with equal facility ideas from the Old Testament, 
current mythology, and Roman history, which is contra* 
dieted by cveiy single implication of the passage. In the 
facts of the case the explanation has not a 1^ to stand 
upon. 

Once more, I wish to call attention to the curious 
natural histoiy, which the critic ascribes to the idea of the 
virgin birth : — 

In form — a deliberate recast of older Jewish fables 
about Samson, and John the Baptist 

In matter — a transformation of biblical conceptions, such 
as those found in the Christologies of Paul and John. In 
final outcome — modified by heathen elements. 

This elaborate explanation also breaks into fragments 
k upon actual facts : — 
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1. It calls for a late origin, i. e,^ after the publication and 
common acceptance of the writings of John and Paul, 
which is contradicted by the nature of the documents, and 
by the known facts of Christian thought of the early 
second century. * 

2. The virgin birth in its statement in the Infancy nar- 
rative is not doctrinal in its form. It is stated as a his- 
torical fact without elaboration or development. 

3. The documents, in which the statement is found, and 
of which it is a component part, are essentially Jewish. 

The entire theory of Soltau breaks down upon three 
unassailable facts : — 

1. The narratives, each of Matthew and Luke, arc 
units. They have one central formative principle, close 
inter-relation of parts, and unbroken flow of narrative. 

2. The narratives are ancient This has been demon- 
strated at length in these pages, and is an assured result 
of criticism. 

3. The narratives are Jewish — ^the convincing evidence 
for this has been urged at length.^'* 

In contrast with the work of Soltau, which seems to me 
a travesty upon criticism, I wish to place before the reader 

' One might easily overlook the insuperable difficulties involved in this 
theory. The In£uiqr narrative according to Soltau originated among 
ample-minded people, familiar with the teachings of Paul and John, but 
incapable of understanding them in the sense intended by their authors. 
These people succeeded in concocting a crude theory of their own to explain 
the greatness of Jesus, and in thrusting it up over the heads of their leaders 
and teachers into a secure place among the documents of Christianity, and 
the creeds of the church. 

' See Lobstein, p. 129. 

■See Fairbaim, PkiL Christian Religion^ p. 518, quoted in note 
at end of volume. Also Ibid,^ p. 349, on character of the narrative of 
Infancy. 

* For a statement of this by one clearly alive to all the difficulties invol- 
ved in the narratives, see Mathews : Mess, Hope in N, T., p. 233. 
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a specimen of sane and scholarly criticism working upon 
the documents of the Infancy. Dr. C. A. Briggs, of New 
York, is known on both sides of the Atlantic as a critic 
who is thoroughly committed to the documentary theory 
both of the Old Testament and the New. I take the 
liberty of quoting a chapter from his recent book on "New 
light on the Life of Christ." ^ I may say that most of my 
book was written before I had the privilege of seeing the 
work of Dr. Briggs. 

" The Gospels of Mark and John agree in having no 
gospel of the infancy of Jesus. This was due, doubtless, 
to a lack of interest in that part of the life of Jesus, as 
well as to the fact that both of these Gospels seem to be 
limited to the testimony of what the primary authorities 
themselves had seen and heard, St. Peter in Mark, and St. 
John in the Gospel of John ; that is, in both Gospels in 
their original forms. 

" The later editors, doubtless owing to a more dogmatic 
interest, thinking of Jesus as the Son of God and divine, 
had still less interest in the infancy of Jesus. The gospel 
of the Infancy is confined to a brief statement in Matthew 
1, 1 8 to ch. ii to which a genealogy of Jesus is prefixed ; and 
a fuller statement, Luke i-ii, to which a genealogy is 
appended, iii, 23-38, the ministry of John being inserted, 

iii, 1-22. 

" The fact, that in both cases the gospel of the Infancy is 
attached to genealogies shows an interest in proving that 
Jesus was the son of David, the heir of the promises to 
David and his seed, and so the Messiah. The fact that 
Luke's genealogy goes back to Adam shows a human 
interest, and a universalism characteristic of the Roman 
disciple of St Paul. The stories of the Infancy, told by 
Matthew, were all to show that Jesus was the Messiah of 

' Published by Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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Prophecy: (i) The annunciation to Joseph and birth of 
Jesus, as the fulfillment of the prophecy of Isaiah respect- 
ing Immanuel. (2) The adoration of the Magi, as the 
fulfillment of the prophecy of Micah that the Messiah 
would be bom in Bethlehem. (3) The blood-bath of 
Bethlehem and the flight into Egypt, as fulfilling the proph- 
ecy of Jeremiah, of Rachel weeping for her children ; and 
the prediction of Hosea that, ' out of Egypt did I call my 
son.' (4) The return to Nazareth, as fulfilling the 
prophecy of Isaiah that He should be called a Nazarene. 

" It is evident that none of this was found in the original 
Gospels of Matthew or Mark. These are all additions 
inserted by the author of the canonical Matthew. This 
conception of the fulfillment of Old Testament prophecy 
by these events as stated by this author, is doubtless a 
crude interpretation of the Old Testament Scripture. We 
may, however, find a sufficient number of parallels in the 
Rabbinical methods of the time. We are to explain them, 
therefore, not in accordance with modem principles of in- 
terpretation, but in accordance with those principles which 
were in use in the times of Jesus. 

*' Did these stories come from an oral source, or from a 
written source? Matt, i, 20, 21 gives a little piece of 
poetry. This is not complete in itself. It was taken from 
a longer poem. Its contents show that the longer poem 
contained a fuller account of the story of the Annunci- 
ation to Joseph. We may therefore say that the story of 
the Annunciation to Joseph, and the birth of Jesus, was 
taken from this poem and given by the author of our 
Matthew in prose with the exception of this extract 
This piece has the parallelisms and measures of Hebrew 
poetry. We may, therefore, conclude that there was a 
poem in the Hebrew language, which has been translated 
for the present Gospel. The other stories do not contain 

7 
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such poetic extracts, and, therefore, we cannot use the 
same ai^ument for a written source. But they are 
Hebraistic in style. It is possible that these also were 
in the same poem ; but we have no evidence of it, in their 
composition or their context They may, therefore, have 
come from an oral source. The use that is made of them 
in the canonical Matthew, to show that Jesus was the 
Messiah of Prophecy, we may safely say, was not in the 
source, whether oral or written, but was due to the author 
of the Gospel himself. 

"The fullest report of the story of the Infancy of Jesus is 
given in Luke. The story is composed of a number of 
pieces of poetry. The prose narrative gathers about 
these; and is chiefly of the nature of seams to build the 
poetry together into a harmonious story. These poems 
are : (i) The Annunciation to Zacharias, a trimeter poem in 
the original Hebrew in two strophes of difierent lengths, 
evidently incomplete in the translation. (2) The Annun- 
ciation to Mary, four pieces of trimeter poetry of different 
lengths connected \t<f seams, evidently incomplete in their 
present fonn. (3) The Annunciation to the Shepherds, 
two pieces of trimeter poetry, evidently extracts from a 
larger piece. (4) The Song of Elisabeth, and (5) the 
Song of the Virgin, the Magnificat of the Church, both 
trimeter poems, more complete than the others, but prob- 
ably also incomplete. (6) The Song of Zacharias, the 
Benedictus of the Church. This seems to be of the pen- 
tameter movement It is uncertain whether we should 
divide it into five or into two strophes. It is the most 
complete of the poems, but it is by no means certain that 
the whole of it has been preserved. (7) The song of 
Simeon is a trimeter poem, which is certainly incomplete 
in the parts of two strophes that have been preserved. 
This is the Nunc Dimittis of the church. 
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" These seven pieces of poetry are a series of annuncia- 
tions and of songs of gratitude and praise, all with marked 
characteristics of Hebrew poetry, not only in form, but in 
the style and substance of the thought. They are not 
complete in themselves, but extracts from poems. This 
raises the question whether they were not originally parts 
of larger poems, rather than each from different and inde- 
pendent poems. Six of them have the same trimeter 
movement, and may all be from the same poem. One of 
them is a pentameter, like the pentameter preserved in 
Matthew, and therefore both of these may be from the same 
poem. May we, therefore, think of two long poems, each 
giving a poetic account of the birth and infancy of Jesus ? 
Or are we to think of a number of little poems each tak- 
ing up a different theme ? It seems more probable that 
we have to think of two original poems of this kind, the 
one chiefly used by Matthew, the other chiefly used by 
Luke. At all events, so far as Luke is concerned, his 
story of the Infancy is nothing more than a prose setting 
for these seven poetic pieces given by him. These poems 
were certainly originally in Hebrew ; they were also cer- 
tainly before him in written documents, one or more. 
They were written sources as truly as the original Mark, 
and the original Matthew, — all alike in the Hebrew lan- 
guage. They must have been composed before the 
destruction of Jerusalem, either in the Christian congrega- 
tion of Jerusalem, or the Christian community in Galilee ; 
therefore by early Christian poets who had access to the 
family of Jesus, certainly to His brother James the head 
of the Jerusalem Church, and possibly also to the Virgin 
Mother of our Lord ; and to others who could speak as 
eyewitnesses or earwitnesses of these matters embodied 
in verse. Making every allowance for the poetic form, 
style, and conception, these poems are sources of the high- 
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est value, and of flic first degree of historic importance, as 
belonging with the original Hebrew Gospels of Mark, 
Matthew, and John, rather than with the later Gospels of 
Matthew, Luke, and John, as we now have them. 

" They give us information as to the Infant^ of Jesus, and 
as to the Virgin Mother, which is necessary to complete 
the story of their lives, and to give us a complete under- 
standing of their character. Indeed this gospel of the 
Infancy as enshrined not only in the first and third Gos- 
pels, but also in the Canticles of the Church derived from 
them, has had more influence upon Christian worship, and 
no less influence upon Christian doctrine, than the more 
dermatic statements of the Epistles. There is no sound 
reason to reject it as merely legendary in its material. 
There is every reason to accept it as giving a valid and 
essentially historic account of the Infancy of our Lord, so 
far as it could be reasonably expected in poetic forms." 



NOTE TO CHAPTER IV 

Time are two atatements in this chapter to which eq)eci*l InUmt U 
attached. 

The first is the auertion (quoted on p. 97) that " noDe of this" (that U the 
prophetic passagei quoted by Matthew in coDnection with the incidents tA 
Chrid's birth and infancy] " was found in the original Gospels of Matthew 
or Marie. These are all additions inserted by the author of the csnoDical 
Matthew." The bearing of this statement upon the question of (be influence 
of the prophecies upon the story is evident. According to Dt. Btiggs ( see p. 
99) Ihe facts told concerning the Infancy were taken from wrinen sources 
belonging to the piimiliTe groundwork of the Gospels, while the connectiott 
with prophecy was made by the lileiary author or editor of the completed 
Gospel. The reader may compare this statement with the remark made on 
p. 34 of Ihe present work. " He (the author of the Gospel) did not come to 
Je*us through the prophedes ; he came to the prophecies through Jesus." 

Along with this is to he placed the further striking statement which, in 
view of the facts adduced, it would be very difficult to dispute. "So (ar as 
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Luke is concerned, his story of the Infancy is nothing more than a prose 
setting for these seven poetic pieces given by him. 

** Making every allowance for the poetic form, style, and conception, these 
poems are sources of the highest value, and of the first historic importance, 
as belonging with the original Gospels of Mark, Matthew, and John, rather 
than with the later Gospels of Matthew, Luke, and John as we now have 
them." 

When it is remembered that the historic incidents which enter into Luke's 
prose setting for the poems are essentially involved in the poems themselves, 
the sound historic basis of the Lukan account becomes manifest. The con- 
tention elsewhere maintained in these pages that the Infancy documents 
fonn a part of the primitive basis of the gospels, and are among the earliest 
of the component parts of the New Testament finds abundant support in this 
diapter from Dr. Biiggs^ work. 



In the preceding chapters, a detailed examination was 
made of the theories of Keim and Soltau to account for 
the origin of the Infancy stones with the result that they 
were found to lead us into a tangle of difficulties and con- 
tradictions from which there seems to be no escape except 
by rejecting the theories altogether. 

In the present chapter, I propose taking up the theory 
set forth by Professor Lobstein, of the University of Strass- 
barg, in a monc^raph entitled, "The Vit^n Birth of 
Christ" ' 

This theory is far more ably constructed than Keim's, 
is advocated more persuasively and, it must be acknowl- 
edged, has more warrant in the facts. 

Lobstein admits that the theory of late origin for the 
documents is untenable — at least his theory pushes them 
well back into the apostolic age, while, at the same time, 
it cuts them away from the main body of the evangelic 
tradition. 

In what follows, I shall consider this positive and con- 
structive theory only. His objections to the narratives, in 
so far as they are new, have been incorporated into the 
Brst chapter. 

Lobstein advocates his theory with great confidence. 
It is my purpose to discover whether that confidence is 
well founded. 

' Crown Libnury. 
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Lobstein states his theory in outline in the following 
words : — 

^ "The miraculous birth of Jesus vanishes away, or rather 
is resolved into a myth created by popular devotion and 
destined to explain the divine Sonship of Christ by His 
supernatural generation. Thus received, the conception 
of our two evangelists is an important landmark in the 
development of Scriptural Christology; if it ceases to 
remain a real fact in the history of Jesus, it stands out as 
the characteristic creation of the faith of the church." 
And the process was this : " Between the primitive outlook 
of popular Messianic belief, and the point reached by spec- 
ulative thought in the prologue to the Fourth Gospel, we 
may place the tradition which has been preserved in the 
double narrative of the Protevangel . . . the explanation 
disclosed in the Gospels of the nativity is the physical 
explanation of the divine Sonship of Jesus." 

Lobstein relies for proof of this claim principally upon 
the statement attributed to the angel in Luke i, 35, "The 
Holy Spirit shall come upon thee, and the power of the 
Most High shall overshadow thee: wherefore also the 
holy thmg . . . shall be called the Son of God* 

" The expression ' Son of God ' must be taken in its most 
literal sense ; the Holy Ghost is the author of the corpo- 
real and material life of Jesus, the maker of His whole 
personality : the divine Sonship of Christ implies a com- 
munication of the substance of God; it is a physical 
filiation." » 

And this is the way in which they arrived at the notion 
of the virgin birth. It was a general tendency of the 
Israelitish mind to ignore second causes, and to emphasize 
the agency of God. Wonders were multiplied round the 
cradles of national heroes, and a special divine action 

* Page 1 10. « Page 66. ■ Pkgc 67. 
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affirmed in connection with their birth. Isaac and others 
of the fathers and heroes of the race were children of 
" promise." The agency of the human Either was not 
excluded, but was passed over in order to emphasize the 
immediate efficiency of God. The next step was easy 
enough. 

" It was natural that the Christian consciousness, abso- 
lutely convinced of the divine nature of the work and 
inspiration of Christ, should have attempted to explain the 
birth and nature of the Messiah by a greater miracle than 
any which had presided over the origin of the most 
famous prophets. ' 

" Being greater than those who received the Holy Spiiit 
from their earliest infancy, He was conceived by the Hoiy 
Spirit ; His life proceeds directly from the life of God Him- 
self; His entire personality is an immediate creation of the 
divine activity — the primitive and essential relationship 
which unites Jesus to God is not only a bond of spiritual 
sonship, it embraces the life of the body no less than that 
of the soul ; the divine Sonship of Jesus is a physical 
filiation." 

This whole process was aided by the famous veise from 
Isaiah (vii, 14) for the use of which the LXX hadjiepared 
the way by admitting the inadmissible translation, virgin, 
for the original Hebrew. 

I have stated Lobstein's theory in his own words and 
sufficiently at length to bring clearly before the reader the 
striking fact that in the very statement of his theory, he 
is forced into self-contradiction. 

In one place, he says that " like the speculative thesis 
of the preexistence of Christ, the Gospel narratire of the 
supernatural birth of Jesus is an explanatory fomiula, an 
attempt to solve the Christological problem. "* 
»Pige7l. 'Page 73. 
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In another place he says, " The conception of the mirac- 
ulous birth of Christ is the fruit of religious feeling, the 
echo of Christian experience, the poetic and popular 
expression of an affirmation of faith. " ^ 

Now it is perfectly certain that while the narrative of 
the Infancy may be either one of these two things, it can- 
not be both at the same time. 

An " explanatory formula " which is an attempt to solve 
the Christological problem cannot be the " fruit of religious 
feeling," nor the " echo of Christian experience. " 

I am not juggling with words. Lobstein's theory con- 
tains a fundamental and irreducible contradiction — ^the iron 
is mingled with clay. 

When Christ has become a problem for the intellect to 
be solved by explanatory formulae, he has passed entirely 
out of the region of mere religious feeling, and altogether 
out of the reach of popular imagination. Lobstein has 
evidently felt this difficulty, for he attempts to scale down 
the contradiction by saying, " If the theory of the pre- 
existence is the theological corollary of a religious axiom, 
the study of the miraculous birth is not so much the result 
of dogmatic thought, as the fruit of popular imagination. " 
The difficulty is not removed by this fine-spun distinction. 
Dogmatic thought, and popular imagination do not mingle 
well. The hybrid is sterile. The amount of dogmatic 
thought, which can be combined with popular imagination 
and not destroy the distinctive qualities of both, is very 
small. Dogmatic thought is severe ; popular imagination, 
spontaneous and intuitive. The dogmatic thinker ought 
to have imagination, but it is distinctly not of the popular 
sort. The contradiction is inescapable for it inheres in the 
h}^pothesis. 

The documents, especially Luke's account, are for the 

* Page 96. 
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most part touched with poetic grace, set oflf by a spon- 
taneous, unforced tuneful, lyric quality. 

In the midst of a nexus of incidents very simply told, 
the statement of the vii^n birth of the Saviour is placed. 

This m^ht be described as the fruit of religious feeling, ' 
but Lobstein's attempt to make it also an " explanatory for- 
mula " turns upon a single verse, into which he imports 
an abstract and severe philosophical meaning. This is his 
explanation of the verse : " The expression ' Son of God ' 
must be taken in its most literal sense, the Holy Ghost is 
the author of the corporeal and material life of Jesus, the 
maker of His whole personality ; the divine Sonship of 
Christ implies a communication of the substance of God, 
it is a physical filiation. " 

Now I maintain that this interpretation is simply impos- 
sible in the light of the context ' It reads into the verse 
the interpreter's own ideas. As a matter of (act, the verse 
by itself does not necessarily imply a vii^in birth at all. 
It reads thus : " The Holy Spirit shall come upon thee, 
and the power of the Most High shall overshadow thee : 
wherefore also the holy thing which is begotten shall be 
called the Son of God. " 

Lobstein claims that the l(^cal connection of the verse 
would be broken if the divine Sonship of Jesus did not rest 
according to the angel's declaration, upon the miraculous 
conception of the holy child in the virgin's womb. 

In answer to Mary's question as to how she could 
become a mother, still being a maiden, it implies that her 
child was to be bom by the power of God, and that alone. 
But this severe construction, if rigidly applied in connection 
with the next verse, would carry it altogether too far, for 
the angel continues, "And behold, Elisabeth thy kins- 

'On the mraning of the phrase " Son of God," see Btigga' Messiah of tkt 
GospiU, p. 46. Cf. Luke i, 35 with Fsa. ii, 7 ^ and pp. 36, 37, and 89. 
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woman, she also hath conceived a son in her old age," etc., 
implying that Elisabeth's child also was miraculous and, 
so far as the account goes, in the same way, and to the 
same extent 

It requires no more violence with the texts to imply 
that the event predicted by the angel was to take place in 
the regular way after Mary's marriage than to infer that 
John, though a child of promise, was thus to be bom. 

Now the context excludes both Lobstein's interpreta- 
tion and this one, to which logic points with equal force. 

In the verse rationally interpreted, there is no definite 
dogmatic content revealed, whatever may have been in the 
mind of the angel. 

The verse simply implies that Mary's Child is, from the 
moment of His conception, to occupy a unique relation- 
ship to God. 

The exact manner of His entrance into the world, and 
and difference between Him and Elisabeth's child is left 
to be revealed by after events. The angel's promise would 
have been fulfilled so far as the necessary implication of the 
words is concerned, even if Lobstein's theory were correct. 

It is clear, then, by analysis, that Lobstein's theory is 
really the amalgamation of two theories : One, that the 
narrative was the result of dogmatic thought ; the other, 
that it was the fruit of popular imagination. We may 
then proceed to consider these two suppositions separately. 

First, then, the theory that the Infancy narrative is an 
attempt in the form of a narrative to solve the problem 
presented by Jesus to His followers. 

The most obvious remark to be made in regard to 
this contention, that the Infancy story was a phase of 
Christian thought, is that early Christian thinking did not 
pass through the course of development demanded by the 
theory as Lobstein interprets it 
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He places this concrete representation of Christ's divine 
mission and life midway (logically) between the primitive 
Messianic interpretation of the early disciples, and the fully 
developed and elaborate Christology of John and Paul. 
Notice the antecedent condition, out of which this so- 
called phase of Scriptural Christol<^y issued. 

" The Christian consciousness, ' absolutely convinced 
of the divine nature of the work and inspiration of Christ," 
attempted to explain the birth and origin by a greater 
miracle than any which had presided over the origin of 
patriarchs and prophets. Here then is the process : The 
root of it all, an absolute conviction of the divinity of 
the work and inspiration of Christ ; and growing out of 
it as branches. The Primitive Messianic Interpretation, 
The Concrete Historical Interpretation, The Johannine 
Logos Interpretation, the Pauline Ascended Lord Inter- 
pretation. 

But the absolute unshaken conviction of the Christian 
consciousness, out of which this whole development is said 
to have arisen, is itself not a point of departure, but a point 
of arrival ; and long and weary was the way thither. This 
whole contention of Lobstdn's is absolutely demolished by 
known facts of early Christian thought. 

The course of that development, as exhibited in our 
documents, is as follows : First, a primitive impression of 
Jesus' greatness in word and work, which led to the 
thought that He must be the Messiah. * There seems to 
be conclusive evidence that during this period the disciples, 
on one or two occasions, in moments of rare insight, spoke 
of Jesus as the Son of God; though this need not be 
insisted upon. Second, a period of painful suspension of 
judgment, during which the disciples were utterly unable 
to reconcile their belief in Jesus' Messiah ship and Divinity 
' P«ge 71. ' Mark viii, 19. 
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with His impending death at the hands of enemies. * * 
Third, a sudden and great illumination and enlargement 
of vision due to the Resurrection, and the light shed by it 
upon the meaning of Christ's death.* Fourth, a great 
burst of missionary zeal, consequent upon the experience 
of Pentecost, and connected with the Resurrection, during 
which the Resurrection, reinforced and illustrated by lead- 
ing events of Christ's life and words connected therewith, 
was the burden of the preaching and teaching of the apos- 
tles and disciples.* This period lasted until, fifth, the 
church expanded beyond the ability of the original mes- 
sengers of the word to care for it personally in all its parts, 
when the writing of the Grospels for the use of churches 
for public reading and catechetical instruction in the 
absence of the apostles began. ' 

Now in the arrangement of minor details, this outline 
may be modified, but the general sequence is thoroughly 
well established. In view of this succession of events, 
what room is left for a dogmatic process, like the creation 
of the Infancy narratives, in explanation of an assured con- 
sciousness of Christ's divinity midway between the primi- 
tive Messianic belief, and the developed Christology of 
Paul and John ? 

It is excluded, for, during that whole time, the disciples 
were struggling to adjust the death of which Christ so 
constantly spoke, to their belief in His divine mission.* 

'Mark viii, 31 seq. 

' For early beginning of Christ's foreboding concerning His death, and for 
statement as to His teaching on the subject see Denney, DetUh of Christy 
p. 22. 

» Acts i, 15. * Acts ii. » Luke i, 1-4. 

*Two things are to be noted here : (a) The relative lateness of the time 
when Jesus drew forth the confession of His Messiahship ; t./., at Csesarea- 
Philippi in the later Galilsean ministry, just before the Transfiguration. 

b. Immediately upon this confession followed new teaching on the coming 
death which threw the disciples into perplexity and distress. 
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Until after the Resurrection, they never reached the posi- 
tion of absolute conviction, out of which the narrative of 
the Infancy is alleged to have issued. 

Lobstein attempts to escape from the chronological 
puzzle into which his theory leads, by disavowing any 
chronological implications which may arise, but the at- 
tempt is not successful. 

The very statement of the theory involves chronological 
data. This interpretation certainly was not developed 
after the death of Christ was taken up into Christian theol- 
c^y, and the Christologies of John and Paul were 
unfolded. 

The preliminary section is certainly, as we have 
seen, an early part of the Gospel record. It never 
passes beyond the circle of Old Testament ideas and 
expectations. And yet we are asked to believe, that it 
is a myth due to the attempt to embody forth an inward 
conception of the unique exaltation of Christ among 
men, which demanded some explanation. It must have 
been composed at a time when certain followers of Jesus 
had a very clear notion of His unique posidon among 
men, for that is the foundation of the myth, and yet did 
not have under consideration His death and resurrection, 
for of the doctrinal implication of these no hint appears 
in the story. 

It is undoubtedly true that Christ's followers were im- 
pressed from the beginning with the fact that He was 
different from other men — indeed, we have good reason to 
suppose that they believed after a fashion that He was the 
promised Messiah. But this belief was confused, incon- 
sistent, and hard pressed to maintain itself until after the 
Resurrection. We know that the expansion of Christian 
belief came very early, and that it was due to the taking 
up into Christian consciousness of a fact which, until 
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the Resurrection, remained stubbornly outside; viz., Christ's 
atoning death. ^ 

It is difficult to see how an idea of Jesus' exaltation 
could have grown to any great proportions without an 
explanation of the significance of His death. It is equally 
difficult to see how His death could have been explained 
without some understanding of its atoning value. It is 
even more difficult to see how anyone who had attained 
an understanding of the atoning value of Jesus' death 
could have kept an idea of such commanding importance 
out of his writing. 

There is, therefore, an accumulation of difficulties in- 
volved in the supposition that those who were responsible 
for the composition of the Gospel of the Infancy could 
have possessed such an idea of the unique exaltation of 
Jesus as would impel them to the formation of a myth to 
explain it A myth does not grow in an hour. 

Are we to suppose that, between the period of confusion 
in the disciple's mind, which lasted until the death of Jesus, 
and that clear unfolding of doctrine consequent upon the 
outpouring at Pentecost, a sufficient time elapsed for the 
formation of a myth so elaborate as the double Infancy 
Narrative ? 

The supposition is inadmissible. The Christian con- 
sciousness could not take a single step beyond that primi- 
tive attitude of wondering and hesitating faith in Jesus' 
Messiahship without coming into contact with the unman- 
ageable fact that He was to suffer. There was nothing to 
do but to struggle with that first until it could be brought 
into the structure of faith. 

Even though, conceivably, we might break through the 
foregoing difficulties, the troubles into which the theory 

> For good study of course of events see Rhees : Life o/Jesus^ Section 
165, p. 150. 
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leads US are not yet ended. Indeed, they have but just 
begun. 

The reasonings and conclusions of Lobstein have very 
little cogency for me, because of one significant omission 
throughout his entire ailment 

From the beginning to the end of his treatise, I find no 
indication that it ever occurred to him that Hebrew Chris- 
tians could feel any mental recoil from the idea of a virgin 
birth. 

He expressly excludes the supposition of any domina- 
ting heathen influence. He says clearly : ' " The aversion 
which primitive Christianity felt for polythastic paganism 
was so deep-seated that before supposing the new religion 
to have been influenced by pagan mythologies, we must 
examine with the utmost possible care the points of resem- 
blance which are sometimes found to exist between beliefs 
and institutions."** 

The belief in incarnations and in births by the power of 
deities was confined to the heathen, and the conceptions 
of the Deity which made such notions possible were 
utterly foreign both to the Old Testament and to the Jew- 
ish adherents of the Gospel. It is clear from internal evi- 
dence that the Gospel of the Infancy proceeded from 
Jewish Christians of the Old Testament type — separate 
entirely from heathen influences. That they should have 
originated the idea of the virgin birth out of Old Testa- 
ment ideas in which they habitually moved is very hard 
to believe.* 

The difficulty is greatly increased by another considcr- 

' See also Gore, Diner/., pp. 55, seq. 
» Page 76. 

*Cf. Gore : IncunaCion of Sod of God — p. 271, note 34 — and rerercDce to 
Kello^ : Light of Asia and Light of the World, Cf. Meyer, M»tL Com. 

'Neander: Life of Christ, pp. 13 seq. especially 17. 
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ation still more definite and practical. In Lobstein's exposi- 
tion, the process of development was very simple and easy. 
From the strong conviction of Jesus* superiority, even to 
patriarchs, and lawgivers, and prophets, through the birth 
marvels attendant upon their entrance into the world, with 
the assistance of the incorrect translation from Isaiah to 
the idea that Jesus was Himself the very Son of God by a 
supernatural generation, the entire process was as easy 
and natural as the growth of a plant from stem to flower 
and fruit But this is a mere scholastic theory, utterly 
unlike what did or could actually take place. It is per- 
fectly safe to assert that had we no positive evidence in 
rebuttal of this theory, as to the course of development in 
the thought of the early church, we would still be in a 
position to deny on other grounds the possibility of the 
theory. It fails to take into account the nature of the 
people who were dealing with the materials of the Gospel 
story, and the nature of the circumstances under which 
they were placed. 

The most marked characteristic of Christ's disciples and 
of the people, by whom He was usually surrounded, was 
their almost unmovable intellectual conservatism. 

They were fixed in the traditions of the scribes and the 
ciders. Any novelty of teaching or practice, any depar- 
ture from the beaten track of traditional interpretation or 
action, was sure to awaken feelings of fear and disgust. 
Christ's own disciples moved under His leadership out of 
the old era into the new with most amazing reluctance and 
timidity.^ 

To give these men, or their immediate successors, credit 
for so startling an innovation as the attempt to interpret 
Christ's divine life by a supernatural generation, is to lay 

^ Take as an example their attitude toward His death, and afterwards their 
attitude toward the admission of Gentiles. 
8 
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upon them a task which they were utterly incapable of 
performing. The panic into which the more conservative 
brethren were thrown by the liberalism of Paul gives one 
an indication of the atmosphere of intense conservatism, in 
which the early Jewish Christians had been trained, and 
from which they never wholly escaped. It required all 
the force of the entire Christian revelation, and the lifelong 
teaching of such a leader as John, to bring men of Jewish 
blood to the acceptance of the Idea of an incarnation at all, 
and many revolted from it finally, to the loss of Christian 
fellowship and hope. To these men, the chasm which 
separates the wonder stories concerning the birth of Isaac 
and the other Jewish heroes from the story of a divine 
incarnation by birth from a virgin (a thing different not in 
degree but in kind) would have been utterly impassable. 
The men, who hesitated to sit down at meat with Gentiles, 
lest it be an innovation upon what they had been taught, 
would have hesitated and stopped a long way this side of 
the invention of a virgin birth to explain Christ's divine Son- 
ship. Besides, the Gospels were formed and written in an 
atmosphere of controversy and criticism. During the 
latter part of Christ's ministry, the early days of the young 
church after the Resurrection, the entire period of the for- 
mation of the canon, the disciples were in the midst of a 
continual conflict with critics, Jewish and heathen. They 
were forced to put emphasis upon essentials, to guard 
every statement, so as not to leave themselves open to mis- 
construction. They would be loyal to the teachings of the 
Lord, and to all authentic traditions concerning Him, but 
they would be certain not to form innovations which might 
be misconstrued and used against them. In the composi- 
tion of the Gospels, the writers would be under pressure 
to scrutinize their materials so as to guard their teaching 
from error and misintetpretation. 
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In view of these facts, I fail to see how a floating tra- 
dition, without sound authority to recommend it, and even 
to compel its admittance into the story ^ could have forced 
its way into the Gospel. In speaking of the genealogies 
(and the statement applies equally to all the documents 
of the Infancy), Lobstein says : " Our evangelists evidently 
found these genealogies in older documents ; then, because 
of the dearth of traditions current about the childhood of 
Jesus, they dared not reject any of those which came to 
their knowledge, but pieced together the little they col- 
lected about this obscure subject, of which Jesus Himself 
had never spoken." ^ 

Against this statement is to be urged the well-known 
feet that the evangelists constantly took the Uberty to omit 
those materials, even well authenticated, which did not 
suit their purpose, and certainly they would not hesitate to 
cut out documents of doubtful validity and obscure author- 
ship. Matthew was writing to Hebrews, and was desir- 
ous of commending the faith to his countrymen. He 
knew the Hebrew mind, and understood its prejudices. 
He must have known that the statement concerning the 
manner of Christ's birth would come under critical and 
even unfriendly eyes, and we may be sure that he would 
have scrutinized the document with exceeding care as to 
its origin and authority before admitting it into his Gospel. 
Kdm is so sure of this, that he expends the whole force 
of his criticism in the attempt to cut the document away 
from Matthew. He may fairly be said to have failed in 
the attempt, but it is a very good indication that the 
admission of Matthew's responsibility for the document is 
fatal to the mythical theory. 

It is asking a great deal of our credulity to imagine that 
the virgin birth was an incident invented to honor Christ, 
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or to explain His divinity by any Jewish-Christian whom- 
soever, to say nothing of Matthew. 

It is difficult to believe in the crass stupidity involved 
in the assumption that the incident would result in 
increased honor to Jesus, or would really convince any- 
body of His divine nature, who was not already convinced 
of it on other grounds. 

Why should any one have chosen the idea of a vii^n 
birth, in order to make Jesus illustrious, when the authors 
could hardly have been ignorant that probably the very 
first use made of the doctrine would be to cast discredit 
both upon Jesus and upon His mother ? 

Mysterious drcumstances surrounding a man's birth did 
not then, more than now, serve to accredit him with his 
contemporaries. Even the heathen, who were very lenient 
in such matters, were rarely bold enough to attribute dubi- 
ous ancestry from the gods only one generation back. 

Among the Hebrews, birth out of wedlock was looked 
upon with intense disfavor, and marked the family and the 
members of it with disgrace. As a matter of painful and 
disagreeable fact, germane to the discussion, Mary has 
labored under this chaise from the day when her con- 
dition first became known to the village gossips of Naza- 
reth until the present 

It is perfectly plain in the Gospel that a storm of venom- 
ous detraction burst upon the blameless maiden of 
Nazareth. 

Some writers on the life of Christ think that this was 
the reason why the family intended to leave Nazareth and 
remain at Bethlehem. Even Joseph, one of the most 
magnanimous and princely souls of history, could be 
brought, only by a divine revelation, to believe in the 
innocence of the woman whom he had known and loved 
so well His reluctance to believe in the possibility of a 
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virgin birth must have been shared by every person 
brought into contact with the facts. 

The anti-Christian literature of the second century is 
full of the accusation — a familiar controversial weapon in 
dealing with Christians. 

It is clear also (and this is the most significant fact of 
all) that Matthew felt this difficulty in all its force, and 
the form into which he has thrown the account shows 
that he makes the most careful effort to surround it with 
every safeguard. This is the explanation, according to 
my judgment, of his use of the verse from Isaiah vii, 14. 
He uses it to break the force of the initial prejudice of the 
Jewish mind against the statement, by suggesting that 
Messianic prophecy contained a hint of the marvelous 
occurrence. This also is the reason for the prominence 
he gives in the account of Joseph. His best argument for 
the innocence of Mary was that so high-minded and 
blameless a man as Joseph had made her his wife, and 
received her into his home. 

The unjust charge against her spotless character was a 
part of her burden, and there can be little doubt that she 
had a prevision of it, when the event of Jesus* birth was 
foretold by the angel. 

Since Matthew felt keenly that the doctrine was one 
which might easily be turned against faith in Christ,* 
he must have had some other reason for admitting the 
statement into his account than a document of doubtful 
authenticity which had fallen into his hands. The incident 
must have had the backing of some authority which he 

^The difference between this explanation of Matthew's attitude and 
Zahn's elaborate theory (See Das Apostolische S3rmbolum, p. 58) will appear 
At once. Zahn supposes the slander to be already in circulation which is 
unlikely (cf. Machen, Princeton R., Oct., 1905, p. 651). It is not unlikely, 
however, that Matt could foresee the likelihood of such slander resulting 
from the paUication of his narrative. 
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dared not ignore in the formation of his story of Christ's 
life. 

It ma/ not seem necessary to ui^e, in addition to the 
foregoing ai^uments, that the narrative is not dogmatic 
in any sense, and could not well be the product of the 
dogmatic temper. The virgin birth is stated merely as a 
fact of histoty, in connection with other facts having no 
particular dogmatic significance. It is not especially 
emphasized; it is not expounded nor inteipreted; nor 
is it argued in the manner of the dogmatic teacher. 

Aside from the sentence attributed to the angel, there is 
absolutely no hint of any discursive process which is an 
integ[ral part of all dogmatic thinking, and that verse can- 
not be pushed very far without breaking it down. 

Compared with the elaboration of John's thesis of the 
preexistence, and Paul's argument concerning the risen 
and glorified Christ, or even the implicit process of reason- 
ing concerning the Messiahship of Jesus which underlies the 
experience of the disciples from Peter's confession at Caesarea 
Philippi to His sermon at Pentecost, the amount of dogmatic 
thinking implied in the Infancy narrative is infinitesimal. 

We conclude, therefore, that the explanation of the In- 
fancy stories as a phase of Christian doctrine is inadmissible. 

We are still to face the question whether the narrative 
is myth or actual history. 

The admission that the double narrative is poetical in 
its character, an admission which we may freely make, 
does not settle the question at issue ; for it still remains to 
be determined whether the facts created the poetry or the 
poetry the facts. 

Are we to look upon the Infancy stories simply as 
dutiful, religious, legendary poetry — a phase of Chris- 
^ut — or as the poetical, but essentially truthful rep- 
ion of facts concerning Christ ? There are some 
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who feel that the question is not a vital one; but, profoundly 
convinced that permanent religious inspiration is impossible 
apart from connection with the actual facts of history, I 
cannot bring myself to feel that the question is unimportant 

It is well to recall, before proceeding further, the exact 
purpose of Lobstein's theory. It is to preserve the 
religious value of the narrative, while surrendering its 
historical character. He wishes the record kept and ad- 
mired as a phase of early Christian thinking, while it is 
frankly given up as a statement of fact. 

The tendency to hold religious values as something 
apart from questions of actual fact is very strong in our 
day. But in the present instance, religious value and 
actual conformity to the truth of history are inseparable. 
Close attention to the actual texts will compel us to the 
conclusion, that in adopting the mythical hypothesis we 
are doing violence to the writers' conception of their own 
work. The interpretation of this account as a spon- 
taneous, poetical, religious myth, springing up in minds 
misty with enthusiasm, and childlike in the inability to 
distinguish between dreams and reality, unconsciously 
giving an outward and sensuous expression to an inward 
experience, will not hold, in view of the careful elabora- 
tion which the story has received at the hands of men 
competent to distinguish between dream and fact, and 
sufficiently trained to make the acceptance of loose 
mythical material entirely inexcusable. 

There is at the beginning of Luke's Gospel an explicit 
claim to historic accuracy for the account which follows, 
and a no less clear and emphatic assertion that it is 
worthy of credence, because it was received from e)re- 
witnesses and written in order and with care.^ * 

' Luke i, \-\, 

• On Luke's Introduction, sec remark of Ewald, quoted by Meyer, 
Com. on Mark and Luke, toI. ii, p. 273, note. 
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If it be objected that this claim is made in the prologue, 
and may not necessarily refer to the document of the 
In^cy which immediately follows, it is sufficient to refer 
to the document itself, in which lies the claim, more than 
once unmistakably made, that the information which is 
recounted, was received from the only one capable of 
giving it' * 

In Matthew's account the same claim is implicitly 
made, for when he connects the leading incidents of 
Christ's early life with the prophecies, he really asserts in 
the most solemn and emphatic manner that they are his- 
torically true.' 

Documents claiming to be historical, but really mythi- 
cal, can have no religious value for minds with a sound 
understanding of the meaning and value of history. 
Facts are too sacred to be juggled with, even in the 
interests of edification. We can well believe that naive, 
poetic expressions of truth have permanent value, but 
not when they misrepresent actual facts of history. In 
particular, the religious poetry-theory breaks down at the 
Herod incident. This obstinately refuses to be harmo- 
nized with the explanation. Had this incident been left 
out, it would have been less diPficult to accept the rest of 
the story as poetry or religious legend without serious 
loss of beauty or value. But a story, which fastens upon 
the memory of a human being a crime like the murder 
of innocent children, must be historic in order to be 
tolerable. The writer of the account must * " ^ believed 
in the actual occurrence of tbi*""' '*i4ent. ^e had 

good grounds for his b 
of his fellow-men. 
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It is no answer to say that Herod's name is so covered 
with infamy that the addition of this charge adds but 
little to his evil fame. From the ethical point of view, 
one is not justified in painting even the Devil blacker than 
he really is. 

It is one thing to picture forth a beautiful faith under 
the imagery of choiring angels and rapt Judaean shep- 
herds and star-led Magi, and quite another to fix a charge 
of murder for all time, falsely, upon an historic character. 

The mythical hypothesis destroys the religious value 
of the document in which the account is found, and 
places a serious stain upon the character of those who 
recorded it. 

In looking for evidences of the presence of the historic 
spirit in these accounts, I shall begin with the incident 
just spoken of — Herod's murder of the children of Beth- 
lehem. 

This story has been most confidently challenged, but with 
those who deny its historicity, I unhesitatingly take issue. 

If internal evidence counts for anything, the incident is 
historic. In most arguments concerning this incident, the 
mooted question seems to be whether or not Herod was 
capable of the savagery involved in such a deed. Keim 
thinks that the murder of the children was in excess of 
any other act of his career, and consequently improbable. 
Others point to the series of murders within his own family 
as evidence that he would stop at nothing. ^ 

The argument ought to be made on broader grounds 
than these. 

Herod the Great was marked by three dominating 
characteristics, in the intimate blending of which in one 
composite character of great originality and force, is to be 
found the explanation of his career : — 

*Schlosscr, View of Ancient History and Civilixation, vol. iii, p. 261. 
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1. An imperious and all controlling ambition.' 

2. A profound subtlety of mind in dealing with men. 

3. A ruthless and tigerish temper when once his jeal- 
ousies and fears were aroused. 

Let us look at these in order: — 

Herod's ambition was strictly limited by the circum- 
stances of his life. It never soared beyond the purpose of 
being the true friend and trusted ally of Rome. Within 
those limits, however, his ambition ruled him body and 
mind. He held his Judxan kingdom with a grip that could 
not be shaken loose for a generation after his death. And 
to keep the favor of Rome, and to maintain his position in 
his kingdom, no price in blood or treasure was too great 
to pay. His purpose was as inflexible as fate. ' 

He was gifted, too, in a superlative degree, with Oriental 
subtlety of mind. He gained his ends by indirection, often 
without the direct exercise of power. He must indeed 
have been a master of diplomacy who could have held for 
thirty-six years the uncertain favor of the successive rulers 
of Rome, through all the upheavals of that tumultuous 
transition from the republic to the empire, from Julius 
Cssar to Augustus. He had the most turbulent province 
in the empire to rule over ; he was hated by the people ; 
he was surrounded by jealous Roman ofTidals ; he had 
bitter and persistent and powerful enemies, among them 
Cleopatra, the sorceress of Egypt, and Syllaeus, the Ara- 
bian. He was often brought to the verge of ruin, but by 
his skill and astuteness averted disaster again and again. 
His unshaken power in a time of upheaval, his steadfast 
career through storm and whirlwind, remains one of the 
marvels of history. 

' See Ri^i, Mat. *a\ Roman Pfriixis, Ch«p. V., Fsmr. 7%t Heredt and 
other works on period of H«rod, bnl eipeciallj the primml anthorit; Josepbui, 
Anth., Bk 3, XIV, leq. B. J., Bk. I, il. 
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His third leading characteristic was utterly unlike the 
other two, and often in conflict with them. He was not 
by nature bloodthirsty. That seems to me clear from all 
his early history. He did not kill for the pleasure of kill- 
ing ; but his ambition was sleepless and jealous. He was 
of suspicious temper ; his fears were easily worked upon, 
and, when once aroused, he was like a baited beast ; he 
saw all things through a red haze, and struck blindly at 
friend and foe, repeatedly wounding himself to the very 
quick. He was as one possessed ; his fury was the raging 
of a madman. 

Now, with this in mind, turn to the account of Matthew. 
There is far more in the story than mere savagery. 
Indeed the element of savagery has been strangely exag- 
gerated. So far as the number of children involved is 
concerned, Farrar* is probably right in his estimate that 
no more than twenty children perished. But there is a 
strange verisimilitude in the record. There is, first, the 
sleepless watchfulness that brought him into contact with 
the facts. Of one thing we may be certain, that if there 
was any talk about a newborn king in circulation, Herod 
knew about it He went in disguise among the people to 
find out what they were talking about, and his spies were 
everywhere. He would have known, and would have acted 
with the promptitude attributed to him in the account 
Notice also the subtlety with which he dealt with the 
wise men. No hint of hostile intent was allowed to appear. 
With a devout demeanor, which none knew better how to 
assume when it pleased him, Herod asked permission to 
pay his homage with them at the cradle of the new king. 
He meant no wholesale murder. He meant to get his 
hands upon this dangerous infant, and, if he had succeeded, 
no other children would have suffered. He took the 
> Li}e of CMiisl, toI. i, p. 45, note. 
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method, of which he was so complete a master, to bring 
about the desired end. And, so far as they were con- 
cerned, he was successful. He fooled them completely, 
and it required a superhuman revelation to avert the catas- 
trophe. Then, when he found that the wise men had 
eluded him, he was " wroth," the red mist rose again, and 
he struck blindly through the haze at his unseen foe. 

It has been objected that this murder was uimecessaiy. 
True, but so also was the murder of Mariamnc, and of 
Alexander, and of Aristobulus, and of scores of others 
^ilsely accused. All these executions were futile and un- 
necessary. They were the acts of a num of fierce temper 
goaded to madness by jealousies and fears. So also was 
the murder of the children of Bethlehem. 

We gain a little more light upon the incident by compar- 
ing it with two others which occurred almost at the same 
time. Herod had discovered that his favorite son Antipater ' 
was plotting against him. Characteristically, his passion- 
ate love turned at once to murderous hatred, and he only 
awaited the opportunity to destroy hb unnatural son. 
Antipater had used Rome as the basis of his operations, 
and still lingered at the capital. Herod, therefore, sent 
him a letter, full of fatherly aOection, urging him to come 
home, and hinting at great honors in store for him upon 
his return. Antipater took the bait, and returned to 
Palestine, only to be received in disgrace, stripped of all 
his honors, tried and condemned to death. 

At the same time, Herod was sinking to the grave 
under a complication of disorders that made the few 
remaining weeks of his life a living torment. In addition 
to this, he was goaded to desperation by the hatred of the 
people and the plots against him on every side. He 
therefore, with a touch of that sardonic humor, which 

> Joi. AnL, B. 17, IV and V. 
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never quite deserted him even in articulo mortis^ sent for 
the principal men through the country, and shut them up 
in the race course at Jericho with orders that, at the moment 
of his death, they should be slain, in order that there 
might be mourning for him in the nation. This infamous 
command was not carried out — none the less, it was 
Herod's purpose. In the light of this incident, any doubt 
as to tlie historicity of the murder of the children on the 
ground of its unnatural savagery seems slightly far- 
fetched. 

Through the entire account, there are so many touches 
of truth, such comprehensive psychological accuracy, 
such fitness in all it^ details with the career of Herod, 
such appositeness to the circumstances of the time, as 
to compel one to the conclusion that the author knew 
whereof he wrote. 

The invention of an incident involving the interaction 
of such peculiar and individual qualities as are exhibited 
in Herod's dealing with the wise men and the child, by a 
simple and artless writer but a few years removed from 
the character in question, lies well over the line of the 
impossible. If the incident of the massacre of the children 
has been confidently challenged, the visit of the Magi has 
been contemptuously dismissed as unworthy of more than 
passing notice. It is claimed that it has all the marks of 
legend. But coming to the incident from a study of the 
related occurrence of the massacre, we have good reason 
for looking at it rather more favorably. 

Many thoughtful and devout men have sought to explain 
the story of the Magi and the star on natural grounds. 
These attempts have been unfavorably received on the 
whole, because all explanations seem to be contradicted by 
the plain statements of the text. Alford's explanation is 
based upon the fact that a remarkable conjunction of the 
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planets, Jupiter and Saturn, in the constellation Pisces 
occurred three times in the year Seven b. c. Dean 
Alford states the case from his point of view, thus : " Sup- 
posing the Magi to have seen the first of these three con- 
junctions, they saw it actually ' in the cast,' for on the 2gth 
of May it would rise three and a half hours before sunrise. 
If they then took their journey, and arrived at Jerusalem 
in a little more than five months (the September conjunc- 
tion would occur), if they performed the route from Jerusa- 
lem to Bethlehem, the December conjunction would be 
before them in the direction of Bethlehem." ' 

The usual objections made to Alford's explanation may 
be conveniently expressed in the words of Dr. Gloag: 
" In all probability, the star was a supernatural phenom- 
enon, as it is apparently so described in the narrative — 
some meteor divinely formed for the purpose, which, by 
its movements, guided the wise men to the infant 
Messiah," But does the account so describe the celestial 
phenomenon which accompanied the coming of the wise 
men? 

It is not necessary nor wise to deny that they were 
divinely led to the manger of the newborn King. The 
Providence which operates unceasingly through all the 
ailairs of the world, and guides the lives of alt devout and 
truthful men, would certainly continue in operation in an 
event so critical in the history of the world as the birth 
of Jesus Christ. 

It is inherently reasonable that some representatives of 
the Gentile world should be brought into connection with 
an occurrence so fraught with significance for them. It is 
also reasonable to expect that God would use symbols 
recognized to be sacred among the people to whom He 
wished to communicate the good tidings. It has been 
k I Grii. Test NvUtm Matt, ii, t ami 3. 
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objected that no motive worthy of Deity is assignable for 
the use as a means of revelation of " the false opinion of 
certain Magi concerning the significance of the stars." ^ 

The objection cannot stand. If God is to communi- 
cate with men at all, He must use a language which they 
understand, and employ symbols which they recognize as 
sacred. The argument would apply equally to all use of 
imperfect media of revelation, even to the use of human 
language, which is confessedly inadequate to convey 
divine truth in all its fullness. If the members of this 
sect, who regulated all the important affairs of life by the 
stars, were to be brought to Christ at all, it must have 
been through some such medium as the account describes. 
A rare and beautiful conjunction of planets, such as the 
one described as occurring at this time, would infallibly 
have led the Magi to expect some signal event in the 
affairs of men. 

It is well known that the birth of Christ came just at a 
time of expectancy. The hope that God would manifest 
himself in an especial manner was cherished far beyond 
the borders of Israel. In the East the hope was particu- 
larly intense. What more probable, therefore, than the 
use of the peculiar conditions of the heavenly bodies at 
that time to work the conviction that God had prepared 
the special manifestation of Himself for which they had 
been waiting and longing. Add to this the probability 
that Jewish writings, widely circulated during the disper- 
sion, had given definiteness of form to the vague and 
general hopes which the Magi shared with the rest of the 
world, and we have the historical background of the 
incident. 

While a rational interpretation of the incident must 
admit the presence of a supernatural element, care should 

^ Ezra Abbott. 
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be taken to recognize the limits of it This, it seems to 
me, has not been sufficiently done. If, as most commen- 
tators on both sides of the controversy seem to hold, the 
star was a purely supernatural manifestation, formed for 
the purpose of guiding the wise men, it is reasonable to 
ask : " Why did it not do its appointed work ?" When 
the wise men came to Jud<ea, they went to Jerusalem, 
making inquiries as they went The celestial phenomenon 
pointed them to Judsea, but it did not lead them to Beth- 
lehem, nor did it indicate where the Babe was. Herod 
heard of the inquiry ; questioned the Jewish scholars as 
to the probable birthplace of the expected King; and 
sent the wise men to Bethlehem. It was after the inter- 
view with Herod that the star " went before them, till it 
came and stood over where the young child was." Is it 
conceivable that a miraculous star, formed for the purpose 
of guiding the wise men to the presence of Jesus, would 
have had to wait until Herod had found out where the 
Babe was likely to be ? 

It is evident enough, it would seem, that we have a 
poetical rendering of the fact that the bright planets, seen 
from Jerusalem in the direction of Bethlehem, would 
appear to move as they moved, and would also appear to 
hover over the house in which the child lay, 

A believer in astrology would be certain to say, under 
such circumstances, that the star went before them and 
pointed out the way. Matthew's account has every 
appearance of being taken verbatim from some one who 
heard the wise men tell their own story. It is colored 
by their view of the transaction. It could hardly have 
been originated by a Jew. Moreover, the presence of the 
historical spirit is indicated by the statement, that the star 
in and of itself did not lead to the presence of the Babe. 
A legend-maker would have omitted such a feature as 
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contradictoty in appearance and likely to discredit the 
entire story, and would have led the wise men directly to 
the abiding place of the holy family. 

It will be noticed that I found no ai^umcnt upon the 
certainty of Alford's explanation being correct I do not 
know whether the explanation is correct or not I have 
no means of knowing. I am simply contending that the 
objection to it drawn from the text does not hold. Accord- 
ing to the account, the star was not necessarily a special 
creation for the purpose of leading the visitors. It rather 
makes clear the fact that the wise men were led in accord- 
ance with the genius of their own system. Moreover, the 
historical temper is sufHdently manifest, and the vivid and 
idiomatic description ai^ues so strongly for nearly first- 
hand narration, that the hypothesis of a legendary origin 
&ils to account for the story. 

When we turn to the account given by Luke, in spite 
x£ the lact that it is far more poetical than Matthew's, there 
are, none the less, many significant touches which indicate 
that we arc dealing with actual historical records cast into 
poetical forms. Any adequate interpretation of the docu- 
ments must do equal justice to both these elements^the 
self-evident truthfulness and the poetic adornment. In order 
to do this, it is not necessary to suppose that the songs of 
Mary and Zacharias, and the poetical exclamation spoken 
by Simeon in the temple, were as a matter of literal fact, 
spoken off-hand in the elaborate poetic form in which they 
appear in the third Gospel. This elaborate semi-public 
declamation of poetry seems to imply a sdfT and formal, 
and almost histrionic, quality in the scenes quite at vari- 
ance with the spirit of the narrative. It seems to me per- 
fectly clear, that we are to look upon these songs as the 
literary expression of the thoughts and emotions which 
filled the minds of persons who had passed through high 
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and unique experiences, and had meditated upon them in 
the light of Scripture. They must have been composed 
by members of a group absolutely dominated by Old 
Testament conceptions, and stirred to poetical expression 
by meditation upon God's wonderful dealings with them. 

Connecting these after meditations with the events which 
gave rise to them is not only legitimate in a poetic account, 
but is an inevitable accompaniment of the literary form. 
Wc have at least three precedents in the Old Testament 
for this treatment of religious experiences in the light of 
after events. In Isaiah vi, we have, as a prologue to the 
prophet's career, a narrative of his call and consecration, 
which could have been written only after a long series of 
experiences had opened up to him the meaning of his 
life, and of God's dealings with him from the beginning. * 
In Jeremiah xxxii, 6-8, we have a clear exposition of the 
interpretation which after events give to experiences previ- 
ously imperfectly understood. He says after the events 
occurred : " Then I knew that this was the word of the 
Lord. " In Hosea i, according to the usual modem inter- 
pretation, the command said to have been issued to the 
prophet to many a woman of evil life, which has given 
so much trouble to commentators, is to be understood as 
a reading of earlier experiences in the light of after events. 
These three instances are exactly parallel with the inter- 
pretation which we arc giving of the songs in Luke. 

It is a literary device which is necessary to any well- 
told historical account, and involves no juggling with 
essential facts. It simply makes explicit, for purposes of 
interpretation, what was implicit in the experience itself.' 

That in the present instance the literary form was not 
due to Luke or to any other writer of Gentile antecedents, 

> S« G. A. Smith, Im., vol. i. p. 57. 

* It is clear also from the absence of all reference* to Jesot' death that 
the time of cooipoaitian wai aol long Eubsequent to the eventi recorded. 
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and is therefore very close to first-hand narrative, is easily 
demonstrable. The songs in the Gospels are in almost 
every line echoes of the Old Testament ' That Luke 
himself was incapable of creating poems with this minute 
assonance with the Old Testament surely needs no 
comment 

If this is a reasonable explanation of the songs in Luke, 
the question now arises how much farther are we to cany 
the same mode of exposition. We wish to maintain a fair 
balance between the historic essence and the poetic form. 
We wish, on the one hand, to be just to the self-evident 
and vivid truthfulness of the account, and, on the other, to 
do equal justice to the literary qualities which are no less 
marked and striking. How, then, are the annunciations 
and dreams to be interpreted, — as literal &ct or poetic 
drapery ? At the outset, it is to be noted that the sepa- 
rate accounts difler consbtently in the method of the divine 
revelation. In Luke's account, the divine word is invari- 
ably through annunciation. * In Matthew the same result 
is attained through dreams. * 

Does this consistently-maintained diflerence imply that 
God manifested Himself invariably in one way to Mary and 
in another to Joseph ? Or does it imply that the difference 
is due to the fact that in each case we have an attempt to 
interpret a transcendent experience, which could be made 
intelligible to other minds only under some such form of 
treatment ? * 

< Cf. Luke i, 46-55, with I Sun. ii, t~IO ; Lake i, 68-79, *i>l> ^ ^'tt 
17, 18 and 0.48; Ixxx, 14, IS ; Luke i, 76 with Iia. xl, 3-5; Luke i, 78 
with Isa. ii, 1 ; Luke ii, 33 with Gen. xii, 1-3; lu. xliz, 6. 

* Ldkei, II, i6i ii, 9. 

*MUL i, to; ii, 13, 19, 31. 

*Dt. Briggs {Meisiah eflht Gatptls, pp. 49 f,) holds tlwt the conception 
of Jesiu took pisee in a theophaor, for, ml he oiges, " it not only leFntenti 
that the diniw power oorered her with a ihadow, but this is to be Utoaght 
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There are certain facts to be explained, and the narra- 
tives as they stand explain them. Granted that the events 
took place at all, some supernatural machinery was neces- 
sary to account for them. Why did the Ms^ come to 
Judxa just at that time ? The answer to this is compara- 
tively simple up to a certain point A rare combination 
of planets convinced a g^oup of astrologers, who had read 
the Hebrew Scriptures and were looking for a great ruler 
to appear among the Jews, that the time had come. Their 
expectations led them to Judaea, and then by inquiry 
they were led to Bethlehem. But, having reached Beth- 
lehem and seen the child, how did they know that this 
humble babe was the promised King ? There is an irre- 
ducible element of immediate revelation involved in the 
very necessities of the case. 

of after the uniform usage of Scripture as a bright doud of glory, hovering 
over her, resting upon her or enveloping her with a halo of diyinity, in the 
moment when the diTine eneigy enabled her to conceive the child Jesus," 
and in a note be says : '' The same verb, kmaiu&^o, is used in the Ixx of 
Exodus xl, 35, with reference to the cloud of glory of the tabernacle, and 
also to the theophanic cloud of the Transfiguration in Matthew xiii, 5 ; 
Mark ix, 7 ; Luke ix, 34. The cloud of glory is always connected with 
God, and implies more than the agency of the divine spirit. " 

So far as the language is concerned, this is undoubtedly correct, but it 
is to be remembered that the words occur in the highly-poetized message 
of the angel previous to the conception, and not in the historical state- 
ment of what actually occurred. The statement, therefore, does not justify 
us in asserting anything more, than that the narrative of the announcement 
made to Mary concerning the m3rsterious experience which was to befall 
her took the familiar Old Testament form. How otherwise could it more 
appropriately be expressed ? To affirm that there was anything physically 
visible in her experience seems to me at once dangerous and beyond Scripture. 
I fail to discover any adequate basis for the opinion, held in common by 
Keim and Briggs, that Luke intends to depict the great mystery in a sensu- 
ous way. The words upon which this opinion is based are poetical, and 
are a part of the literary form. They should be interpreted, in harmony 
with the chaste reserve which marks the rest of Luke's account, as hinting 
at, but not disclosing, the facts. 
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Take up the incident of the shepherds and the same 
necessity appears. How did they know that the Messiali 
was bom that night and in Bethlehem, and that by gcMng 
thither they should be able to find him ? It is necessary 
to postulate some experience which gave them (i) an inti- 
mation of the sacred birth, and (2) definite directions as to 
the place where He might be found. There is a striking 
touch of the unexpected in the account as it stands. The 
sign offered by the angel was : " Ye shall find the babe wrap- 
ped in swaddling clothes, lying in a manger." Nothing 
could be imagined more remote from ordinary Jewish 
expectations than the condition and circumstances of the 
holy Child. * His helplessness and assimilation to ordi- 
nary human conditions were accentuated by the mention 
of the bands, and His extreme humiliation by His place in 
the manger. It would seem that nothing less than a 
deputation of angels would be sufficient to authenticate so 
strange a sign to men of Jewish thought and feeling. In 
addition to this, some one with authority must have told 
them that they had found the actual babe they sought 
There may have been several babies bom in overcrowded 
Bethlehem that night, and more than one mother may 
have been obliged to lay her child in the straw. But even 
now we are only at the beginning of the problem. In 
order to account for the assurance reached by the shep- 
herds and Magi, that they had found the child for whom 
they sought, it is necessary to postulate a knowledge on 
the part of Joseph and Mary that Mary's child was the 
King sought by the visitors. And Mary herself must 
have been made aware of the fact tiiat she was to become 
the virgin mother of the Messiah. The occurrence of 
such an event without clear previous announcement would 
be certain to eventuate in the madness of the subject. 
> QL Edtttheim L. J. M., toL i, p. 186. 
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In the case of Joseph, also, it is perfectly evident that he 
must have been prepared for the historic task of guarding 
the mother and the child. Matthew's narrative that 
Joseph was kept by a supernatural revelation from repudi- 
ating his betrothed is strictly in accordance with the neces- 
sities of the case. The consistent representations in both 
accounts that the persons involved in this wonderful cycle 
of events were profoundly agitated by the information 
brought to them is also psychol<^cally correct: Joseph 
must have been convinced beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that the event of Jesus' birth was supernatural, or else the 
lower inference concerning it would have been inevitable. 
Under whatever form the revelation was made, it must have 
come with such unmistakable clearness and cogent force 
as to drive away the last shadow of misgiving from his 
mind. An ordinary dream on such a subject would seem 
to require some additional support The dream must have 
been of such a nature — so entirely out of the ordinary — as 
to authenticate itself. 

In other words, looking at the narrative as a whole, it 
is clear that if the miraculous birth occurred at all, it must 
have been accompanied by incidents equivalent to those 
recorded in the text The influence said to have been 
exercised upon the minds of Joseph and Mary by angels 
and dreams was absolutely essential, or the whole connec- 
tion of events would have issued in confusion and disaster. 
There is an interior logical consistency in the accounts as 
they stand which compels us to aflirm, that if the event 
happened at all, it must have happened in some such way. 
Moreover, if we throw the entire story out of court as 
poetic mythology, we have lessened the difficulty, but we 
have not removed it. For even if the Magi and shepherds 
came, and Jesus was derived in the ordinary way 
Joseph and Mary, we are still face to face with the 
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necessity of postulating some special information to the 
parents as to the prospects of their child, in order that He 
might be guarded and prepared for His task, or else of 
believing that He was not designated from the beginning 
for His task, but was chosen in middle life, suddenly and 
without previous warning. 

This latter supposition is contradicted by incidental refer- 
ences in Scripture, is false to all that we know of human 
psychology, which affirms that a man's life is a unit 
throughout, and gives to the Messianic career of Jesus an 
artificial and revolutionary character which is very revolt- 
ing as well as unnatural. As a matter of fact, in view of 
the mature life of Jesus and His career as Messiah, we are 
shut up to one of two conclusions. Either there was no 
sacred childhood and youth, and the beginnings of Jesus' 
life have no vital connection with His public career, or else 
the incidents of His childhood and youth must have been 
something very like those recorded in the narratives under 
review. 

In view of all the facts, therefore, it would seem that 
either one of two essentially related convictions is reason- 
ably tenable. We may hold that the events occurred liter- 
ally as they are told, and that the account is poetical only 
in the form of words used. On the other hand, we may 
believe, without surrender of the vital point at issue, that 
the dreams and annunciations, and other machinery of 
revelation form the poetic accessories and literary draping 
of experiences so transcendent that the subjects of them 
could not relate them intelligibly to others, except under 
the forms hallowed by usage and familiar to those 
acquainted with the narrative of the old covenant.* 

Either of these conclusions is easier and more rational 
than the surrender of the essential historicity of the 

^ QL Gore : Dtsstrtaticm^ P> 21. 
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accounts. The revelation of God's putpose to the human 
servants who were called, in circumstances of trial and 
difficulty, to aid in carrying it out is the essential thing — 
the form of that revelation is a purely secondary matter.' 

Every consideration to prove that the central event did 
happen adds force to the conclusion, that the account is 
correct and historic in essence, though poetical in form. 
In favor of this interpretation of the record, I urge three 
specifications : First, the absolute congruity between the 
spirit and expression of the Iniancy section with the known 
beliefs and feelings of those from whom it purports to be 
derived. We ha«e already seen that the character of the 
document points to a very early origin. It moves within 
a range of Messianic ideas very soon ou^own by the dis- 
ciples. But this peculiarity is an indication not only of 
date, but also evidence of great value as to the sources of 
the document 

The decidedly Aramaic cast of the Greek in the narra- 
tive of Luke has oflen been noticed, and various attempts 
have been made to account for it. But two explanations, 
however, seem really to be open to us. Either the idiom 
was due to the document of the Infancy, which Luke incor- 
porated into his account, or to his effort to preserve the 
spirit and color of an oral account which he had heard either 
from Mary, or from some one to whom Mary had given it. 

Professor Ramsay has argued with considerable cogency 
for the second of these two explanations.* Professor 
Briggs advocates the other view.' I am not disposed to 
quarrel with either supposition, for in either case we have 
Luke's attempt to preserve in his Greek the spirit of that 
which had been transmitted to him, either orally or in 

' Cf. note on Dr. Brif^, above p. 131 u. 

' Wea Christ torn at Betkiihim f pp. 80, teq. 

' See sutement quoted on, p. 99. 
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writing, from those who were in a position to know about 
the circumstances of Jesus* birth. 

There can be little question that in the time of Jesus, 
amid all the warring sects into which Judaism had split 
up, there were many individuals who had preserved the 
spirit of Old Testament Judaism, and were consequently 
identified with none of the sects. Of these Simeon and 
Anna, Zacharias and Elisabeth, Joseph and Mary, and 
John the Baptist were examples. 

Of the thoughts and feelings, the hopes and aspirations, 
of this group, the psalms and conversations and ideas of 
Luke's version are the exact and wonderful expression. 
The psalms were the utterances of Jewish hearts touched 
to jubilation by the accomplished fulfillment of long 
cherished hopes, finding utterance in forms natural to 
believers grouped about the cradle of the infant Messiah 
in the glad days before the dark shadow of rejection had 
dimmed their joy ; but utterly impossible afterwards. The 
only touch of sadness is in the sentence of Simeon, and 
that is so vague as to show that it is merely the foreboding 
of one who had caught more clearly than most, the truth 
that the Messianic career was not to be one unbroken 
triumph. 

The document, as a whole, could not have been composed 
after the Crucifixion, nor even after Jesus had begun His 
lessons to the disciples on the cross. It is too care-free, 
too jubilant, too undisciplined, too free from perplexity. 
It moves entirely within the sphere of Old Testament 
ideas, and is intensely Hebraic both in the range and in 
the quality of its thought and feeling. All this is signifi- 
cant. Taking into consideration Luke's nationality and 
history, his mode of understanding and interpreting the 
Gospel as shown in his other writings, the conclusion 
seems to me inevitable not only that Luke could not have 
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invented the story, but that he could not have obtained it 
except through personal relationship with some one who 
belonged to the group of whose faith and emotion it 
was the characteristic and inimitable expression. No 
Gentile coming to the story of Christ's life through 
the preaching of the apostle Paul could have been 
brought to accept a tradition or document of a nature so 
utterly foreign to his own favorite modes of thought and 
interpretation, without the influence of some person of 
authori^ who could enable him to see the historic bond 
of unity between notions so primitive and Hebraic, and the 
expanded universal Christianity of which he himself with 
Paul was the exponent and advocate. In other words, we 
are compelled, by the minute accuracy of the description 
of a very peculiar and individual phase of early Hebrew- 
Christian thought, to the belief that the writer, who was a 
Gentile not over skillful in Hebrew matters, had a very 
close and intimate fellowship with the group with which 
the story is concerned. 

The second specification, which I urge in favor of the 
view that we are here dealing with actual history and not 
I^end, lies in the evident constraint of mind under which 
the account is written. I mean the profound reverence 
and careful reserve with which the writer deals with the 
incidents and persons of his narrative. Those who main- 
tain the hypothesis which we are now contesting hold 
that the Infancy narrative in the Gospels is an irregular 
and unauthorized addition to the evangelical tradition, 
created under the influence of the mythic or legendary 
temper, imagining incidents in an obscure and little under- 
stood part of Christ's life of which He Himself never 
spoke. It happens that in the Apocryphal books of the 
New Testament, we have undoubted and unquestioned 
specimens of this kind of work. 
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We know that these writings have originated in the 
same way that the Gospel narratives must have originated, 
if this hypothesis is correct It is fair to ask, whether 
there is such kinship between the two sets of documents 
as to indicate a similarity in the condition from which they 
issued. 

Keim ^ has exerted his skill to the utmost to exhibit 
resemblances between the two sets of narratives concern- 
ing the Infancy, but his comparison leaves untouched the 
fundamental world-wide difference which separates them. 
And this difference is not a matter of literary workmanship 
or artistic finish, but lies mostly in the region of moral 
moods and ideas. The Apocryphal stories are many of 
them childish and silly, but they are worse than this — ^they 
are fundamentally irreverent They fumble with coarse 
fingers and unwashen hands, with sacrilegious and repul- 
sive intimacy of detail, with the sacred mystery. I need 
not specify ; the text is within reach of my hand as I 
write, and every reader of it is familiar with the facts which 
I urge. 

In contrast with this clumsy and coarse irreverence, 
Luke's restraint and delicacy are both beautiful and won- 
derful. He handles with unerring nicety of touch a story 
which one false note or faintest suggestion of coarseness 
would utterly destroy. He is silent where unrestrained 
fancy would be most active in picturing. He draws the 
outline so that the great central fact stands forth bright 
and clear, but refrains from filling in with details which 
curiosity would like to know. Let the advocates of the 
legendary hypothesis explain this difference between 
the Apocrjrphal and Gospel narratives, for explained it 
must be before any balanced mind ought to be able to 
accept the theory of a common origin for the two. 

^ L. J. N. vol. ii, pp. 46, seq. See quotations above p. 59. 
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I am satisfied that it can be explained, but not in 
harmony with this theory. I am profoundly convinced 
that the irreverence which mars the Apocryphal stories 
was due to a surrender of the obligation of truthfulness. 
The writers were tampering with facts which ought to 
have been absolutely sacred ; in yielding the obligation 
of truth to the spirit of inquisitiveness, the mind lost its 
tone, became blunted in its spiritual perceptions, and 
naturally puerile and irreverent in its imaginings. 

Luke's account shows the noble constraint of one who 
knows the truth and holds it sacred, and is, by the truth, 
made free from the lower workings of his own mind* I 
am persuaded by the whole moral tone of the story, its 
restraint and delicacy, its sublime purity, that it came by 
no very indirect course from the mother herself. 

I urge in conclusion, as evidence of the presence and 
working of the historic temper in this account, the definite 
dating of the occurrence given in the first verses of the 
second chapter. Here we are upon debatable ground Many 
scholars maintain that this statement of Luke's is a colossal 
blunder, and a demonstration that Luke was not a true 
historian. * On this subject, no scholar can afford to ignore 
the work of New Testament scholars in this field, partic- 
ularly Prof Ramsay. The latter, with the skill and 
patience of the scholar bom and trained, has gone through 
Luke's work, and exhibited in detail his mastery of facts and 
materials in connection with the Roman Empire. The 
general issue of his works as regards Luke's position as 

1 Cf. sentence of Fairbairn concerning the miraculous in the Gospel : '' Is 
it too bold an inference to argue that the very magnitude of their subject had 
superseded in the Evangelists the creative activity of the morbid and 
mythical imagination ? ** Phil. Chr. Rel., p. 337. 

' On this see Plummer, Com. on Luke, ii, 2; also Meyer, Com. on Mark 
Lake, vol. ii, p. 323 ; also Cam. Bible for Schools, Luke, p. 62, note. 
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a historian is not doubtful, and whatever Prof. Ramsay has 
to say about Luke is to be heard with respect He has 
written an elaborate treatise^ in explanation of the account 
given of the enrollment which brought Joseph and Mary 
to Bethlehem. 

Whether his argument is valid in every particular, I am 
not competent to judge. The argument is intricate and 
complicated, and depends upon a vast amount of careful 
adjustment This much, however, he has done — he has 
brought the discussion into a new phase. Luke must 
henceforth be listened to with thoughtful regard. It is no 
foregone conclusion that he has blundered in statements 
concerning the methods of Roman administration. I shall 
make very modest requisition upon Professor Ramsay's 
work. I simply wish to take this ground, which is cer- 
tainly reasonable : ' "It is quite justifiable and reasonable, 
in a period of history so obscure as the first century, to 
plead, as many have done, that, while we cannot in the 
present dearth of information solve the difficulty com- 
pletely, we are obliged, in accordance with our perception 
of the high quality of the author's work as a whole, to 
accept his statement in certain cases where he is entirely 
uncorroborated." 

While I do not claim that the passage in question 
proves that Luke was a great historian, for its accuracy is 
disputed,* I do claim that it proves that Luke was not of 
the legendary temper. His whole purpose in the Gospel 
and the Acts was to relate the history of Christ and early 
Christianity to its Roman setting. The purpose is utterly 
foreign to the legendary mood. Vagueness of date and 
localization is characteristic of all mythical productions. 

1 Was Christ born a/ BethUhem t 

• Ihid, p. 7. 

' See note C at end of volume — Prof. Ramsajr's Argnment 
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The definite dating of the inddent, with the names of 
historic characters connected therewith, is proof that 
Luke tried at least to write history, and the general 
character of his work is demonstration enough that on the 
whole he was successful. 

In general, therefore, we conclude that Lobstdn's elabo- 
tate and ingenious theory breaks to pieces on the facts ; 
that the Protevangel is neither dogma nor legend, but 
history, authentic in its origin, and well and soberly nar- 
rated, although in the forms of sacred poetry. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE THEORY OF HEATHEN INFLUENCE 

It would be appropriate to place at the head of this 
chapter the words of Lobstein elsewhere quoted/ in 
which he definitely rejects Soltau's elaborate attempt to 
account for the Infancy narratives on the basis of heathen 
influence, or the words of Hamack in which he takes the 
same position.* It would seem as if no really close stu- 
dent of the Gospel narratives, occupying a position of 
genuine sympathy, and approaching the subject from 
within, could imagine for a moment, that heathen anal- 
ogies have had the slightest influence in molding the two- 
fold story of the Saviour's birth and infancy, as we now 
have it. 

We have elsewhere incidentally made answer to certain 
aspects of this theory, but since the assertion has taken 
so many different forms, and has lately reappeared in new 
dress, we now devote some pages to a discussion of the 
question of heathen influence in general upon the Infancy 
documents. 

Before taking up the specific points of evidence, it is 
necessary to indicate certain general principles which 
must govern any adequate discussion of the problem. It 
is taken for granted, as abundantly proved in the preced- 
ing pages, that the literary sources of the two narratives 
in Matthew and Luke were composed by Jewish-Chris- 
tians. It is not necessary to repeat the arguments here ; 

^See page 1 1 2. 

^History of Dogma, Eng. Trans., toI. i, p. loo. 
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the conclusion rests upon undeniable features of the 
narratives themselves.' 

This, of course, does not prove that the main incident 
narrated therein was not due to the invention of a non- 
Jewish Christian, although the nature of the documents 
in which the statement is found reduces the probability 
of that to very small dimensions. But, however the 
statement originated, it was passed upon, accepted, and 
formulated, by Jewish Christians. If it was of heathen 
origin, we have an undoubted instance of a heathen 
notion passing the barriers of race, beating down the 
guard of national prejudice, and becoming domesticated 
in Jewish minds. It is, of course, perfectly true that this 
would by no means be without a parallel in histoiy. All 
extreme theories aside, it is acknowledged that there were 
Jews, even after the captivity had solidified the bulk of 
the nation into intense loyalty to their own religion and 
social customs and no less intense hatred of Gentiles, 
who were susceptible to foreign influence, and inclined to 
adopt foreign ways. There were periods, notably that 
just preceding the persecution under Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, when the influence of Hellenism seemed to be 
gradually permeating the Jewish people.' The cruel and 
tyrannical methods of Antiochus brought about not only 
a political revolution, in which foreign power was banished 
for a century from Jewish soil, a century during which 

' So admitted br most writeis oo tb« subject — Lobstein, Keim, Har- 
nack, Chcyne, ele. 

* See for a discussion of this subject, Rappoport's cootinuation of Mai- 
peTo*! HiiL Egypt, vol. x, cap i. Cf. SchDrer, J. P. T. C, First Diri- 
tion i, pp. 194, f. Foe ■ biief but accurate and sane discussion of re- 
lationship between foreign religions and Judaism. se« Kent : Bab. Per. 
Cireelc Periods in Histoiy of Jewish People Series, p(. il, cap. xiii and 
nlso lor Jewish reaction agunsl Hellenism, p. iii. cap. iii-vi. See 
of this struggle, Riggt, Mac. and Rom. Period, pL i, 
(See also literature in these books. ) 
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decaying Hellenism was gradually giving way before the 
advance of Rome, but also a social revulsion, which to a 
large extent broke the power of Hellenistic ideas and 
customs over Hebrew minds. The vast majority of the 
nation was a unit against all foreign influence — ^the Jew- 
ish inhabitants of large towns and cities in Palestine and 
Syria were wholly separate from their heathen neighbors ; 
in foreign cities they also formed communities by them- 
selves. They hated the heathen, and were cordially hated 
by them in return. Social intercourse, and even business 
relations were established only under great restrictions. 
One has but to read the writings of the period to feel how 
intense was the hatred with which the Jews as a whole 
regarded the heathen, with whom circumstances had 
brought them into most unwelcome contact.^ ' It is 
necessary simply to recall, for a most conspicuous ex- 
ample, the undying hatred, of which Herod the Great 
was the object, principally because he was a foreigner. 
No nation can be altogether impervious to social influ- 
ences from foreign nations, but tiie Jewish nation came 
nearer being such than almost any other except, perhaps, 
the Egyptian, known to history. 

But there were always some who were sympathetic 
toward foreigners and accessible to foreign influence. 
Even Herod had Jewish adherents. The most remarkable 
instance known of heathen influence over Jewish minds 
is exhibited in that mysterious and un-Jewish sect, the 
Essenes. Their system seems to have been an eclectic 
compound of Pharasaic Judaism, Pythagoreanism, and 
Parsee sun-worship. As to how they came into exist- 

* Cf. /. g, the remarks of Bissell : Gen. Intro, to Lange's Com. on Apoc. 
(i9oO»P.49. 

* On relations of Jews and Gentiles in Palestine, see Edersheim, L. and 
T. J. M., chap, vii, especially end of chapter. Cf. also Com. Apoc. 
(Lange's), pp. 436, ff. 

10 
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ence, there is no conclusive evidence, but they formed a 
large party in the land. They were cut off from the 
Jews, excluded from the temple, and the recipients of a 
generous share of the hatred bestowed by the Jews upon 
the heathen. Looking now at the phenomena presented 
by the Essenes, and indeed at the entire history of Hel- 
lenism on Jewish soil, certain facts emei^e with great 
distinctness. 

Amalgamation between heathen and Jewish notions, in 
the minds either of heathens or Jews, was possible only 
through essential modification of both elements in the 
combination. A union between unchanged Hebraism 
and unmitigated heathenism was impossible. There 
must be, first, a movement from both sides toward a 
common center before any union could take place. In 
so far as a Jew adopted heathen customs and ideas, he 
ceased, in the strict sense, to be a Jew. To a Hebrew, 
brought up in the strict fashion of his fathers, taught in 
the way of the nation, any adoption of heathen ways was 
an abomination. The Jew must become modified by long 
contact with the heathen, as in the Dispersion, and, also, 
it would seem, by a breaking down of inward principles, 
before any adoption of heathen ideas would be possible. 

Moreover, there were, historically, movement and change 
on the other side. Heathenism underwent tremendous 
modifications in the centuries immediately before Christ. 
The popular myths had been largely abandoned before 
the Jews became Hellcnized to any extent. Abstract 
philosophies had taken the place of crude natural myth- 
ologies. Heathenism invaded the life of the Jew, not in 
its andent form, but in the social customs, dress, literature, 
and philosophies of modernized Greeks, and their imi- 
tators, the cosmopolitan politicians and soldiers of Rome. 

Fhilo, in whose philosophical system Hellenism and 
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Hebraism were united, was certainly not an orthodox Jew 
of the older rashion, but he certainly did not accept the 
crude ancient myths of the heathen. He interpreted Old 
Testament history allegortcally in the terms of Greek 
philosophy. He was a modified Jew influenced by a modi- 
fied heathenism. 

The Essenes were not Jews except in blood, many of 
the distinctive and cardinal Jewish ideas of their day they 
rejected, but, even so, they did not accept the ancient 
mytholc^es, by which they were influenced, unchanged. 
They seemed to have taken into their system revived 
Pythagoreanism, such as we find in the communities of 
Alexandria, with its ascetic cenobitism, and hatred of 
blood sacrifice, and combined it with eastern mysticism 
and sun-worship, the latter in all probability pui^ed from 
much that was historically connected with it. It is per- 
fectly clear, therefore, that it would be vain to search history 
for an instance of a devout Jew of the unmodified Old 
Testament type, loyal to the traditions of the past, and 
stead&ist in adherence to the principles for which Israel 
had always stood, who at the same time admitted heathen 
ideas into his thought, and heathen customs into his life. 
He must in large measure lose his distinctive Jewish 
characteristics, and even then could accept heathen notions 
only after they had been greatly chained and elevated. 

In addition to this law of development, another principle 
cleariy emerges in the history of the relationship between 
heathenism and Judaism. This principle is that in order 
for amalgamation between the two forms of faith to take 
place, there must be more than one point of contact. No 
single unrelated heathen notion would be likely to appear 
in Hebrew writings. The admission of heathen elements 
into a Jew's system of belief would result in the radical 
modification of the tone and atmosphere of his thought 
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The admission of a single important heathot conception 
would change the entire contents of the mind. 

And, moreover, ideas come, not singly, but in groups. 
One idea involves another, and eveiy fundamental notion 
really involves a special point of view from which alt things 
appear in a particular light Nothing in the world could 
appear just the same to a man who had shifted in the 
slightest degree from the Jewish to the heathen point of 
view. The operation of this law of mind is clearly exhib- 
ited in the case of the Essenes. The composite nature of 
their system is clearly discerned under analysis. Their 
Jewish affinities were shown in their passion for ceremonial 
purity.their Pythagorean tendencies by their attitude toward 
animal sacrifice, their sun-worship by their prayers to the 
sun to rise and their adoration of him on his rising, their 
asceticism by their attitude toward marriage, their con- 
nection with the Alexandrian sects by their settlement in 
naonastic communities, their relationship to oriental systems 
by the rigid division into Brahman-like castes or orders 
within their oi^anization. Taking any one of these ruling 
ideas it will be seen that it leads to other related ideas, and 
is one element in a system both of thought and of life. 
The Essenes represent an eclecticism of related ideas taken 
from various sources, but held together by inherent affin- 
ities into a more or less coherent system. No one item 
of any one of the systems which were combined in their 
elaborate and intricate mode of thought and life was 
adopted to the exclusion of all others. They were Jewish 
in several points, Pythagorean in some particulars, Parsee 
in not a few items. They evidently adopted certain lead- 
ing ideas from all these systems, and were guided by a 
sure instinct to allied principles. There is a common 
ground to all the apparently unrelated and motley items of 
t their system. Their fundamental implicit principle was 
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the inherent impurity of matter, and with this their sun- 
worship, their frequent lustrations, their white robes, their 
spades or picks with which to cover up all that would 
offend the purity of the sun, their abstention from mar- 
riage, their separate orders, their communal monastic 
organization all agree. ^ 

Their system represents the natural history of all such 
attempts to import ideas from one faith to another. Sys- 
tems of faith which involve ideas of God, philosophies of 
the world, ceremonial rites hang together and form systems 
— ^they are to a certain extent interdependent and consist- 
ent. Men who combine religions may begin with one 
idea, but inevitably find themselves in the coil of a system. 

Now, with these two principles in view, let us turn to 
the Infancy narrative. We are told that the chief incident 
therein narrated is due to the influence of heathen anal- 
ogies, and that the statement was framed in accordance 
with the stories of the birth of mythical heroes from the 
gods. It seems impossible that those who hold this view 
realize clearly the logical implications of their statements. 
For it means that positively the most unsavory element in 
the ancient mythology was taken over bodily into Chris- 
tianity, wrought into the fabric of the New Testament, 
incorporated in the historic creeds, and made a permanent 
element of Christian faith. It means that this disreputable 
rag of ancient heathenism, the one element most completely 
discredited by the advance of enlightenment among the 
heathen themselves, rejected and covered with scorn by 
the philosophers, ridiculed in the theaters amid the laughter 

*Conybeare ( H. B. D., vol. i, p. 769, Art. Esseoe) refers to the 
attitude of the E!ssenes toward marriage to a desire for Levitical purity, and 
cites tue Mosaic law of purification. If he means to imply that the motive 
of that law was an ascetic notion of the inherent uncleanness of the sexual 
xelation, I di£Rer emphatically. The law in question was sanitaiy nther 
than philosophic. 
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of the mob, was adopted by Christians and made a part of 
their testimony to their Lord. If the miraculous birth is 
a heathen notion, it involves that degrading conception of 
a Deity holding intimate physical relations with human 
beings which is the very essence of heathen idolatry, the 
object of Jewish hatred and scorn since the days of the 
prophets. If the virgin birth is a borrowed heathen 
notion, it involves nothing less than absolute apostasy on 
the part of those who formulated and accepted it. None 
but a renegade Jew, false to the faith of his fathers, and 
infected with the virus of the lowest heathenism, could have 
been guilty of such an invention. 

The adoption of the categories of heathen philosophy.such 
as we find in Philo, and even the rites of sun-worship, which 
we see among the Essenes.are matters of trifiing moment, 
compared with the moral lapse into coarse heathenism 
involved in the story of Christ's birth thus interpreted. • 

But the bald statement of the logical content of this 
affirmation concerning the virgin birth brings us face to 
face with a tremendous difficulty. We find this imported 
heathen notion imbedded in a narrative of the most 
intensely Jewish character. I do not urge against the 
theory, as I reasonably might, the moral sublimity of the 
narrative, the unique combination of simplicity and gran- 
deur which lifts the story into a place by itself, a whole 
heaven above all the stories that heathenism in its best 
days ever produced, but simply the Jewish character of 
the narrative. The story in both its forms stands close 
to the Old Testament It is Hebraic rather than Judaic. 
It is combined with prophecy in Matthew, and with songs, 
which are but glorified Old Testament psalms, in Luke. 

' For a clear eihibiHon of the mental and moral almosphne in which 
such ihtOis flourish, see Cortiss's Primitive Semitic Religion To-daj' (Revell, 
1903) CliBp. I}C. It is not pleasant reading, but will be a good tonic for 
thocc who are inclined to this theorjr. 
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Here is the appropriate place to emphasize the fact, 
incidentally stated elsewhere, that these songs are vitally 
connected with the miraculous birth. Soltau says of the 
early document embodied in the narrative, of which the 
songs are a part : " It described in a genuinely Jewish 
way the joy manifested by the oldest generation when the 
Messiah appeared." But the exuberant, heart-swelling 
joy which rings in those incomparable lyrics, was based 
upon belief in a signal interference of God in human 
history for the salvation of His people, comparable with 
the deliverance from Egypt, or the destruction of Sen- 
nacherib. It was based upon the appearance of one who 
was announced, manifested, certified as the Messiah from 
the very beginning of His life. It could not be based 
upon the birth of a child unaccompanied by divine warrant 
and announcement from heaven of the dignity of His 
person and mission. Those songs could not have reflected 
the feelings of the first generation concerning the appear- 
ance of the Messiah had they not known, by positive 
authority, that He whom they welcomed was actually the 
Messiah. The songs can be accounted for only by refer- 
ence to the facts with which they are bound up in the 
narrative ; namely, the wonders accompanying and desig- 
nating the Messiah's birth. 

But, aside from this, the document embodied in the 
narrative could have been written by genuine Hebrews 
only. The writers were men whose minds were permeated 
with the spirit as well as the language and style of their 
sacred books ; who were in love with the past of their 
nation ; who shared its hopes and ideals, and were filled 
with joy, because, in the birth of Jesus, their national 
longing was fulfilled. If the hypothesis which we are 
criticising is correct, we have here a flagrant violation of 
the principles which we have seen in operation through 
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the entire histoiy of Hellenism in contact with the Hebrews. 
We have the unnatural and impossible coalition of unmodi- 
fied Hebraism, and unchanged heathenism. We have 
Jews of the highest ^pe adopting mytholc^cal notions 
most vulgar and debased. 

In addition, there is a clear violation of the second prin- 
ciple. If the vii^n birth is a heathen notion, it stands 
alone of its kind, not only in the Infancy narrative, but 
also in the New Testament It has been claimed, and 
strongly rebutted, that there are heathen elements in the 
New Testament ; but no one, so far as I know, makes the 
claim that there is in the New Testament any trace of 
mythological notions so vulgar and debased as is to be 
found in this statement interpreted as an adoption from 
heathenism. Those who adopted this heathen myth, by a 
strange mental caprice, kept their Jewish idea of the spiritu- 
ality and unity and exaltation of God. They were worlds 
apart from the heathen attitude of mind, save in this one 
particular. The theory, therefore, as ordinarily stated, logic- 
ally involves the violation of laws of general force, and 
wide application in the actual history of the process of 
religious amalgamation. The theory exhibits an impos- 
sibility ; namely, a genuine Jew, filled with the spirit of his 
race, lending himself to the adoption of a vulgar heathen 
notion, which really involves a total change of belief con- 
cerning the nature of God, and stopping short just at that 
point. The adoption of this theory for the explanation 
of the Infancy story demands a greater credulity than 
most of us have to spare on a single point 

In view of these considerations, the multiplication of 
heathen analogies ' to the miraculous birth has no great 
force to a discerning mind. 

' Such u those collected inHaitland's Legend a/ Ftneut, vol. i, nod by 
Usenei ia Ency. BUlica, Ait Nativity. 
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Any close and thoughtful study of the documents in 
the light of history leads to the conclusion reached by 
Prof Sanday, that those who reject the Infancy narrative 
because of incidental resemblances to heathen myths ^ " do 
not sufficiently consider the entire difference of the con- 
ditions under which the Christian tradition was promul- 
gated from those which surrounded the creations of 
mythopoeic fancy. The Christian tradition belongs to 
the sphere, not of myth, but of history. It is enshrined in 
documents near in date to the facts, and in which the line 
of connection between the record and the fact is still 
traceable." 

We may, therefore, unhesitatingly reject as impossible 
the theory that the Gospel story of the miraculous birth 
was due to the influence of popular heathen myths. 

The whole question, however, of heathen influence 
upon the Gospel story is of broader application and of 
more vital import than thus far appears. 

It touches not merely upon incidental details of the 
narrative, but upon the central affirmation of Christian 
faith ; namely, the incarnation of God in Jesus Christ. 

It is startling at first to discover that incarnation, the 
appearance of Deity in material, and especially in human 
form, is not only a feature, but the central feature, of 
almost every great historic religion. It is the common 
feature of systems otherwise widely divergent. " Pagan 
theophany is one of the most interesting and significant 
of studies that a reverent soul can pursue. And the most 
significant fact in connection with the study is the univer- 
sality of the belief in the incarnation of the Deity. It is 
one of those "always, everywhere, and by everybody," 
beliefs that have the highest authority that can possibly 
be given to a religious conception — the authority of a 

1 H. B. D., vol. ii, p. 647 a. Art. Jesus Christ 
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universal spiritual conviction. That God must reveal 
Himself to His creatures, that this revelation must take 
visible form, that the presence of the Deity in the object 
or being that embodies Him gives superhuman worth and 
power, and demands from men reverence and worship, is 
the conviction that underlies all religious forms and cere- 
monies. It does not detract from the significance of the 
fact, that many supposed incarnations are absurd, and 
many low and base. That is the fault, not of man's 
spiritual intuition, but of his intellectual and moral degen- 
eracy. He believes in a God higher and holier than 
himself, whose embodiment in the most abject form 
renders it sacred and superior to himself. The fetich of 
the savage African, the idols of the heathen, the demi- 
gods of pagan Greece and Rome, the composite creatures 
of ancient Assyria, all witness to the belief of man in the 
possibility and fact of a mysterious relation of God to His 
creatures, established by some sort of embodiment. And 
this belief is just as strong now among pagan peoples as 
it ever was. In India it takes the form of a caste, the 
Brahmins. In Japan and China, it incarnates Buddha in 
nine forms, and anticipates another and higher incarnation 
of him. In Thibet, it makes a perpetual incarnation of 
Buddha in the Dalai Lama by heredity. Nowhere can 
a race or tribe be found that does not have some definite 
conviction that the gods come down to earth and reveal 
themselves to men in visible form." ' 

From the universality of the belief in incarnation among 
the heathen, superficial thought has hastily jumped to the 
conclusion that Christianity is but one among many myth- 
ologies, having no greater authority than any of the ethnic 
religions. This ill-founded conclusion misses the truth in 
two directions: — 

> From an addreu by the Rer, I«uc O. Best. 
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I. It fails to take account of the real significance of those 
deep-seated and wide-spread convictions of the pagan 
world. They point to a permanent necessity of the human 
heart They voice the inappeasable cry of the universal 
human spirit for the manifestation of God in some tangible 
and intelligible form. 

Job's cry, "Oh that I knew where I might find Him I 
that I might come even to His seat," is the utterance of 
that same longing for the approachable, the intelligible, 
the human in God which has created the mythology of 
incarnations in the ethnic faiths. And it is safe to say, that 
this universal longing evidences one of those fundamental 
and permanent qualities of the human soul which must 
always condition the religious life in all its manifestations. 
If God is to reveal Himself to men at all. He must do so 
in accordance with the laws of the human mind, and must 
meet the spiritual necessities of the men to whom He 
would make Himself known. Indeed, a profounder grasp 
of the subject compels to the belief that those fundamental 
necessities of the human constitution are of His own crea- 
tion. They must in some sense be the reflection of His 
nature. Illingworth has said somewhere that our concep- 
tion of God is anthropomorphic because our own being is 
theomorphic. He has implanted such longings in order 
to meet and satisfy them. No religion, in which the spirit- 
ual affections have scope, is possible without the manifes- 
tation of God in the terms of humanity to reach our human 
need. John Fiske, in his essay on the everlasting reality 
of religion,* lays down as religion's first postulate the 
Quasi-Human God. He says, among other things: 
" Omitting from the account a few score of ingenious 
philosophers, it may be said that all mankind, the wisest 
and simplest, have taken for granted the existence of a 

^ Through Nature to God, Boston, 1S99. 
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Deity, or deities, of a psychical nature more or less similar 
to that of humanity. Such a postulate has formed a part 
of all human thinking from primitive ages down to the 
present time .... The notion of a kinship between God 
and man remains and is rightly felt to be essential to 
theism. Take away from our notion of God the human 
element, and the theism instantly vanishes ; it ceases to be 

a notion of God Take away from our symbolic 

conception of God the human element, and that aspect of 
theism, which has from the outset chiefly interested man- 
kind, is gone." * 

We conclude, therefore, that the heathen mythologies 
represent a human necessity, and also correspondingly a 
condition of divine revelation. The myths are not alto- 
gether mythical. They have a basis in fact in the inner 
constitution of the human soul. 

This view of the relationship between heathen myths 
and Christian facts also misses the truth by a failure to 
realize the significance of the central fact of Christianity; 
namely, the person of Christ Himself. The weakness of 
the heathen faiths consists, not so much in the principle 
of incarnation as in the specific applications which have 
been made of it. It is the distinction of Christianity that 
it takes this universal religious category and makes appli- 
cation of it to the supreme spiritual and ethical personality 
of history. This fact, at least, must be kept in mind 
throughout the entire discussion. If the categories under 
which Christ is interpreted are borrowed, which certainly is 
not proved, Christ Himself is not borrowed. Christ Him- 
self is fact, incontestable, primary, and original. Chris- 
tianity rises at once by sheer ascent to the summit of orig- 

* Cf. van Dyke, Gospel for an Age of Doubt, Lect IV. See also litera- 
ture quoted in Appendix to van Dyke's 4th lecture, and Illingworth, Per- 
sonalityf Human a$id Divine. 
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inality by the assertion that the incarnation of Deity, for 
which universal man has longed and of which he has so 
persistently dreamed, was actually accomplished in Jesus 
of Nazareth. For, while the assertion is contradicted by 
the external circumstances of His career, by the reality, the 
simplicity, the humility of His human life, it is established, 
so far as any such transcendant assertion can be estab- 
lished by proof, by the ethical perfection, the spiritual com- 
pleteness, and the historic supremacy of Jesus. 

The assertion that Christianity is a plagiarized and mas- 
querading heathenism, is absurd in view of the fact that at 
precisely the vital point — the character of the personality 
upon whom the claim of authority depends — Christianity 
is conceded to be without a measurably successful com- 
petitor among heathen faiths. 

And, be it remembered, this is really the essential point 
at issue. Heathenism alleges that in her great men God 
has in some sense been present. The proof of such an 
allegation must rest primarily upon the character of the 
person concerning whom such statements are made! It 
seems to me perfectly evident that the heathen religions 
do not affirm concerning their great leaders and prophets 
all that Christianity claims for Christ,* but even if they did, 
the proof must be framed from the life history of the per- 
son in question. Christ is Christianity's challenge to the 
world. Christ is the basis and the proof for every asser- 
tion which we make concerning the nature of God and His 
relationship to humanity. The supreme fact of Christian- 
ity is Christ. Our interpretation of Him in terms of meta- 
physics is a secondary and derivative question. We may 
have inherited or borrowed our metaphysics, — ^the ques- 
tion, however, is, have we inherited or borrowed the 

* See Cam. Theol. Essays (Mac., 1905) p. 430 ; also Fairbairn, Phil. Ch. 
Rd., 358-288, 311-568. 
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person whom we thus interpret? If Christ Himself 19 
original, unique, supreme, our contention is established, 
and we may look with comparative indifierence upon 
attempts to critidse our modes of apprehending and inter- 
preting Him. 

Considerations of this character must be allowed due 
weight in all discussions of the analogous accounts of 
miraculous births found in other religions. Any number 
of such analogies cannot prove that the story found in the 
Christian documents is copied and therefore mythical. If 
the idea of an exceptional mode of entrance into the world 
offers any real assistance in accounting for the career of 
an exceptional personality, we should naturally expect 
such an idea to be connected with the advent of many 
great men who have been objects of wonder and admira- 
tion to their own and succeeding generations. 

That it does render aid to the mind in understanding 
an exceptional character, is no final argument against 
its historic truthfulness. Its fitness as an element in the 
explanation of an exceptional Person does not prove that 
it was invented to explain Him. If the idea of an unusual 
mode of birth in which the agency of God is more than 
ordinarily manifest has any value whatsoever, its appearance 
in myth is almost certain. But the appearance in myth is 
no conclusive evidence that it has not and may not appear 
in history. The belief that God is in a special sense the 
giver of great and good men to the race is certainly a 
rational one. Whether in any given case He has indicated, 
by prophetic promise or otherwise, such a special gift, is a 
question, primarily, of evidence. It is not a priori unreason- 
able that a character of s[>ecial importance to the life of 
man should be from birth or before birth designated as 
God's messenger. The sons of promise in the Old Testa- 
ment, and John the Baptist in the New, come under this 
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description. It is, as I have said, a matter of evidence, 
and one element in that evidence must be the congruity 
between what is affirmed concerning the birth of the per- 
son, and the character and life of the person. The unique- 
ness of Jesus * gives force to the affirmation which we 
make concerning the uniqueness of His birth. The mirac- 
ulous birth by itself does not constitute a complete 
evidence of Christianity. It does not logically prove that 
Christ was divine — it merely proves that He was a super- 
naturally-begotten man. It was a distinct intimation 
(and herein its value lay) to those who knew of it, that an 
exceptional personality was about to enter the world. 
It was the signal of a new cycle of events. How abso- 
lutely exceptional that personality was, how wondrously 
new that cycle of events was to be, was left to the revela- 
tion and unfolding of them to show. Viewed without the 
life of Christ, the birth was a symbol of the fulfillment of 
hopes, and the beginning of a new era, in the actual coming 
of God's promised messenger. Seen in connection with 
the life which follows, it becomes simply a congruous item 
in the life of the Incarnate Son of God. The following 
sober and thoughtful words exactly express the truth which 
we have been trying to utter : — ' 

" It would, we feel, be not unbecoming for such a mo- 
mentous entrance into human life as that of the Son of 
God, that the mode of it should be different from that of 
other men's birth. This is not the place to argue for the 
historical truth of the virgin birth of Christ ; but if it be 
assumed that Jesus Christ is what St. Paul thought Him to 
be, then we can at least say with St. Ambrose, " Talis 
decet partus Deumy No one ever believed Jesus to be 
divine on the ground that He was bom of a virgin ; and 

* See Chapter viii. 

• Cf. also Ottley, H. B. D., vol. ii, p. 460, Art Incai; 
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it is most unlikely that He was first imagined to be bom 
of a virgin because He was believed to be divine. But, if 
He really was divine, such a manner of birth was not 
unsuitable. It would not be a breach of natural laws in 
the same sense as if an ordinary man were to be so bom. 
For a given man, who was nothing more than man, to be 
an exception to his kind in a m^er of this sort would be 
a miracle such as perhaps no evidence could induce us to 
accept But in this case the person to be bora, unlike His 
brother-men, is on the hypothesis, already, an existing 
person before His conception, and that person is divine. 
What wonder if, the conditions being dissimilar, the events 
should be dissimilar likewise t We cannot say that God 
could not have been incarnate otherwise ; but we can at 
least say that if He came in this manner, He gave a signifi- 
cant token of the new beginning which His birth effected 
in and for the race of men. It became Him," (Mason, 
Cam. Theol. Essays, p. 464,5.) 

Having now considered certain general principles which 
must enter the discussion, let us turn to some of the spe- 
cific cases in which pagan influences have been alleged. 
We have already dismissed, as out of the question, the so- 
called " analogies " aflbrded by the vulgar myths of 
Greece and Rome. We may begin with the Buddhist 
legends. As the basis of this discussion, I shall make 
special use of an article on Buddhism and Christianity by 
Prof T. W. Rhys-Davids in the International Quarterly 
for March- June, 1903, which states the essential facts in 
form convenient for reference. 

The writer brings together the most striking analogies 
between the teaching of the Buddhist documents and the 
New Testament, and also certain resemblances in details 
between the life of Christ and that of the Buddha. Among 
these is the story of the miraculous birth. It is perfectly 
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evident that Prof. Rhys-Davids is not greatly impressed 
with the resemblance in the two stories so far as the his- 
torical episodes are concerned. He says on the question 
of borrowing : " Surely this general similarity in the pre- 
vious intellectual conditions must have been, after all, the 
dominant factor in the general similarity, so far as it goes, 
of the ethical result Why, then, in strange forgetfulness 
of the well-known law of parsimony, seek farther for a 
cause that is not required, and postulate a borrowing for 
which there is no historical evidence? No one would 
even suggest for a moment that any borrowing is possible 
in the case of early Buddhism. Why suggest that in the 
case of early Christianity such borrowing is not only 
possible but probable ? 

The case of the epasodes is very different — so different 
at least, that it is best to discuss it always apart from the 
question of ethics. In the ethics, we find really certain 
deep-reaching similarities on points of essential moment 
In the episodes, the resemblances are very much on the 
surface. If the suggestion be that there has been imita- 
tion, the word " resemblance " seems out of place. The 
latter should rather be described as a travesty or a mockery 
of the earlier. 

' And the Jesuit missionary would not be so far wrong 
when he thought of the Thibetans that the Devil had deceived 
themTvith a blasphemous imitation of the religion of Christ." 

We have but to look at the two narratives side by side 
to see at once the utter impossibility of imitation, at least 
on the part of the Christian writers. Taking for granted, 
what is not proved nor even shown to be probable, that 
there was communication between adherents of the two 
&iths, imitation is out of the question.* 

' I have be«a niuble Id exunine A. J. Edmund's book (BaddhisI and 
ChriMim Gocpdi, for vie by Open Court Fnb. Co., 1905), but from ■ 
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In a comparatively late document of Buddhism (the 
Maha-Vastu), which is to be dated somewhat earlier than 
the Christian era, there is an account of the birth of the 
Buddha.' " His mother before the conception retires to 
keep the fast, and in complete chastity sleeps surrounded 
by her women. Her hustxmd is not there. As she sleeps 
she dreams a dream : it seems as if a white elephant enters 
her side. This is the conception." Is there any one of 
sound mind and the most rudimentary literary sense who 
can believe that this puerile legend, with its dream of the 
sacred white elephant, is the source of the sublime nar- 
ratives of the Gospel ? Besides, as Prof. Rhys-Davids 
points out, there is no suggestion that the mother was a 
virgin at the time, nor of any connection with prophecy, 

Reriew (Princeton R., Apr., 1906) I Uke the following quotation: "I 
bold to the iDdepeDdent ot^d of Buddhist and Christian Scriptures, pn>- 
lided we mean theii fondunenlal documents. The Epistles of Paul, the 
Gospel of Mark, and the Logia-source, are dependent for their primary 
inspiration upon the life and deeds of Jesus ; and secondly, upon the Old 
Testament oracles, the cunent belief of the times as embodied in works 
like Enoch, and the penonal convictions of earnest men like Paul, Peter, 
and Matthew. Bnt when we come to late documents such as Luke, John, 
and the canonical First Gospel the case is diflerenL This is now admitted 
by all historical critics, and the most that I advance in this direction is the 
pottibility of the Gentile Gospel of Lake, in ceitaio Iialts dtraneous to the 
Synoptic narraliTc having been tinged by the Gotama Epic." 

In this careful and modest statement (in striking contrast with many 
eitnvaginl claims in this connection) we nu(e that if our contention be at 
alt successfnl coocetning the age of the Infancy docaments, the posability 
of Buddhist influence goes utterly by the board. As a matter of (act. the 
Infancy narratives stand among the most primitive portions of the New 
Testament and eiliibil fewer touches of the later ideas of the disciples 
than almost any others. Belonging to the primitive groond work of the 
vnitlen Gospel their connection with Bnddhist documents or derivmlioa from 
Ihem becomes an unbelievable hypothesis. 

< Cf. Rhys-Davids' Bttddhiit Birth Stories. Hopkins, Kihgionj of India 
(Ginn & Co., 1S95), p. 340, holds that quite prob^Iy all the birth itorict 
ue later than our era. Tim is at least open to question. 
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These two suggestions are absolutely destructive of the 
theory of imitation on the part of the Christian writers. 
There is no way to account for the invention of a virgin 
birth ' in contradistinction to a miraculous birth which is 
claimed for Gotama. Moreover, it is inconceivable that a 
Christian writer, finding the statement of Gotama's birth 
in Buddhist writings, or hearing of it from the lips of 
Buddhist missionaries, should, at the same time, be acces- 
sible enough to heathen notions to accept it, and Jewish 
enough to strip it of all heathen accessories, and lift it up 
into connection with prophecy in order to clothe it with 
purely Jewish forms of thought. Moreover, the form in 
which the story appears in the Maha-Vastu (that is a 
miraculous conception on the part of a married woman) 
was far better adapted for acceptance and defense than the 
story of a miraculous conception on the part of a virgin 
as told in the Gospels.' 

There is no adequate motive for the change. There are 
still other reasons for rejecting this theory. The natural 
history of the miraculous birth of Gotama, the Buddha, is 
clearly exhibited in the documents. 

As has already been said, " the Buddhist legend is not 
found in the oldest documents. It occurs neither in the 
chapter on * Wonders and Marvels ' (namely, at the birth 
of a Buddha) in the Majjhima-nikayas, nor in the sublime 
legend in the Digha-nikaya. These two passages agree, 
nearly word for word, but in the ' Wonders and Marvels,' 

^ That the Prophecy, Isa. vii, 14, did not create the idea, see chap. ii. 

* Some justification for this statement may be deemed necessary. In the 
case of a married woman, of whom it is claimed that her child was miracu- 
lously conceived, those who disbelieve the miracle would simply charge 
both husband and wife of conspiracy to defraud. The chastity of the 
woman would not be called in question. The attitude of the Jews toward 
the miraculous birth of Christ, as shown in the Pantheras story, is evidence 
enough of the difficulty involved in the New Testament narratiTe. 
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probably the later of the two, a line or two is added to 
the effect, ' When a Wisdom-being (Bodesat, that is, a 
being who will become a Buddha) has descended into its 
mother's womb no thought of lust as regards men arises 
to her, neither can she be affected, in the way of lustful 
thought, by any man.' " Prof. Rhys-Davids adds : " This 
passage, thus introduced, may be the germ of the later 
development." Long after this comes the second step 
in the process ; namely, the story of the Maha-Vastu. 
Then later yet the legend grows complete, reaching even 
to the description of the mother of a Buddha as the 
Divine Virgin — a suggestion which was not received with 
any great favor. Now in the probable natural history of 
the Buddha legend, from the idea that the mother of the 
Buddha must be free from earthly emotions, to the full 
grown notion that she must be a virgin and the mother 
of no other child, the psychological connection at least is 
clear. But the origin of the Gospel story, if indeed it be 
a legend, must have been altogether different. The ideas 
which are embodied in the Buddhist legend would not 
have appealed to a Jew. He had no such ascetic view of 
the marriage relation.* The pure love of a wife for her 
husband could have in it for the Jewish mind no touch of 
any emotion unworthy of the mother of the Messiah. 

To the Jew there was no superiority in the state of 
celibacy. In the Gospel narrative itself there is clear 
indication that the authors considered Mary in reality the 
wife of Joseph, and the mother of his children. To the 
genuine Jew there could have been no shock, so far as 
his ideas of the sacredness of marriage were concerned, in 
the thought that the Messiah was bom as other men. The 
virgin birth must have made its appeal to him at an 

^ Barring the Essenes who were isolated and despised, asceticism among 
the Jews was a negligible factor. 
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entirely different angle, by making the divine agency in 
the birth of the Messiah more clearly manifest. 

While Prof. Rhys-Davids rejects the superficial and 
unfounded theory of imitation, at the same time he affirms 
an analogy between two narratives, which it is worth our 
while to study a little more closely. 

" As we have already seen, the Buddhist legend is not 
found in the oldest documents. It is a latter development, 
under the influence of two great "ideals" current in 
India when Buddhism arose, the ideal of the Wise-man 
of Old, the Seer (the Buddha or the Rishi), and the ideal 
of the King of the Golden Age (the Cakkavatin). Both 
were beautiful conceptions, and with the latter were 
mingled the ancient glories of the sun god. The union 
of these two was to the early Buddhist what the union of 
the two ideas of the Messiah and the Logos was to the 
early Christians. . . And it is the Buddha-Cakkavatti 
circle of ideas in the one case, just as it is the Messiah- 
Logos circle of ideas in the other, that has had a larger 
influence than the real facts in formulating the views held 
by the early disciples as to the person of their Master." 

The kernel of this discussion is to be found in the last 
sentence quoted. The vital point at issue is not the 
reality of the analogy, that may be admitted at once with- 
out question, but as to what lies back of the analogy. We 
may admit that the union of the two ideas of the wise 
man of Old and King of the Golden Age was to the 
early Buddhist what the union of the two ideas of the 
Messiah and the Logos was to the early Christians, but 
that in the case of Christianity the Messiah-Logos circle 
of ideas has had a larger influence than the real facts in 
formulating the views held by the early disciples as to 
the person of their Master, we emphatically deny and are 
prepared to show the reason why. The parallel thus 
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drawn breaks down in three essential particulars. In the 
first place, there is a break in historic continuity between 
Gotama and the opinions held concerning him by his dis- 
ciples, which puts these at once into the realms of second- 
ary judgments. Gotama, so far as the personality of God 
is concerned, was an atheist He taught a system of 
ethics on a purely materialistic basis. Had his teachings 
been literally followed, his disciples would have been 
disbelievers in the unseen world and divine reality. There 
is, therefore, an irreducible contradiction between the 
teaching of Gotama, who repudiates the idea of Deity and 
the teaching of his disciples, which makes him an incar- 
nation of Deity. Gotama was deified in spite of himself. 
One might as consistently make a Deity of Auguste 
Comte. As has been well said, this process of apotheo- 
sis applied to Gotama is a striking exhibition of the 
inherent religiousness of men, but it destroys completely 
the authority of the Buddha category as applied to 
Gotama.* It is possible, of course, that a man may be a 
reflection of the divine without being conscious of it, but 
he could not be an incarnation of the Deity even in most 
extreme humiliation without being conscious of it. 

The same person could not be at once a god and an 
atheist. Gotama could not have known that he was super- 
naturally conceived, because he did not believe in the 
supernatural at all. 

This general argument does not hold against Christian- 
ity. We have undoubted authority for the statement that 

* Fairbairn says (Phil. Ch. Rel. p. 243): ** His people could not stand 
where he did ; his philosophy could not become a religion without a person 
to be worshiped, and they, by a sublime inconsistency of logic, rose in the 
region of the imagination and the heart to a higher consistency and deified 
the denier of the divine." Fairbairn denies the title atheist to Gotama. 
Undoubtedly, on the ethical side, his consciousness was theistic, but for him 
pasonal God had no existence. 
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Jesus not only believed in God, but also in a special sense 
in Himself as the messenger and revealer of God. Leav- 
ing entirely aside the testimony of John on the basis of 
the Synoptics, we are compelled to the belief that Jesus 
claimed to be the Messiah of His people and the revealer 
of God. We have a basis, therefore, in our knowledge of 
the self-consciousness of Jesus for our faith in His Messiah- 
ship. There is no contradiction involved in attributing to 
Jesus a superhuman dignity and wisdom ; for He at least 
believed in a wisdom and power greater than man. 

It has been urged against the historicity of the birth 
narratives that Jesus Himself does not confirm them, and 
therefore, presumably, was not acquainted with the facts. 
This argument is based almost entirely upon His silence, 
which is not at all conclusive. The only sentence which 
can be quoted against it is a purely conventional remark 
about His home. 

But the parallel is broken in another particular. The 
question of time is an important one. We have already 
noticed that the Buddhist birth legends are comparatively 
late, arising long after the first documents of Buddhism 
were promulgated, and gradually developing through 
long periods of time. In forming his parallel Prof. 
Rhys-Davids makes this statement concerning the birth 
narratives of the Gospels : " As is well known, the doctrine 
of the immaculate conception* is not referred to in the 
oldest of the Christian documents, the epistles attributed 
to the original apostles and to Paul, nor in the oldest of 
the Gospels, that according to Mark." 

As a matter of fact, the sources of the Infancy narratives 
of Matthew and Luke are among the oldest documents 
of the New Testament, but taking the statement just as it 

1 A misstatement for the miraculotis conception which is aouudngly prer- 
alent in discussions of thb subject 
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Stands the parallel with the Buddhist legends breaks down. 
The lapse of time between the earliest and latest of the 
Christian documents on any supposition that can plausibly 
be defended, is infinitesimal compared with the time con- 
sumed in the development of the Buddhist legends. The 
entire space of time covered by the history of the formation 
of the New Testament documents could be spanned by 
one human life, while the period of the Buddhist stories 
is measured by ages rather than years. * 

If anything more is needed to exhibit the impossibility 
of accounting for the Infancy narratives by any known 
operation of the mythopceic tendency, it would be furnished 
by this interesting historic comparison. 

The parallel breaks still more completely at another 
point, in the actual historic results of the two systems. 
Gotama himself was a reformer and philanthropist, and, 
compared with the teachings which he displaced, he rep- 
resents a great advance. But his teaching, that misery is 
coextensive with existence, and that the only attainable 
bliss lies in cessation of being, resulted practically in 
enchaining in moral and spiritual hopelessness the millions 
brought under his sway. 

The Buddha, typified in the cold, impassive figure of 
stone with calm, expressionless features, sitting in endless 
contemplation of vacancy, endeavoring to extirpate all 
natural emotions, has no message for the modem world 

* The importance of the qnestion of time in connection with the New 
Testament estimate and interpretation of Jesus should not be overlooked. 

Hamack has said : " Within two generations from His death Jesus Christ 
was already put upon the highest plane upon which men can put Him." 
( What is Christianity ? p. 1 54, Eng. Tr.) In connection with this statement 
Prof. Mason makes the following conmient, " As Hamack put the Epistle 
to the Romans between 52 and 54, and the Epistles to the Philippians, 
Colossians, and (more doubtfully) Ephesians in the years 57-59, or per- 
haps 56-58, he might have said within one generation," (Cam, Tkeol, 
Essays f p. 429, note). 
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of living men who have a grip upon the real meaning of 
life. It has no blessing for womanhood, no hope for the 
world, save in ceasing to be. The followers of Buddha 
have been left behind in the progress of the world because 
they were taught to hope nothing except ceasing to be, 
and to attempt nothing save the repression of feeling. 
Buddhism is the survival of a departed era. 

Christ has been the inspiration of all progress, the cre- 
ator of new eras without end, the leader of each generation 
of workers because he poured into the veins of his follow- 
ers the tonic of a deathless hope. Christianity is the relig- 
ion of the rising sun. The future is always within its 
hand. 

On all grounds, therefore, we are justified in rejecting 
the hypothesis that the Buddha legends had any part in 
the formation of the Infancy narrative. 

If the virgin birth cannot be said to be an importation 
from Buddhism, may it not have come from Egypt ? The 
doctrine of a virgin birth is said to be found in Egyptian 
documents, as also other "foregleams" of Christianity. 
Sayce says: "We owe to them (the Egyptian thinkers) 
the chief molds into which religious thought has since 
been thrown. The doctrines of emanation, of a trinity 
wherein one god manifests himself in three persons, of 
absolute thought as the underlying and permanent sub- 
stance of all things, all go back to the priestly philosophers 
of Egypt" This is enthusiastic, but perhaps not too much 
so. But we shall never understand the history of religion, 
unless we keep clearly in mind differences, as well as 
resemblances, in the various forms of faith. The Egyptian 
doctrine of virgin births is connected with the advent of 
kings, and is especially marked in the case of the Pharaoh 
Amenhotep III. We will permit Prof. Sayce to tell the 
story of this myth, and also to furnish us a translation of 
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the inscription in which it is found. " On the western wall 
of one of the chambers in the southern portion of the 
Temple of Luxor, Champollion first noticed that the birth 
of Amenhotep III. is portrayed ; the inscription and scenes 
which describe it have since been copied, and we leam 
from them that he had no human father ; Amon himself 
descended from heaven and became the father of the future 
king. His mother was still a vit^>n when the God of 
Thebes ' incarnated himself' so that she ought ' behold 
him in his divine form.' " The inscription, according to 
Sayce, is as follows : " Said by Amon-Ra, etc. : He (the 
God) has incarnated himself in the royal person of this 
husband, Thotmes IV., etc. He found her lying in her 
beauty ; he stood beside her as a god. She has fed upon 
sweet odors emanating from his majes^. He has gone 
to her in order that he may be a father through her. He 
caused her to behold him in his divine form when he had 
gone upon her that she might bear a child at the sight of 
his beauty. His lovableness penetrated her flesh, filling 
it with the odor of all his perfumes of Punt 

" Said by Mut-em-na before the majesty of this august 
god Amon, etc., the twofold divinity: ' How great is thy 
twofold will, how (glorious thy) designs in making thy 
heart repose upon me ! Thy dew is upon all my flesh in 
. . . This royal god has done all that is pleasing to him 
with her.' 

" Said by Amon before her majesty : ' Amenhotep is the 
name of the son which is in thy womb. This child shall 
grow up according to the words which proceed out of 
thy mouth. He shall exercise sovereignty and righteous- 
ness in this land unto its very end. My soul is in him ; 
he shall wear the twofold crown of royalty ruling the 
two lands like the sun forever.' " 
\ Here, then, are the facts. What conclusion should we 
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draw from them? Have we here a clear case of the 
heathen origin of a Christian doctrine ? Let us look at it 

To begin with, I am compelled to express what may 
seem an unreasonable skepticism as to the distinctly reli- 
gious character of this so-called " virgin birth." I have 
my doubts as to the real religious value attached to it 
even by those who were most zealous in advocating it 
The Pharaonic cult was a politico-religious combination 
in which, as it seems to me, the political element alto- 
gether overshadowed the religious. 

In the first place, it was not the primitive religion of Egypt 
It was forced upon the people by conquerors who brought 
their religion with them. The divineness of the Pharaohs 
as the off-spring of the sun god was the necessary theoreti- 
cal justification of their usurpation,* and throughout its 
entire history there are significant touches which indicate 
the political basis of the cult. It ceased at Babylon on 
the overthrow of the dynasty with which it had been con- 
nected. Its rise in Egypt was coincident with the advance 
of the conquering usurpers from the south. It was the 
embodiment of the political principle known as "the 
divine right of kings." It was in conflict with the native 
religion, which was a worship of nature as embodied in 
sacred animals. In spite of all the efforts of the priests, 
the new religion could not be unified with the old. Prac- 
tically, as we know from incidents in the reign of Rameses 
II., in the arena of politics there was a constant conflict 
between the priests and the Pharaohs. Rebellion against 
the Pharaoh was theoretically impiety against the gods, 
yet rebellions and popular tumults and uprisings in which 
the authority of the Pharaohs were imperiled were not 
infrequent, showing that the divinity of the ruler was not 

^ Oieyne says that this divinity of the king was always peculiarly empha- 
sised in connection with ustixpexs. 
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too securely held The fifth dynasty is the first in Egypt- 
ian history to take the name "Son of Ra," It is significant 
that these kings came from a frontier island inhabited by 
foreigners. These foreigners, instead of beii^ sons of 
Horus, became sons of Ra. On the basts of a Babylonian 
analogy (the priests of Babylon having refused to acknowl- 
edge the legitimacy of a foreign king who had not been 
adopted by the sungod), Sayce says : " It may be (in the 
case of the kings of the fifth dynasty) that the price of their 
acknowledgement by Uie priests and princes of Memphis 
was their acceptance of the title ' Son of Ra.' It narrowed 
their pretensions to divinity, and at the same time implied 
their submission to the god of the great sanctuary which 
stood in such close relation with Memphis." ' In other 
words, the divine standing of the ruling monarch varied 
with the stability of his temporal power. A new king 
received his rank in the Pantheon at the hands of the 
priests. He had no more divinity granted to him than he 
could maintain « d armis. And, so far as the people 
were concerned, the divinity that hedged the Pharaohs 
never was so clear and undoubted a tenet of faith as the 
sacredness of the bull Apis, or of the cats and crocodiles 
which were protected with such great care. An instance 
is related of a Greek officer under one of the Ptolemies 
who carelessly caused the death of a cat. All the powers 
of the throne which were exercised in his fevor could not 
save his life. 

But most significant of all for our present purpose, is 
the fact that this alleged vii^n birth was expressly framed 
to meet a dynastic exigency. Let Sayce speak again.* 

" Legitimacy of birth was reckoned through the mother 

'Hibbert Lee., £gypf. and Bai. Mrl.,^, 88. 

*Cr., >lso Cheyne, B. P., p. 337 mA refcTcnces ; Hupero'i Daton of 
ChUitaiM*, p. 259. 
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by whom, accordingly, the divine nature of the Pharaoh 
was handed on. Only those who had been bom of a 
princess of the royal family could be considered to possess 
it in all its purity ; and where this title was wanting, it was 
necessary to assume the direct intervention of a god. The 
mother of Amenhotep III. (the king whose birth is alleged 
to have been miraculous) was of Asiatic origin ; we read 
therefore, on the walls of the Temple of Luxor, that he 
was bom of a virgin, and the god of Thebes. Alexander, 
the Conqueror of Egypt, was a Macedonian ; it was need- 
ful accordingly that he should be acknowledged as a son 
by the god of the oasis of Ammon." * 

Upon this one consideration, the theory of Egyptian 
influence over the Infancy narrative is destroyed, and 
incidentally the larger part of the alleged pagan analogies 
lose their force. According to Canon Cheyne's own in- 
terpretation, the word "virgin," as used in the myths, 
goes back to the tribal mother who was independent of 
the marriage tie, held chief place in the clan, and with the 
rest of the women " shared a measure of free love." The 
myths in which these alleged virgin births occur, reflect 
the ideas of people who had reached the polyandrous stage 
of social development, in which the woman rules the tribe, 
and has many husbands. 

It ought not to be necessary to say that of this influence 
the Infancy narratives show not the slightest trace. To 
say nothing of Matthew, who places Mary in the back- 
ground, puts the direction of affairs in the hands of Joseph, 
and guards his dignity and rights with scrupulous care ; 
even Luke, who brings Mary forward, and is keenly alive 
to her significance, subordinates her to the Child, and rep- 
resents her as a humble, submissive, and obedient hand- 
maid of the Lord. In this connection the genealogies are 

^ Jhid^ p. 45. 
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significant. In both cases we have Joseph's genealogy 
given. The true Jewish attitude is exhibited, which traces 
the birthright and inheritance through the male line. 

But to return to the Egyptian instances, we find that the 
alleged cases of miraculous conception were simply legal 
fictions invented and accepted to legitimatize a claimant 
to a throne. There is no evidence that anybody believed 
it as a religious truth. There was no genuine religious 
conviction in the acceptance of the divinity of Amenhotep 
III., except, perhaps, among those fanatically attached to 
the dynasty.' 

This judgment is confirmed by the wording of the 
inscription itself According to Sayce, the god Amon, 
who was the father of Amenhotep, incarnated himself 
before the conception took place. Once more, according 
to the inscription, the god parent became incarnate in the 
royal person of the queen's husband, Thothmes IV. That 
is to say, that the alleged virgin birth is not a virgin birth 
at all, but a flatterer's idealization of the birth of a prince, 
whose claim to the throne which he occupies is not 
beyond question. * 

The analogy, therefore, which the story presents is not 
really an analogy at all, but is a series of contrasts 
throughout. 

Moreover, I doubt the accessibility of this myth to 
Jewish minds. It belonged to the life of ancient Egypt ; 
the record of it was locked away in the sacred language ; 

< Of course I do nol mean to lay thai ihe unlauglil crowd did dM ftfter 
> fashioD worship (he Phimoh along with tbeir sacred bulls, crocodllei, 
ibises, and calx. My ai^ument refers (o the men who formulBted the 
alleged statements concerning the miraculous birth of the kiogs. 

'On the parentage of Amenhotep III., cf. Breasted, Hhl. Egypt (Scrib- 
net's) 1905, p. 338 ; Rawlinson, AncUnl Egypt, vol. ii, p. 161 (Longman's 
and Co. 1S81); Budge, Nisi. Egypt (Ox. Un. Press, 190a), toI. it, p. 90; 
Bmgsch, Egypt ^inltr PhoTOBhi (Scrib., 1891), p. aoi. 
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the form in which this inscription gives it was no part of 
the popular faith. Indeed, long years before Christ came, 
the original form of the myth had faded from the minds of 
the Egyptian teachers of religion themselves into a mere 
allegory ; for we are told that a later statue represents the 
god pouring the sacred ichor, which constitutes this trans- 
mitted divinity,into the veins of the king standing before him. 

To complete the severance of the myth from the Gos- 
pel narratives, it is necessary only to bring them together. 
Read the inscription, and note the sensuousness of the 
imagery in which the sacred mystery of life is unveiled, 
and compare it with the story of the Gospels, in which, 
with a delicacy which surpasses admiration, words are 
used in such a way as to reveal the central fact, while the 
circumstances are wrapped in an impenetrable seclusion. 
In passing from the one narrative to the other we enter 
a different world of ideas and of feelings. 

I have dealt with this one case of parallelism some- 
what in detail because the case is typical. In the vast 
majority of instances, as in this one, the resemblances are 
apparent and superficial, while the differences are world- 
wide and deep-seated. 

The theory of heathen influence has undergone trans- 
formation at the hands of Canon Cheyne. * Certain fun- 
damental questions involved in Cheyne's book I shall deal 
with in another place. Here we are concerned with his 
theory of the origin of the Infancy story. He abandons 
definitely the creation of the narrative by the influence 
of Isa. vii, 14, and also the direct influence of contempo- 
rary heathenism. He attributes the rise of the stories to 
what might be called a domesticated Jewish heathenism. 
The theory is an application of the new pan-Babylonian 
propaganda. Let the author speak for himself. 

^ Bible Problems^ 1904, (Crown Libraiy, Patnam). 
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"The historical explanation of the statement of the 
virgin birth of Christ, which seems to me to be the most 
probable, is that it originated, not in a mistranslation of 
the Immanuel prophecy (Isa. vii, 14), which is Prof. Har- 
nack's theory, nor, immediately in a non- Jewish, heathen 
story, adopted by Gentile Christians, a story such as those 
which Mr. Gartland in his Perseus, and Prof. Usener in his 
Weihnachtsfest, have collected in abundance (this is Prof. 
Schmiedel's theory), but in a story of non-Jewish origin 
current in Jewish circles, and borrowed from, them by 
certain Jewish Christians (this is Prof. Gunkel's theory)."' 

The writer criticises the theories of Usener and Schmie- 
del (and the criticism would also apply to Soltau) in two 
particulars ; — 

1. They are wrong in stating that the circles in which 
the statement of the virgin birth of Jesus Christ were 
first current were Gentile Christian. 

2. In making too wide a search for parallels ; that is, in 
passing beyond the range of connection with the Jews. 

The parallels to be sought are Arabian, Babylonian, 
^yptian, and Persian, because these were most likely to 
have influenced the beliefs of the Jews. These two criti- 
cisms are of immense importance to the argument as we 
shall see later. 

But we ask. How did the heathen notions become 
domesticated in Israel? The Canon is ready with an 
answer to this natural question : The basis of this argu- 
ment is to be found in the fact that long before the life 
of Christ the Israelites had come under the influence of 
highly-developed Oriental cultures. The influence was 
especially strong in the post-exilic period. In other 
, long before the Christian era, heathen elements 
incorporated into the thought and life of the 
»P«ges7i,72. 
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Jews, so that complete Messianic myths were at hand, 
ready-made, and nothing was needed but an historic 
person like Jesus to whom they might be definitely 
applied. But this process of adoption was accompanied 
by adaptation. " Of course the religion of Israel reacted 
against these influences, the dangerousness of which must 
have been apparent Consequently the things which 
were borrowed were more or less completely Hebraized and 
rendered innocuous." ^ Where is this influence of Oriental 
Mythology to be found ? What evidences do we discover 
in the Scriptures that such a syncretism has taken place ? 

"The constant pressure of Oriental beliefs on the Israel- 
itish religion is abundantly attested, and its traces are 
nowhere more visible than in the Apocalyptic portions of 
Daniel, and in the book of the Revelation." 

Between the last statement quoted above and the eluci- 
dation of the historic parallels which he urges. Canon 
Cheyne inserts a parenthetic remark, and, connected with 
it, a long note, the two together forming one of the main 
props of his entire argument : — 

" Parenthetically, I may remark here that the popular 
Messianic belief was probably much more definite than we 
might suppose from most of the Jewish religious literature. 
It received a great impulse from the reference in the Book 
of Daniel (vii, 13 /), but this reference itself proves that 
the Messianic belief had already a development behind it. 
And from the Synoptic Gospels we see that this belief 
was deeply fixed in the popular mind in the time of Jesus. 
So much may be stated, with the brevity which our cir- 
cumstances demand, to illustrate the statement that the 
account in Matt, i, 18, has most probably arisen out of 
a non-Jewish story, known in certain Jewish circles, and 
adopted from these by some Christians." (Page 73.) 

» Page 70. 
12 
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The conclusion to which the long and somewhat con- 
fused note leads is, that the being resembling a man in 
Dan. vii, 13 is very probably no other than the prince- 
angel Michael. 

Further, it is concluded that this being is also the 
Messiah. 

" Finally, this man-like being, who is Michael and also the 
Messiah, corresponds to Marduk (Merodach), the son of 
Ea, and to Nabu (Nebo), the son of Marduk — originally, 
perhaps indentical (Zimmem) — in the genealogical system 
of Babylonian theology." 

The cycle of connection between the myth and the 
Infancy narrative is made through Rev. xii in which the 
woman mentioned under such glowing imagery is a trans> 
formation of the Babylonian myth connected with Mar- 
duk. The seven-headed dragon (Rev. xii, 3) also called 
the " ancient serpent " is no other than Tiamat, whom 
the god of the springtide sun — Marduk — encountered 
and overcame. 

Prof Gunkel has also pointed out striking points of 
contact between Rev. xii and Dan. vii, and ai^ues that 
since the former passage cannot possibly be viewed as an 
imitation of the latter, and since Dan. vii has been proved 
(by himself) to have strong Babylonian aiHinities, we can- 
not do otherwise than assume a Babylonian origin for 
Rev. xii. 

This interpretation of the passage in Rev. xii, as the 
working up of a sun-myth ultimately of Babylonian origin, 
is made in spite of the fact that exactly such a myth has 
not yet been found in the Babylonian records so far 
brought to light. 

Now, interpret the passage in the Revelation as the story 
of the Messiah's mother, and the chain of connection 
between Babylon and Bethlehem is complete. Cheyne 
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says: "That the woman, 'clothed with the sun, and the 
moon under her feet, and upon her head a crown of twelve 
stars,* was, to the Jewish narrator, the mother of the 
expected Messiah, is plain. But it is from the kindred 
mythologies of Babylonia and Egypt that we learn why 
the woman was so magnificently arrayed. 

•* The reason was that, according to the underlying myth, 
she was the queen of heaven, the mother of the sungod." 

The next step is to elaborate the parallel between the 
passage in the Revelation and the Infancy narrative. " In 
the original myth of the world-redeemer's birth, a place 
was doubtless given to the persecution of His mother by the 
dragon. No practiced eye can fail to see its counterpart 
in Matt. ii. The infuriated dragon becomes the angry 
Herod, whose popular reputation for cruelty marked him 
out as a fit historical representative of the blood-thirsty 
monster of chaos." There are several important and strik- 
ing differences which the reader may follow out for him- 
self. I wish, however, to quote a striking passage in 
which there is more than appears to the eye. "The 
woman arrayed with the sun — a representation still pre- 
served in the Jewish-Christian Apocalyptic passage — 
became to the writer in the Matthean prelude a lowly Jew- 
ish maiden ; the functions of her Son became, not the 
destruction of the chaos-monster, nor the ruling of nations 
with a rod of iron, but the internal as well as external sal- 
vation of His people ; the royal capital of the Redeemer 
became not Babylon but Jerusalem ; the dragon with jaws 
wide open to devour, became Herod, ' seeking the young 
child ' in Bethlehem ' to destroy him ;' the flight of the 
mother into the wilderness (the child had been caught up 
to God's throne) became the flight of the Holy Family 
into Egypt." 

The conclusion of the whole matter is thus stated : " So 
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far as the virginity of the mother of Christ is concerned, I 
speak as a historical critic, that the passage in the prelude 
to the first Gospel is a Jewish-Christian transformation of 
a primitive story, derived ultimately, in all probability, from 
Babylonia, and analogous to the Jewish transformation of 
the Babylonian cosmogeny in the opening section of 
Genesis." 

In attempting the criticism of this theory I wish to call 
attention, first of all, to the fact that the fundamental the- 
sis upon which the entire structure depends is contested. 
The infiuence of Babylonian ideas upon the Old Testament 
is in dispute, and, while Dr. Cheyne is perfectly sure that 
the question has been finally settled, other scholars just as 
competent difier from him. That cosmolc^cal myths 
have been imported and domesticated within the limits of 
Israel, is denied by strong and capable thinkers. The 
matter is at least doubtful. There is no question, however, 
that in all periods of Jewish history, even when apostasy 
was most widespread as in the days of Elijah, there have 
been some who have not bowed the knee to Baal. Early 
in the post-exilic period, when the alleged foreign influence 
was most general, a reaction began against all fonns of 
heathen thought, and this reaction gathered momentum 
through the Maccabean and Roman periods, which carried 
it down to the days of Christ,' There were always some 
who accepted nothing heathen if they were aware of its 
heathen nature and origin. There was an inner spiritual 
core of the nation to whom all heathen conceptions were an 
abomination. It is, therefore, at least a doubtful question 
whether the writers of the New Testament may not have 
been ofthisclass,insulatedbythc intensity of their Hebraism 
from contact with heathen ideas. Of this, more hereafter. 

T^trA, Hillary 0/ J. p. in Bai., Pfr., tad Cri. Periais,pp. 26a-3iR\get, 

' a Oman Period, pp. 16,17. 
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The essential point now at issue is the contact with 
heathenism. Cheyne criticises the views of other theorists 
on this subject, on the ground that in going so far afield 
into heathenism for analogies they have gathered many 
which could not have been accessible to the Jews of any 
period. But is he any more happy in his attempt to connect 
heathenism with the New Testament, and especially the 
Infancy narratives ? Taking up the chain of connection 
which he has formed between the Babylonian myths and 
the prelude of Matthew, I notice that it is defective in three 
essential particulars. In the first place, his interpretation 
of Dan. vii, 13 is more than doubtful. According to the 
best interpretation of the passage, the manlike being refers 
not to any personality ^ whether the Messiah, Michael or 
Marduk, but to the character of the kingdom. Just as 
the other kingdoms which are characterized by brute force 
and cruelty are symbolized by beasts, so the last great 
kingdom which is to be characterized by reason and justice 
is symbolized by a manlike being. It refers to the Mes- 
siah inferentially, but the primary reference is to the nature 
of the Messianic kingdom. The resemblance to the 
Marduk myth, according to this interpretation, becomes 
very dim. 

In the second place, the interpretation of the passage in 
the Revelation as a reference to the Messiah's birth is also 
doubtful (see Cheyne : Note, p. 240). 

Dr. Gore interprets this passage, as does Dr. Cheyne, 
as a reference to Christ's birth, but even so, there is in the 
passage no hint of a miraculous conception. Even if the 
passage can be connected on one side with the Babylonian 
mythology, it cannot be united on the other with the 
Infancy narrative. We have an ideal representation of 
the birth of the World's Redeemer from faithful Israel, 

* Mathews, Messianic Hope in N. 7*., p. 31, note 4. 
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and His triumph over foes that lie in wait at His advent. 
In important particulars, it departs from the historic 
account of Christ's birth. But the representation is wholly 
Jewish. " The use of the number twelve indeed suggests 
the thought of a bond of connection between this light 
(worn by the woman), and the Christian Church. The 
tribes of Israel, the ^pe of God's spiritual Israel, were in 
number twelve ; our Lord chose to Himself twelve apos- 
tles ; the new Jerusalem has twelve gates, and at the gate 
twelve angels, and names written thereon which are the 
names of the twelve tribes of Israel." ' 

In the third place, if the interpretation given both of 
Daniel vii and Rev. xii is correct, and the connecdon of 
both with Babylon established, the fact has no bearing 
whatsoever upon the derivation of Matthew's narrative. 
This belongs to a different form of literature altogether. 
It is outside the cycle of common influences. The trans- 
formation which Dr. Cheyne points out in the story shows 
this important fact. He says that the dragon of the myth 
becomes Herod and the woman clothed with the sun and 
crowned with stars a lowly Jewish maiden, etc. It is evi- 
dent that if there has been any transformadon here it has 
been in the opposite direction. A Jewish maiden, who was 
believed to be mother of the Messiah, might in Apoca- 
lyptic (perhaps has) become the star-crowned woman in 
heaven, and Herod, the enemy of the Messiah, might 
become a dragon, but by no conceivable process could the 
order be reversed. The only plausible evidence which he 
adduces of domesticated heathen ideas are found in Apoca- 
lyptic literature. But isn't Dr. Cheyne familiar enough 
with this literature to recognize that the prelude of Matthew 
moves in a totally different realm, and is the result of dif- 
ferent influences ? If he doesn't see this distinction, 
I Hillisan, Ex. Bib., Rev., p. 198. 
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there must be something lacking in his " practiced eye." 
Let any reader contrast the extravagant description, the 
high-sounding epithets, the cosmic transactions of the 
myths, with the story of the Gospels — ^the humble maiden, 
the carpenter, the inn stable, the simple language, the 
definite dates and locations — and ask himself whether it is 
possible to believe that the Gospel story is an adaptation 
of the myth.* 

^ The very fact that this alleged heathen element is so disguised that a 
special critical apparatus is required to reveal its presence is argument 
enough against its reality. Unless it is the work of a conscious and delib- 
erate fabricator no such concealment would be attempted. Naive uncon- 
scious heathenism is naked and unashamed. Combinations of pagan and 
Christian elements are always mixtures not chemical unions, and the pagan 
elements are distinctly traceable. In most instances the motives operating 
in the minds of the originators of such schemes are also plainly discernible. 
A complete amalgamation of Christian and heathen ideas in which the 
heathen elements reappear in purely Christian forms is unknown to history. 
'* Out of the fusing of cosmological myths and philosophies of Oriental and 
Greek paganism with Christian historical elements in the crucible of its own 
speculation, there arose numerous systems of a higher fantastic sort of relig- 
ious philosophy, which were included under the common name of Gnosti- 
cisuL The pagan element upon the whole is the prevailing one, inasmuch 
as in most Gnostic systems Christianity is not represented as the conclusion 
and completion of the development of salvation given in the Old Testament, 
but often merely as the continuation and climax of the pagan religion of 
nature and the pagan mystery worship.'' (Kurti, Ch, Hii.^ Eng. Tr., 
vol. i, p. 99.) 

In these known combinations of Christian and pagan elements, the inter- 
est in paganism is open and undisguised. In apologetic concessions from 
the Christian side such as we find in Justin the motive is also apparent 
A striking example of easily discernible pagan elements in a Christian 
document is to be found in the Gospel of Peter (quoted and conmiented 
upon by Wilkinson : Early History of the Gospels pp. 33, f.) In the 
account of the Resurrection occurs this passage: "And as they declared 
what things they had seen, again they see coming forth from the tomb, 
three men, and the two following them. And of the two the head reached 
onto the heaven, but the head of Him that was led by them overpassed the 
heavens. And they heard a voice from the heavens saying. * Hast thou 
preached to them that sleep ? ' And an answer was heard from the Cross, 
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There is another difficulty much more important than 
these, the consideration of which will lead us to the veiy 
heart of the whole question. 

If the Gospel story is such an adaptation, it has under- 
gone a complete moral and spiritual transformation. The 
parallels with the Gospel story upon which Dr. Cheyne 
dwells most at length are the Tammuz cult in N. Arabia 
and the Babylonian myth of Marduk. The latter we have 
already noticed. Of the former he says: "Dusares (local 
name for Tammuz) in fact was worshiped, both at Petra 
and at Elusa, as 'the only b^otten of the Lord' 
{povoyv^Z rSu Atenhroa, etc.), and his mother as the virgin 
(jcapBivoT, x6pi})'' The phrase " only begotten " may re- 
mind us of the " only begotten Son " in Jno. i, 1 8 (Cheyne, 
P- 7S)- 

It is also to be noted that the Tammuz cult (according 
to Jerome) was practiced in the reputed cave of the Nativity 
at Bethlehem. How close the parallel in words ! But let 
us look a little more particularly at the thing signified. 

Istar, who was beloved by Tammuz " was conceived of 
as a virgin, or at all events as a goddess who might indulge 
in amours so long as they did not lead to regular mar- 
riage," In other words, the only meaning of the word 
" virgin " as applied to Istar was that she was not regularly 
married. The nature of the Tammuz cult in the cave of 
the Nativity may be inferred from the following descrip- 
tion which I introduce only because it is necessary to an 

'Yea. ' " When we lom Trom the sacred book of Ihe sect of Elkesailes 
that they taught doctrines in which gigantic beings like angels figure we 
are not at a loss lo Bssign this document to its probable source. Is there 
MlTthing comparable with this in the Infancy narralive? The incident 
which comes nearest to it is the visit of the wise men— but while this is 
(old in the phraseology of (he Magians, it is yet related from the viewpoint 
of the Jew, kdA without exhibiting the slightest interest in their peculiu 
doctrine*. 
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understanding of the problem. "At Erech, Istar was 
served by organized bands of unmarried maidens who 

prostituted themselves in honor of the goddess 

In return for the lives they led, ' the handmaids of Istar * 
were independent from the control of men." * 

Add to this the statement in which Dr. Cheyne gives 
the historical interpretation of the word " virgin," and the 
theory in all its completeness will stand before you. 

"And what was the original meaning of the term 
' virgin ' ? As has long since been shown, it expressed 
the fact that the great mythic mother-goddess was inde- 
pendent of the marriage-tie. In those remote times to 
which the cult of that goddess properly belonged, * the 
mother held the chief place in the clan, and all women 
shared a measure of free love.' * The goddess-mother, in 
fact, preceded the goddess-wife." 

We have at last tracked this hypothesis to its lair, and 
the quest has led us into the foul depths of the orgiastic 
and licentious rites of the heathen worship with which the 
Hebrew people were forbidden to have any fellowship 
upon penalty of the wrath of Jehovah, and for falling into 
which they were punished with fire and sword again and 
again. We have, then, this striking phenomenon for which 
the theory must account : A narrative, marked by these 
three outstanding peculiarities, Hebraic monotheism 
(witness the songs) ; spirituality of mind (witness the 
characters); exalted purity of heart (witness the ret- 
icence as to details, and the general atmosphere and tone 
of the narrative) ; was derived more or less mediately from 
a heathen polytheistic mythology, accompanied by grovel- 
ing materialism of mind, and impure social rites. Surely 
a white lily never grew from mud so foul. Moreover, the 

» Saycc, Eg. Bab. Rcl. 

s Quotixig Barton, Sem. Origins, p. S4. 
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heart, the central mystery, namely, the Lord's birth, is 
original. ** The stress laid on the virginity (in the ordinary 
sense of the word) of the holy mother is peculiar to the 
evangelist" 

Everyone must admit that this marvelous transformation 
of mud into a flower requires some explanation ; indeed an 
explanation that will really grip hold of the difliculties 
involved in the supposition. In order to exhibit Dr. 
Cheyne's explanation of this extraordinary phenomenon, 
I wish to bring together a number of sentences which lose 
nothing by being taken out of their connection. 

The first one refers to the matter of heathen borrowings 
in general, the others to the specific instance in hand. 

" Of course, the religion of Israel reacted against these 
influences, the dangerousness of which must have been ap- 
parent (italics mine). Consequently, the things which 
were borrowed were more or less completely Hebraized, 
and rendered innocuous." (P. 70,71.) "We must re- 
member that the real presence of a spirit of holiness in 
Israel is best proved by its transformations of the rude and 
gross conceptions of a primitive age." (P. 76.) 

" It (the change in the meaning of the word virgin) 
arose out of a misunderstood title which originally implied 
something very far from the thoughts of Christians, and 
the narrative, to a historic and therefore reverent mind, is 
by no means disparaged if taken to stand in some con- 
nection with the Egyptian theory of the divine generation 
of kings, and the Philonian belief in the divine generation 
of certain favored personages of the Old Testatment." 
(P. 90.) 

Combining these scattered elements of explanation, we 
have the following lucid and convincing result. That the 
spirit of holiness in Israel (for no conceivable purpose 
that appears, except to frame a false adornment for the 
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person of the Messiah) purified a foul heathen myth into 
a pure Jewish-Christian one, without making it any the 
less a myth, using for the purpose of purification the inno- 
cence of the Christian writer, who could not understand 
that the word " virgin " in the myth which he was adopt- 
ing had any meaning other than the pure and sacred one 
to which he had been accustomed. 

Extended comment upon this explanation is unneces- 
sary. I offer the following suggestions : — 

1. An analogy in which part and counterpart diverge 
at every vital point cannot rightly be called an analogy at 
all. A myth which uses the word " virgin " in one sense 
cannot be the analogue of a narrative which uses it in 
exactly the opposite sense. Birth from a pure maiden, 
and birth from a polyandrous tribal mother, " who enjoys 
a measure of free love," are not parallels but contrasts. 

2. The spirit of holiness in Israel does not inspire false- 
hoods. The statement that Jesus was bom of the virgin 
Mary either is true or is not true. If it is not true, the 
Spirit of God did not inspire the record of it. Michael 
may be Marduk, but, according to the Scriptures, the 
Spirit of Holiness is not the Father of lies. 

3. No man could possibly come into contact with the 
Babylonian and Arabian cults, and the rites connected 
therewith, and preserve his ignorance as to the meaning 
of the word " virgin. " I can believe in such innocence, and 
do believe in it, but only in connection with a circle into 
which the foul breath of that monstrous heathen worship 
had never penetrated. But, in a man or a group of men, 
so exposed to the contamination of heathenism as to come 
under its fascination, such ignorance is inconceivable. 

But we have had enough of this study. I have reserved 
for the end of this chapter a statement, which I am 
prepared to retract upon further evidence, but which 
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represents a very firm conviction based upon present 
knowledge. After a careful, laborious, and occasionally 
wearisome study of the evidence offered and the analogies 
urged, I am convinced that heathenism knows nothing of 
virgin births. Supernatural births it has without number, 
but never from a virgin in the New Testament sense and 
never without physical generation, except in a few isolated 
instances of magical births on the part of women who had 
not the slightest claim to be called virgins. In all recorded 
instances which I have been able to examine, if the mother 
was a vii^n before conception took place she could not 
make that claim afterwards. The supernatural conception 
of Christ therefore was unique in several particulars : — 

1. Christ's conception was in order to incarnation — 
heathen wonder-births were the result of incarnation. 

2. The story combines a miraculous birth with a pure 
spiritualistic monotheism. Christ's birth was due to the 
creative agency of the unseen God — without the usual 
human mediation. 

3. His mother was at the time of His conception and 
remained until after His birth a virgin. In short the con- 
ception of Jesus was as unique as the person thus brought 
into the world. 



NOTE TO CHAPTER VI 

There are three collateral items of evidence which of themselves go a 
long way toward demonstrating independence of heathen influence on the 
part of the Infancy narratives. These three items are the story of the 
Magi, the angdology of Luke, and the delineation of Mary. These items 
are especially interesting because they occur just at the points where heathen 
influence, if present, would be most clearly manifest 

In the narrative of the visit of the Magi, two difficulties in the way of a 
dear interpretation of the occurrence have been pointed out. In the first 
place, the meaning of the word (/<4yo«) is obscure and confused. Whether 
these Magians were a nation, or a sect or order, it is practically impossible to 
ide. In the second place, the astronomical occurrence with which their 
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▼ittt wu connected has not been clearly explained. But altogether apart 
firom this, there is one most remarkable quality exhibited in the story; namely, 
a certain aloofness or detachment of mind on the part of the writer. It has 
been strenuously debated whether the word Magi is used in a good or bad 
sense. As a matter of fact, it not used in either sense. ** The Evangelist 
lays no stress, either on the value of the religion of the Magi in general or on 
its falsity, so that the attempts of many ancient commentators (Just. Chiys.; 
Theophil ; cf. J. Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. ii, 36) to press the bad sense here, is 
as irrelevant to the story in the Gospels as the ironical fears of Strauss for the 
dogmatic consequences of a favorable construction. The newly-born King 
of the Jews receives homage from Eastern sages ; their views (beyond the 
reference to the star, which does not imply any opinion on astrology in gen- 
eral) are not touched upon, and therefore neither praised nor blamed — a 
point in which Mt. ii contrasts with Sen. Ep. 58, where some critics have 
endeavored to find a parallel.'' (Benecke in H. B. D., vol. iii, p. 204 b. On 
the historicity of the narrative, see latter part of same article.) 

In other words, the evangelist tells his story for what it is worth, without 
comment Certainly there is no touch of heathen influence. He tells the 
story in the words of the astrolc^sts, but his Hebrew leanings are apparent 
There is no hint of the heathen attitude of superstitious reverence in the 
presence of the heavenly bodies. The star points the way to the King who 
is the sole object of worship. The Magians of the First Gospel are Jewish 
proselytes, not heathen, and the evangelist himself occupies the position of 
the Jewish Messianist who would, of course, refer such a celestial occurrence 
as described by the strangers to the Messiah. Every item in the story points 
away from heathen influence. 

The same is true also of the angelology of Luke. The agency of angels 
in this narrative is made very prominent. It is the more remarkable, there- 
fore, when we come to study the account closely, to find that it keeps so 
rigidly within the lines of the earlier Old Testament representation. Accord- 
ing to the earlier documents of the Old Testament, angels were looked 
upon as the visible manifestations of God in human form. This was espe- 
cially true of that mysterious person, who accepts divine honors, and is yet 
distinct frx>m Jehovah, known as the angel of the Lord, the angel of the face, 
or the angel of the covenant In regard to him Prof. Davidson (H. B. D., 
vol. i, p. 94 b) says : ** As the manifestation called the angel of the Lord 
occurred chiefly in redemptive history, older theologians regarded it as an 
adumbration or premonition of the incarnation of the Second Person. This 
idea was just in so far as the angel of the Lord was a manifestation of J " 
on the earth in human form, and in so far as such temporary manifestations 
might seem the prelude to a permanent redemptive self-revelation in this 
form (Bilal. iii, 12) ; but it was to go beyond the Old Testament, or at 
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least, beyond the anderstanding of Old Testament writere, to found in the 
manifestation distinctions in the Godhead. The only distinction implied is 
that between J " and J " in manifestation." 

This fundamental idea, that the angel is Jehovah in manifestation, 
branches in two directions, giving, on the one hand, the idea of a heavenly 
host, which expresses or sjrmbolizes the Lord's manifested glory ; and on 
the other, the idea of God's messengers which expresses God's active going 
forth to men. Under the one or the other of these two essentially related 
representations, almost all the earlier angelology of the Old Testament may 
be summed up. 

In the book of Daniel, however, we find important modifications of the 
primitive angelology. As a result partly of an intensified sense of the 
divine transcendence, for '* in Daniel God no longer speaks to men directly, 
but only through the intervention of angels, who even interpret His written 
word to men (ix, 20) ," and partly, perhaps, owing to foreign influence, angels 
become more distinct and more prominent. They are given names, and 
arranged in the ranks of a graduated hierarchy, and in addition are given 
the task of wielding authority over the nations. 

The development of angelology in later Judaism has been thus described : 
« The added prominence given to them (1.^., angels) in the writings of such 
prophets as Ezekiel and 2>chariah was undoubtedly due to the fact that, as 
Jehovah was then regarded as more exalted and farther removed from man, 
messengers were required to perform His will on earth and to communicate 
between Him and His people. Later, Judaism conceived of a highly devel- 
oped hierarchy of angels (compare the beginning of the conception in the 
book of Zechariah and its full development in Daniel and Enoch). 
Although the names given to these heavenly beings are of Hebrew origin, 
the many close points of similarity to the Persian system suggests a more 
direct influence. Especially is this conclusion confirmed when we find that 
one of the names of an evil angel (Asmodeus — Aeshma — daeva) has been 
adopted from the Persian into Jewish thought (Book of Tobit)." (Kent, 
Bab,, Pers. and Grk. Periods in Hist, J, P. Series, p. 256. ) 

Since the Jews already believed in the agency and personality of the 
angels, it is only necessary to believe that they adopted the foreign custom 
of naming them. It is not clear that they borrowed the names, while it is 
clear that the beings thus named preserved their original biblical character- 
istics and offices. As Dr. Plummer (Com. on Lk., p. 16) says: " It is one 
thing to admit that such names are of foreign origin, quite another to 
assert that the belief which they represent is an importation. Gabriel, the 
* Man of God,' seems to be the representation of angelic ministry to man ; 
Michael, ' who is like God,* the representative of angelic opposition to 
Satan. In Scripture Gabriel is the angel of mercy ; Michael, the angel of 
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judgment. In Jewish legend, the reverse is the case, proving that the Bible 
does not borrow Jewish fables. In tlie Targum, Gabriel destrojrs Sei> 
nacherib's army ; in the Old Testament, he comforts Daniel.'' However 
this may be, we have but to turn to the Lucan narrative to find ourselves in 
a thoroughly Old Testament atmosphere. The name Gabriel (which had 
undoubtedly become the common designation of the messenger of God) is 
used but to describe the *< Angel of the presence " after the Old Testament 
manner. The angel says to Zacharias : '* I am Gabriel that stand in the 
presence of God (5 TrapeoTjjKij^ evuTrtov rov Afov)." Let the reader com- 
pare this statement with Isa. Ixiii, 9, and follow the Hebrew words ( ''']^^^ 
and n^a j through the Old Testament, and he vnll at once see how true to 
the deepest thought of the earlier revelation Luke's treatment is. 

The statement of Dr. Grieve, therefore, is abundantly justified by the facts: 
" His (Gabriel's) connection with, far less his derivation from, any of the 
Seven Amshaspends of Zoroastrianism, the seven Babylonian planets, or the 
seven councilors at the Persian court (Ezra vii, 14) has not been made out 
He is the messenger of J " a characteristic Jewish idea, though the number 
of the archangels — seven — ^may have been derived from foreign sources." 
( H. B. D., vol. ii, p. 75^. ) Following the angelology of the section through 
we find it to be strictly of the Old Testament t3rpe. When the angels ap- 
pear in the annunciation to the shepherds there is no naming, no number- 
ing, no hint of hierarchical graduation among them. It is again the simple 
idea of the angel of the Lord as His messenger and the heavenly host con- 
nected with the manifestation of His glory. The angels are not unduly 
exalted, nor are they over emphasized. They do their work and disappear 
— there is no hint of anything like divine honor being paid to them. There 
is no touch of prevalent exaggeration so marked in the heathen angelologies. 
Still more striking, perhaps, than these, is the evidence afforded by the 
delineation of Mary in both Infancy narratives. If the mythological influ- 
ence is present, it ought to exhibit itself here if anywhere. In the original 
myth the mother must have been as divine as the child ^ — a subject of 
almost equal interest. All the professed mythologists (Gunkel, Cheyne, 
etc. ) attempt to prove that Mary is the equivalent of the tribal mother, 
or ancestral goddess, or some mythological figure of the sort. 
' Now according to the Infancy narrative, the mother of Jesus is caught up 
into a cycle of supernatural occurrences — she is the subject of experiences 
unique in human annals, and yet, where can there be found, in all the 
literature of the world such an exquisitely natural and human portraiture 
as is given of her in this same story ? There is a haunting fascination 
about the brief record of her life which has led captive the imagination of 

* Except as in Egypt, when the birth was meant to overcome the mother's 
lack of royal position. 
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many generations. The record which we have in the Gospelt !• tmntalis- 
ingly brief and so deficient in details. In the narratiyes where she plajs 
so great a part, she is named but sixteen times and then usually in mere 

statements of fact. And the account throughout is perfectly consistent ^it 

is the genuine portrait of a living person. She is humble, devout, and sob- 
missive. Puzzled by what is happening to her, a little startled by the un- 
usual character of her experiences, she is yet obedient to the will of God. 
She is represented not only in the Infancy sections, but in the New Testa- 
ment as a whole, as a devout Jewish Messianist of the old type. But the 
point is, she b natural, human, domestic There is no attempt to exaggerate 
her importance. There is no divine honor paid to her. When the visitors 
come they find the child with Mary His mother, but they worship the child. 
She is represented as the human instrument of God. Is it not perfectly 
clear that we have in this narrative no disguised heathen mythology but a 
truthful representation in harmony with the spirit of the Jewish people ? 
Mary is no portentous mythological figure, but a simple human being, a 
devoted servant of God, a loving mother faithful to her duties as she under- 
stood them. The uniqueness of her historic task is the cause of her unique 
experience. There could be but one mother of the Messiah. But the 
uniqueness of her experience only serves to emphasize the naturalness of 
the portraiture of her character. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE EXEGETICAL CONSTRUCTION OF THE SECTIONS 

The review to which, in the preceding chapters, we 
have subjected the theories framed to explain the origin 
of the Infancy stories according to the mythical hypoth- 
esis does not tend to establish any very firm ground of 
confidence in the theories, nor in the hypothesis which 
they are supposed to support. The theories, all of which 
are confidently put forth as adequate to the solution of 
the problem, are separately open to serious objection and 
unitedly present, both in outline and in detail, a series of 
divergences, not to say contradictions, so absolute as to 
suggest something radically wrong in the general attitude 
toward the whole subject. 

We have not one satisfactory, self-consistent expla- 
nation of the use, acceptance, and circulation of the Gros- 
pel story of Christ's birth in the early church. We have 
not one explanation which fairly meets and adjusts the 
facts of the case. 

I do not propose at this point to make any further 
use of the weaknesses and contradictions of the mythical 
theories than to claim a hearing for the historic view. It 
is perfectly evident to an unprejudiced mind that the 
advocates of the mythical hypothesis in all its forms have 
failed to establish, beyond a reasonable doubt, their con- 
tention. 

If these representative attempts of able and learned 
men to account for the Infancy documents, in the suppo- 

18 183 
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sition of myth, can bring them into fundamental contra- 
diction not only as to explanations, but as to the facts to 
be explained, the case lies far this side of a demonstration.' 

The theory that the Gospel of the childhood is histor- 
ical and trustworthy, has a right to be heard. It must be 
remembered, however, that the contradictions in the posi- 
tive and constructive theories as to how the narratives 
arose does not entirely meet their negative work in dis- 
crediting the documents as worthy of confidence. 

It is a much more difficult task than any yet under- 
taken, which Ihave set formyselfinthepresent chapter; 
namely, to attempt the exegetical construction of the In- 
fancy narratives. 

It is not to be expected that any such attempt shall 
issue in the entire removal of difficulties. I hope to be 
able to show, however, that the acceptance of the narra- 
tives as substantially historical is attended with less dif- 
ficulty than any other hypothesis which can be framed 
to meet the case. 

Let us begin with the question : Did Jesus ever state 
clearly that He was bom at Nazareth ? * 

The narrative of the birth at Bethlehem is said to be 
in contradiction to His own express statements, in which 
He claimed Nazareth as His nadve town. 

This argument is based upon the statement attributed 
to Jesus by Mark (vi, 4) : " And Jesus said unto them, 
A prophet is not without honor, save in his own country, 
and among his own kin, and in his own house." This 
same statement occurs in Luke ( iv, 24, 25 ). If this 
were found in any document not under suspicion, would it 
have been interpreted as anything more than a general 
reference to the place of His residence, and the residence 
> See bIm Note A, Historical Review of the Diaaunoo. 
* On thi) «ee Neuidet, L. C, p. zS, note. (Bi^. Tr. 1851). 
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of His family ? How long, in the first century, did it take 
for a man to acquire a residence ? Jesus was brought to 
Nazareth as a child, and had lived there for the period of 
nearly thirty years ; He might certainly speak of it as " His 
own country, " even though He was bom at Bethlehem. 

Besides, He was making use of a popular proverb. It 
would be altogether unreasonable to expect that he 
should accompany such an allusion with an explanation 
of the fact that He was in reality bom at Bethlehem. 
Such a statement would be awkward and meaningless. 
It is to be doubted whether He even thought of it in that 
connection. He certainly had no memory of the stay at 
Bethlehem, and no conceivable motive for mentioning it 

That there is no essential contradiction between the 
statement of Jesus and the narrative of the birth at Beth- 
lehem, is seen in Luke's narrative, in which he introduces 
the incident at Nazareth by the very carefully chosen 
phrase : "And He came to Nazareth, where He had been 
brought up."* 

This objection is too frivolous to be worthy of notice, 
were it not for the fact that it is related to another of 
much greater importance. Why did Jesus say nothing 
about His supernatural birth? There were numberless 
instances, when, in answer to the taunts of His enemies, it 
would have been natural and proper for Him to have 
made a clear and unequivocal assertion of His unique 
birth. Why did He not make it ? I retort with another 
question : How could He ? What good would it have 
done either to the disciples, or to the public ? What effect 
would the announcement have had upon those, who were 
already blinded with prejudice, except to intensify that 
prejudice and to put into their hands a weapon, which 
could be used not only against Jesus, but against His 

^ Luke iT, 16. 
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household ? Weiss is perfectly correct, when he says, " It 
is a most extraordinary demand to require Jesus to point 
out the miracle of His birth to the masses of the peo[de, 
who remained unbelieving in spite of the miracles 
wrought among them daily, or to require the apostles to 
do so, who proclaimed the resurrection and exaltation of 
of Jesus." 

With this question, is bound up the still latter one <^ 
the time and manner in which this secret of Joseph's house- 
hold was published to the world. 

We have abundant ground for holding that the docu- 
ments embodied in the Infancy narratives are old I^ com- 
parison with the rest of the Gospels. This does not 
definitely determine the date of their admittance into the 
completed Gospels, nor the date when the information 
came into the hands of the disciples. At this point, we 
will take for granted the statement confidently put forth 
by nearly every critic on the negative side of this question 
— that during the lifetime of Jesus, it was believed not 
only by the people at large, but by the drcle of disciples, 
that He was the son of Joseph and Mary, 

Along with this statement, I will place another which I 
believe to be beyond the reach of successful denial. If the 
story of Jesus' birth is authentic at all, it came with more 
or less directness from the immediate family into which 
He was bom. If the story is entitled to the least credence, 
it can rest ultimately upon no other authority than the 
word of Joseph and Mary. 

The argument adduced by many writers of the life of 
Jesus, for attributing at least Luke's account to Mary, can 
be broken only by the supposition of deliberate imposture 
on the part of the writer.' 

, p. 356; Runuy. U'at Otritt iant at AM- 
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Now taking for granted again for a moment that the 
story is actually authentic on the basis of the statement 
that Mary or Joseph must have been the ultimate author- 
ity, we can see why the fact should not have been known 
during the lifetime of Jesus. 

More than this, it is difficult to see how the fact that 
the supernatural birth of Jesus was not believed during 
His life, can be accounted for on any other basis. Had it 
originated as a myth due to a popular impression of His 
Messianic greatness, it would naturally have taken its rise 
and passed into circulation at the time when the popular 
enthusiasm had reached its height, and had not been 
dampened by the persistent hostility of the Jewish author- 
ities.^ 

But if the family of Jesus supplied the authority upon 
which the story was finally published, we can readily 
understand why it should have been kept a secret during 
the lifetime of Jesus. 

Mary was beset with difficulties of the most practical 
kind. She could not tell the child Jesus of the wonders 
connected with His birth without incurring the risk of 
destroying the naturalness of His growth, and the simplicity 
of His self-consciousness. She could not tell the other 
children of the home of the circumstances attending the 
birth of her first child for obvious reasons. She could not 
very well make public the story without danger of awaken- 
ing enmities, which would have imperiled His life. In 
other words, she was absolutely compelled to silence. 

All this was changed by His death. He was gone from 
her ; the family was broken up ; the malice of His enemies 
could touch Him no more. She would be impelled to talk 

^ If the story was not originated at this time, it must have arisen (on the 
mythical hypothesis) very late; viz., after the resurrection and ascension 
had made Christ's transcendence dear to His disciples. 
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about Him, to review His whole life, and to recall and 
recount the circumstances connected with Him.' 

Against the positive reasons for connecting this story 
with Mary, certain arguments have been brought forward. 
The principal one is drawn from the perplexity of Mary in 
view of what the boy Jesus said in reply to her question : 
'* Why hast thou thus dealt with us ? behold, thy father 
and I sought thee sorrowing." Jesus answered : " How is 
it that ye sought me ? knew ye not that I must be in my 
Father's house? And they understood not the saying 
which he spake unto them." ' It is asserted that this verse 
not only disconnects Mary from the Infancy narrative, 
because it exhibits her in an attitude of perplexity in re- 
gard to an utterance to which she possessed the key in the 
memories of her Son's birth, {which she is said to have 
kept in her heart) but is clearly representative of a tradi- 
tion dating from the time when the miraculous btrth was 
not believed. 

The use of this verse in such a connection suggests 
some questions. The sentence contains a statement con- 
cerning thoughts in the minds of Joseph and Mary, which 
could be known only to a novelist or to one who had 
received information from the persons whose minds and 
thoughts were thus unveiled. That sentence was written 
by one who had talked with Maiy, or had received a 
document from Mary through some one to whom it had 
been intrusted, or else by a writer, who was so far from 
the event as merely to imagine for himself the feelings 
which Mary might have been supposed to have in the 
presence of Christ's extraordinary self-consciousness. In 
the former case, it vouches for the historicity of the entire 

I Note thai this applies to the publication of the story. The formation 
L of the SI0T7 is evidentlj earlier, since the shadow of the Cross is abseoL 
' Lnlce ii, 48-50. 
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incident and brings the writer into intimate contact with 
the source of authority ; in the latter, it is a purely literary 
device and represents no tradition whatever. 

It is absurd on the face of it that a " literary expert " * 
like Luke should embody two contradictory traditions in 
the same account when in the fourth chapter he is so 
careful to introduce what occurs at Nazareth by a phrase 
which should carefully guard the fact, stated earlier, that 
Jesus was bom at Bethlehem. 

This whole argument about divergent traditions is based 
upon a misinterpretation of the phrase, which Luke twice 
repeats in a single chapter (ii, 19, 51) that Mary kept 
these sayings in her heart, pondering them. Does this 
statement imply that Mary understood the meaning of all 
that was happening, and had arrived at such clear convic- 
tions that nothing extraordinary in the subsequent life of 
her Son could surprise or puzzle her ? Indeed the phrase 
implies quite the contrary. It is perfectly clear that she 
was greatly perplexed by the whole affair, and every new 
incident added to her wonder and perplexity. 

In fact, the passages which are said to be in contradiction, 
are parts of one consistent representation that the events 
before and after the birth of Jesus made Mary deeply thought- 
ful and profoundly perplexed, so that she kept revolving 
all the facts in her mind in order to compass their meaning * 

It is also alleged that the attempts of Mary and the rest 
of the family to interfere with the Messianic career of Jesus, 
implies that they had no inkling of the supernatural events 
connected with His birth. It seems to me that this is a 
peculiarly inept and futile piece of criticism, in that it reads 
the evidence backward. 

Mary labored to the end of Jesus' life under certain 
mental limitations. She occupied the Old Testament view- 

1 Soltau's phrase. ' Cf. Luke i, 29 with ii, I9t 51. 
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point exhibited in the Infancy document, and never passed 
beyond it until after the death of Jesus. There was nothing 
in the circumstances of Jesus' birth to lead her to expect 
in Him anything but the fulfillment of the theocratic hopes 
of the circle in which she moved Her conduct toward 
Jesus ^ cannot better be explained than by the supposition 
that her expectations in Him were disappointed She was 
a thorough Hebrew and, when she saw her Son coming 
into conflict with the authorities of her nation and turning 
aside into the narrow pathway that led toward inevitable 
death, she, like the disciples, was troubled, perplexed, 
grieved, and driven by her painful solicitude to acts that 
were indiscreet and unpleasant' There is absolutely 
nothing here that argues that Mary did not know the inci- 
dents recorded by Matthew and Luke— certainly nothing 
that has any weight compared with the positive reasons 
for believing that Mary was herself the authority upon 
which Luke based his story. Moreover, the attitude of 
Mary to Jesus at the wedding in Cana implies an expecta- 
tion of something wonderful from her Son which the events 
of the silent period at Nazareth do not seem to justify. 
Whence came her evident Messianic expectations ? * 

Before going further, I wish to consider a little this 
question of a divergent tradition concerning the manner 
of Christ's birth. It is alleged that there was a continuous 
tradition, dating from the lifetime of Christ and extending 
onward indefinitely into the second century, when it be- 
comes a strenuous contention that Jesus was begotten and 
bom just as other men. This, it is maintained, is the con- 
sistent, continuous, genuine, apostolic tradition. 

Now I admit that there were two traditions, one current 
popularly, and among the disciples during the lifetime of 

us, and the other in Jewish-Christian circles dating 

bhn ii, 3, 5. * Matt xii, 47. Mk. iii, 31. 'John ii, 3-5. 
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from the promulgation of the Gospel of Matthew, that 
Jesus was the son of Joseph and Mary. These two tradi- 
tions were one in the opinion held concerning the origin 
of Jesus, but absolutely different in the ground upon which 
the opinion rested, and in the apostolic standing of the 
persons who held it 

In the first instance, the opinion, which was common to 
the disciples during the lifetime of Jesus, rested upon 
natural inference from the relationship of Jesus to the 
household of Joseph and Mary, in the absence of authori- 
tative information to the contrary. The later opinion rested 
upon dogmatic prepossession, was held in opposition to 
definite teaching, and was inextricably interwoven with 
heretical views as to the person and work of Christ This 
opinion was held first by Ebionite Judaizers, * who were 
the bitter and relentless foes of Paul, and later by Gnos- 
tics, * represented by Cerinthus, who was so strenuously 
opposed to John at Ephesus. 

It will take very positive evidence to convince any 
thoughtful mind that Paul shared the views of those men, 
who forced him to spend so many years in the unwelcome 
task of controversy, who embittered his life and did all 
they could to destroy his work, who were present to his 
mind under the threefold representation — "The dogs . . . 
the evil workers . . . the concision." ' 

It is no less difficult to believe that John agreed in the 
denial of the supernatural birth with Cerinthus, against 
whose heresies he expended the very last strength of mind 
and body, in sincere loyalty to the person and dignity of 
his Lord. 

It is simply inconceivable that any apostle, or any dis- 
ciple of an apostle, or any Christian, who held the faith in 

^ See Church Histories under Ebionites. 

' See Ch. Histories under Gnostics. ' Fhil. iii« 3. 
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its entirety, should have become a sharer in such 
views. 

The belief that Jesus was the son of Joseph and Mary 
does not represent the mature views of any known apostle. 

The statement that this belief constitutes " the true Gos- 
pel, as transmitted to us by the apostles and their school 
in the Apostolic age," * is not only without adequate basis, 
but also violates every probability of the case. 

If it be true that the belief in the natural derivation of 
Jesus from Joseph was general during the lifetime of 
Christ, we have to account for the change of opinion on 
the part of at least the dominant element among the apos- 
tles and their disciples, who. were under the influence of 
John and acquainted with the family of Jesus — z, change 
of opinion which resulted in the firm establishment of the 
doctrine in the official documents and formal confessions 
of the church by the close of the first century. 

Moreover, this revolution was accomplished in spite of 
continuous and influential opposition, and in the midst of 
controversy. In addition to all this, we have no hint that 
in the controversy any genuine facts were brought forward, 
such as negative criticism assumes that there must have 
been, but only a priori objections such as that of Cerinthus 
that it was " impossible." * 

In view of these considerations, that eariy and authori- 
tative tradition concerning the natural birth of Jesus fades 
away, and loses much of its coherence. 

It may safely be asserted that there is more of a historic 
process evident here than can possibly be accounted for on 
any mythical hypothesis. 

We next come to the question : Why were there two 
accounts at all ? To this, the answer is to be made that 
there are two contrasted phases of the historic event, one 

^ Soltau, p. 65. 'See Lange, vol. i, p. 281 ; Strauss, L. J., vol. i, p. 182. 
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of which may be called the Jewish-theocratic phase, the 
other, the broadly human or universal phase. 

The birth of Christ had a relationship to prophecy, and 
a significance in connection with the historic hope of the 
Jews ; it had also a connection with universal history, and 
a special significance for all mankind. * 

These two contrasted sides of this historic occurrence 
would compel two very different modes of exposition. * 

This they have received at the hands of Matthew and 
Luke. I venture the assertion that the accounts do not 
differ from each other more than any two accounts of a 
series of related events, told under the influence of a 
different dominant interest and for different readers. 

It is to be seen at a glance that Luke's account would 

^ The difficulty involved in the existence of two accounts really goes a 
little deeper than this, but it is met by precisely similar considerations. On 
the supposition that the two accounts are both derived from family narra- 
tives, why should there be two stories differing so much in details ? To 
begin with, are we sure that the two narratives differ so greatly as we are 
accustomed to think ? 

It has seemed to me that every formidable difficulty involved in the two 
stories is met by the simple and natural consideration that Luke's narrative 
follows the natural order of events, and Matthew's treats of an episode or 
group of episodes entirely aside from the main events. Behind the fact 
that the events narrated by Luke were those which would naturally appeal 
to him, and that the events in Matthew are those which would most deeply 
interest him, lies the deeper fact that the events told by Matthew are those 
which would naturally interest Joseph, and those of Luke constitute the real 
viewpoint of Mary. Joseph was the head, guide, and protector of the 
family and would naturally remember and relate the incident in which the 
safety of the child intrusted to him was imperiled. On the other hand, 
Mary was protected, and in the safety of her husband's care gave very little 
heed to outside events. It was the great fact which made its impression 
upon her mind. The goodness of God and the greatness of her promised 
Son made up the sum of her thoughts. The natural history of the docu- 
ments and their sources lies upon the surface. They represent a twofold 
viewpoint on the part of the evangelists and also the members of Joseph's 
household. 

' See Weiss, L. J., vol. i, p. 224. 
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not fit into a scheme of Matthew's Gospel at all, nor would 
it suit his purpose. Matthew's one undeviating purpose 
was to interpret Christ to his countrymen, and it was his 
peculiar delight to take items in Christ's life naturally 
offensive to a Jew, and lifl them up in such a way into 
relationship with the theocratic hope as to make them 
acceptable to one with Jewish prepossessions. In accord- 
ance with this predominant interest, he takes incidents 
from the carefully cherished traditions of the childhood 
— ^the birth from a virgin, the birth at Bethlehem, the 
attempt of Herod and the flight into E^ypt, the residence 
at Nazareth, every item of which, except the birth at 
Bethlehem, would be offensive to a strict Jew — and so 
illumines them with prophetic lights as to make them 
shine with all the brightness of that hope which had 
endured since Abraham's day. 

Of this character, there is nothing in Luke's account. 
He is so true to his sources that their strong Hebraic 
character shines through the Greek, but he has nothing 
to say of prophecy, and gives no heed to purely Jewish 
prejudices. More serious still, he leaves the marvelous 
story absolutely unguarded. He speaks of Mary as the 
betrothed of Joseph,^ and says nothing concerning their 
subsequent marriage. Indeed, Luke's account exhibits 
throughout a naive unconsciousness that the story could 
give offense, evidently trusting to its transparent simplicity 
and purity to lifl it above suspicion. 

Matthew's account, on the contrary, in accordance with 

his general apologetic aim, exhibits the definite purpose to 

guard the tradition at every point. He shows that Joseph 

^^pMras as definitely chosen to the task of guarding the honor 

^^ * ^ Mary and the safety of Jesus as Mary was chosen to 

kcome the mother of the Messiah. He brings Joseph for- 

* Luke ii, $. 

\ 
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ward as the representative of the house of David, and uses 
his genealogy in the assured confidence that this reputed 
descent assures the right of Jesus to David's throne, and 
also establishes His unstained origin. This method of pro- 
claiming to the Jewish public the miraculous birth of the 
Messiah formed about its central mystery a defense proof 
against misunderstanding and even calumny, except on 
the part of those who already hated Christ with bitterness, 
and were without scruple in seeking weapons against 
Him. I maintain that the whole character and purpose 
of Matthew's statement is as strong a guarantee as one 
could possibly find of its genuineness and authenticity. 

The assertion that the genealogy, and the account of 
the miraculous birth, are fragments of divergent traditions, 
loosely pieced together, seems to me to exhibit an almost 
hopeless misunderstanding of the situation. The two 
apparently contradictory statements are united by the 
purpose of the narrator, who has seen the bearing of the 
one upon the other, and in his skillful apologetic use 
makes the faithfulness of Joseph a defense for the mirac- 
ulous birth. 

In Luke's account, which, in this respect at least, pre- 
supposes Matthew's, there is no apologetic purpose evi- 
dent. He gives the intimate, domestic side of the occur- 
rences in a manner altogether unexplainable, except upon 
the understanding that he had in his possession what he 
supposed to be direct family reminiscences. One element 
of its perennial charm lies in the straightforward, uncon- 
scious simplicity with which the story is told. And it 
must be confessed that its purity has been its own defense, 
no less effective to those who do not share the Jewish 
feeling than Matthew's more formal and elaborate method. 
We have then a reasonable explanation of the existence 
of two different accounts of the events connected with the 
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infancy of Jesus. How far can the two accounts be fairly 
harmonized ? In statements of fact, the two accounts con- 
verge upon six points, — the birth from a virgin, the name 
Jesus, the birth at Bethlehem, the Davidic descent, the 
reign of Herod, and the residence at Nazareth. Of these 
six concurrent statements, the Davidic descent and the 
residence at Nazareth and the general date are not 
questioned. The accounts diverge in the matter of the 
genealogies, on the point of the residence at Nazareth 
previous to the birth of Jesus, and in certain positive 
statements made by Luke and omitted by Matthew. 
In addition to this, we have the difficulty of adjust- 
ing statements like those of Paul concerning the Davidic 
descent, which is supposedly dependent upon inheritance 
through the male line, with the assertion of the virgin 
birth. We are thus led into the very heart of the diffi- 
culties which are urged against the accounts. 

Let us take up first the knotty question of the genealogies. 
In the attempt to solve the problem presented by the 
genealogical lists, I shall lay down a series of propositions, 
which seem to me individually defensible, and which as a 
whole lead to very clear results and satisfactory con- 
clusions. 

The first proposition is that the genealogies are not 
vitally essential to the general discussion. They have 
been inserted in the account to prove the Davidic descent 
of Jesus. That fact stands secure without the genealogies. 
The general fact of family connection and descent is one 
thing ; the detailed exhibition and proof of that connection 
by genealogical lists is quite another. Family pedigrees 
are proverbially uncertain. And one who has ever had 
any dealings with long lists of names is aware of the 
difficulty of keeping them correct. In the ancient days of 
copying manuscripts, it must have been well-nigh impos- 
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sible to keep the genealogies free from error. It would 
not be surprising, therefore, if the genealogy of Jesus 
should present many difficulties. It may be that the 
difficulties are insuperable with our present imperfect 
knowledge. But this does not shake the certainty that 
Jesus was descended from David. The proof for this is 
overwhelming. As Lange says : " As far as the relation 
of the genealogies in Matthew and Luke to the doctrine 
of Christ's descent from David is concerned, it must first 
be firmly laid down, that this doctrine is entirely inde- 
pendent of their construction. In a genuine and powerful 
family tradition, the tradition is not supported by the 
genealogy, but the genealogy by the tradition." * 

Professor Bacon is unfavorable to the historic accuracy 
of the genealogies, and cannot be said to be very firmly 
attached to the belief that Jesus was actually of Davidic 
descent, yet he makes a strong exhibition of the reasons 
for believing that the acceptance of that belief was prac- 
tically universal during the lifetime of Jesus and immedi- 
ately after. He says : * ** If the progress of critical and 
exegetical science has shown, on the one side, the futility 
of all harmonistic theories for rescuing the authority of 
the pedigrees, it has more than compensated for the loss, 
by establishing, with equal certainty, the acceptance of the 
fact of the Davidic descent of Jesus by Himself, His con- 
temporaries, and His immediate followers." 

It is not necessary to exhibit the proofs of this in detail. 
It is admitted with practical unanimity that Jesus could 
never have won any recognition of His claim to the throne 
of His ancestors without furnishing to His contemporaries 
convincing evidence of His heirship. The real difficulty, 
however, lies deeper, in that it appears as if this conceded 
claim rested entirely upon the reputed relationship to 

1 L. J., Tol. i, p. 301, note. ' Hastings, B. D., toI. ii, p. 13S. 
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Joseph, and collides fatally with the doctrine of the virgin 
birth. This question has yet to be met The certainty 
that Jesus sprang from the family of David does not cany 
with it assurance concerning the accuracy of the genealog- 
ical lists. There were evidently discrepant lists of relation- 
ships and descents within the same family. This seems to 
account for one discrepancy between Matthew and Luke : 
" according to Matthew, Zerubbabel, the son of Salalthiel, 
was through Solomon, descended from the kingly line 
(i, 7-12), while Luke represents him as springing from an 
allied branch connected, through Nathan, with David 
(iii, 27-31). 

No attempt of apologetics or criticism to resolve or 
explain this difference can meet with much success. All 
that we can ascertain is, that a discrepant genealogical 
tradition has been employed here, the circumstances of 
whose origin we are no longer in a position to indicate 
with certainty." ^ This discrepancy, however, involves us 
in uncertainty as to how the lineage of Jesus is traceable 
to David — ^it does not touch the fact. However the gene- 
alogies may diverge, the Davidic origin of Jesus would 
still be secure. If one or both genealogies were in part 
or in whole incorrect, we should still be compelled to 
assume, on the basis of the evidence, that Jesus was the 
son of David, although the attempt to prove Him such by 
the genealogical lists was a failure. 

My second proposition is that lists, which differ so utterly 
that only two names are the same in both lists between 
David and Jesus, cannot be interpreted as imperfect at- 
tempts to embody the same ancestral lines. The discrep- 
ancy is too great If the lists were nearly alike, differing 
here and there in a name, we might look upon them as 
imperfect attempts to accomplish the same thing, but 

* Weiss, L. J., vol. i, p. 217. 
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when they differ altogether, with the exceptions of two 
names, this supposition is too difficult We may account 
with Weiss for the divergence back from Zerubbabel and 
Salalthiel as due to " discrepant genealogical traditions." 
Is it reasonable to suppose that the divergence on this 
side the meeting point is due also to a different tradition ? 
This, to say the least, is a most remarkable coincidence. 
Moreover, Matthew's genealogy is constructed for a defi- 
nite purpose. The theory advocated by Lord Hervey 
and others, so far as it relates to Matthew, may be 
accepted, that the first evangelist attempts to trace the 
theocratic birthright of Jesus through Joseph to David. 

This fits in with his apologetic purpose, for which the 
adoptive relationship to Joseph would be entirely suffi- 
cient.* Bacon holds that in the use of the word iyipinjaev, 
Matthew means "actual physical descent," and that he 
has mistakenly assumed that the royal succession, as was 
usually true, was by natural descent from father to son. 

This appears to me very doubtful, for it is likely that 
Matthew is simply following the genealogical formula, 
but, if true, it is not a serious matter — ^the inheritance is a 
reality whether relationship in the succession is real or 
merely legal.* The whole character of the genealogy 

* Hastings B. D., Art. Genealogy, voL ii, p. 139. 

' Holtzmann (L. J., p. 82) argues : " If Jesus was not the son of Joseph 
according to the flesh, both of the genealogies fall to the ground. For the 
essentia] purpose of a genealogy is to show blood relationship." In like 
manner, Pere Didon {Jfsus Christy vol. ii, pp. 421 seq.) holds that "the 
Christ was to be something more than the formal heir of the great King ; 
He was to be actually of the blood of David as well as of the blood of Abra- 
ham. Of this, I think, there cannot be the smallest doubt" 

Iremcus argues (Con. Haer., Bk iii, Chap. 21, sec. 9), that if Jesus had 
been derived from Joseph He could not have been the heir, for Jechoniah 
(Matt, i, 12) had been disinherited. The passage upon which Irenseos 
bases his contention is Jeremiah zxii, 28, in which it is stated that Jech- 
oniah (Coniah in Jer.) should be written childless, *<a miui that shall not 
14 
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lends strong confirmation to Grodet's contention that Mat- 
thew's Infancy section is not to be interpreted as a histor- 
prosper in his daji ; for no more sh4ll a mm of bis leed prosper, uttii^ 
npoD the throne of David, and rating in Jndah (ver. 30). 

This do«9 not prove that Jechoniah did not have children (see H. B. D., 
vol.ii, p. 557)> therefore does not tonch apon the difficulty raised b; Holts- 
mion. Bat wbetber childless or not Jechoniah was tbe last king of 
David's line. ... On the legal genealogies Sbcaltiel who wa* 
descended from David through bis son Nathan is counted as his son, bat 
neither he nor Zerabbabel prospered so as to sit on David's throne, etc. 
(see Speaker's Coionieotu7, Jeremiah ai/Ji:c,). The question reniains, how- 
ever, whether the derivatioti of Christ through the disinherited Jechoniah 
wonld not in Jewish eyes constitute as much an element of offense as %. 
break in the blood relationship. This point in the genealogy should make 
one pause before asserting that in alt particatars the gospel genealogies are 
made in conformity with Jewish prejudice. There is at any rate a (juestJon 
whether Shealtiel was anything more than the legal or adoptive son cX 
Jechoniah. It must be conceded that in troubled times such as preceded, 
accompanied, and followed the Captivity, family lines would be endangered, 
and adoptive or putative relationships would be necessarily employed to 
bridge gaps in blood relationship. The appearance of tlic two names, 
Shealtiel and Zerubbabel, in both genealogies points to something of tliis 
character. We are thus afforded escape in oae direction from the difficulty 
urged by Holtimann. 

In point of fact the legal relationship of Jesus to Joseph would sati^ the 
requirement of the average Jewish mind. 

Holtzmaim also urges that " it isdeir that there existed no certain knowl- 
edge as .to the descent of Jesus from the house of David." 

It maybe that this statement is correct, though it is eilremely improbable. 
On the other hand it is beyond question that there was among the disciples, 
both of the apostolic age and the age following, the practically unanimous 
conviction that Jesus was of the house of David. {See H. D. B., Article 
Genealogy N, T.) Whence was this conviction derived, and upon what did 
it test? In addition to what Is said in (he text I wish to suggest certaio 
other considerations. In the first place, it is probable that the belief in the 
Davidic origin of Jesus rested opon the general knowledge among the dis- 
ciples that the family of Joseph belonged to the house of David. 

In the second place, it is undoubtedly the fact that the belief in the 
Davidic origin of Jesus rested upon the same authority as the Infancy narra- 
tive in general, and was connected with ibe sources upon which this is based. 

In the third place, tbe conclusion seems inevitable that the general diffu- 
sion among believer* of the belief that Jesus was born of the bonse of David 
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ical chronicle, but as *' a didactic exposition, " * embody- 
ing historical incidents. 

This seems to me fairly to explain the character and 
construction of Matthew's genealogy. What of Luke's ? 

must have been the accompaniment or result of the publication of the Gos- 
pels. In view of these more than probable connections we are shut up to 
two conclusions. Either the legal relationship between Jesus and Joseph 
was sufficient to satisfy the minds of the disciples, or else Mary was con« 
sidered a descendant of David. It seems to me that both these things are 
probably true. In view of the presence of Jechoniah in the genealogy, as 
well as other features of Matthew's version, it is extremely probable that the 
adoptive fatherhood of Joseph was entirely sufficient to justify and guarantee 
Jesus' royal position. In addition to this, certain pecuUarities of Luke's 
genealogy lend force to the conclusion that Mary was of the house of 
David. In support of this belief is the very old and general tradition to 
that effect The relationship of certain statements in John's Gospel to this 
question is, perhaps, deserving of a little fuller discussion that it has received 
in the text Holtzmann says : <* The Johannine Gospel says distinctly, that 
in Jerusalem exception was taken to Jesus' Galilsean origin : * Hath not the 
Scripture said,' etc., — (Jno. vii, 42). Yet the evangelist does not by so much 
as a single word say that Jesus really was descended from David or that 
He actually was bom in Bethlehem. Of these things he knows nothing or 
else he considers the tradition which relates it to be false." Now, this posi- 
tion is certainly untenable. It makes of John a most unaccountable excep- 
tion to his Christian brethren to suppose that he was ignorant of the tradi* 
tion or in opposition to it Certainly if John had been a disbeliever in the 
tradition, he would surely have indicated by so much as a word that the 
whole contention of the Jews that Jesos must be of the house of David and 
a Bethlehemite by birth, was absurd and unnecessary. A glance at the 
story >vill show that no such meaning can be attached to it. John simply 
gives ofu half of a debate. Some said, " This is the Christ." But others 
opposed this on the ground that Jesus was a Galilaean, whereas the Christ 
must be of the house of David. Now John, without pausing to give the per- 
fectly obvious retort to this objection, simply sums up the incident by saying, 
"So there arose a division in the multitude because of him" (ver. 43. 
Why this omission ? Because it was a commonplace of the Gospel narrative. 
Every person for whom John was writing could supply the missing answer 

^ Com. on Luke, Standard Am. Ed., 1881, p. 95. Note also mnemonic 
quality of Matthew's genealogy — three groups of fourteen names each — 
corresponding to three groups of sayings introduced by formulae. See Malt 
vii, 28 ; xix, I ; xxvi, I, etc Cf. Morrison, Com. on Matt, p. 7. 
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It is not surprising that many have held that this latter is 
Mary's. To give her genealogy would be in harmony 
with the general character of Luke's narrative of the In- 
fancy in that the entire story otherwise centers about her. 

out of the other Gospels. John gives the incident simply as a sample of 
the arguments used against Christ, and undoubtedly as an exhibition of the 
nanow-minded ineptness shown by the Judseans at every point of the debate. 

In this connection, SchmiedePs remarks (Ency. Biblica, Art. Gospels 24) 
are worthy of note. He comments on Westcott's remark on Jno. vii, 42, 
<* There is a tragic irony in the fact that the condition which the objectors 
ignorantly assumed to be unsatisfied, t. ^., birth in Bethlehem, was actually 
satisfied." He says : *'Are we to believe that Jesus knew that the condition 
was satisfied, and yet left the objectors in their ignorance so as to keep back 
from them the fulfillment of God's word, making Himself re^x>nsible for the 
tragic consequences ? " In answer to this, it is needful to say nothing more 
than this. There would be no "tragic irony" involved in the incident 
unless the objectors had every opportunity to acquaint themselves with the 
facts, and declined to make use of them. There is no reason to suppose, 
(indeed there is every reason to suppose the contrary) that the disciples made 
no answer to the objection thus urged. John doesn't mention their answer 
because there is no need. He is simply recording objections, not the answers 
to them, especially answers that were perfectly obvious. There is no hint 
in the record of a conspiracy of silence on the part of anybody. The inci- 
dent has no significance whatever apart from the supposition that the objectors 
might have known the truth if they wished to. Moreover, why should any- 
body suppose that Jesus Himself had any part in the debate on either side ? 

John records what the multitude said about Him — not what was said to 
Him. That this objection to His Messiahship was persistently and publicly 
urged, is evidence enough that the question must have been honestly and 
openly met. I have elsewhere urged that no Jewish inquirer concerning 
the claims of Jesus could have been satisfied without a settlement of this 
point The disciples must have been convinced, and having been them- 
selves convinced, it is not likely that they would have entered into a con- 
spiracy of silence to keep other men from the truth. The tragic irony in 
the incident consists of the stolid unwillingness of the Jewish objectors to 
be convinced — a characteristic exhibited in more ways than one during this 
portion of John's narrative. This beint^ so the reader can judge for himself 
of the force of SchmiedePs statement : ** This at all events cannot be dis- 
puted, that John represents the disciples as believing in a Jesus of Nazareth, 
whilst the unbelieving Pharisees demand a Jesus of Bethlehem." A state- 
ment wider of the mark, it would be difficult to imagine. 
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Godet argues * from the absence of the article from the 
name Joseph in Luke's genealogy: I. That this name 
belongs rather to the sentence introduced by Luke. 2. 
That the genealogical document which he consulted began 
with the name of Heli. 3. And consequently that this 
piece was not originally the genealogy of Jesus or Joseph, 
but of Heli. This brings the name Joseph in the list into 
a merely explanatory relation to the name Jesus and con- 
nects Jesus directly with his grandfather Heli, the mother's 
name being supplied by the name Joseph. The sentence 
would then read: Jesus, as was supposed the son of 
Joseph, being the son of Hell This avoids the difficulty 
connected with the absence of the article from the name 
of Joseph, which definitely sets him outside the succession.* 

This ingenious theory, which has many great names to 
support it, is irrevocably shattered upon one simple con- 
sideration, that it compels us to attribute more than one 
meaning to the word Broc in a single sentence. The 
other objections to the theory that Luke is giving Mary's 
genealogy may be successfully met ; this one seems to me 
fatal. What is the result then ? By the breaking down 
of this theory, are we forced back upon the other one — 
that Luke is attempting to repeat the list which Matthew 
gives, and succeeds so badly that he gets but two names 
the same? If we are forced to this alternative, then of 
course the value of the genealogies is lost But we are 
not forced to any such dismal choice. Let me throw into 
the form of separate propositions, the considerations which 
must enter into the explanation : i. The almost complete 
divergence of the lists. 2. The certainty that Matthew's 
list was constructed to establish Jesus' theocratic birth- 

1 CommenUry on Luke, Am. Ed., p. 128. Se« Thinker^ Jan. 1895. 
' 5>ee good summary of this position, L. J. Lange, vol. i, p. 502, quota- 
tion from Hofl&nan. 
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light as the Jewish Messiah. 3. The presumptive likeli- 
hood that Luke would not share Matthew's interest in 
the theocratic birthright 4. The certainty that the estab- 
lishment of the birthright was not the purpose of Luke's 
genealogy, as is sufficiently shown by his use of the 
genealogy back of Abraham, and by his tracing of the 
Davidic line to Nathan, who was not the heir of the 
promise. 5. The omission of the article in connection 
with the name of Joseph, which calls attention to a break 
in the genealogy, and brings Heli into immediate connec- 
tion with Jesus. 6, The certainty that lists which exhibit 
the transmission of the theocratic birthright, would be 
guarded with such care that a divergence like that be- 
tween Matthew's list and Luke's list would be impossible. 

7. The certainty that in the family of David there would 
be not only a list, exhibiting the transmission of the ideal 
birthright from one generation to another, but also a 
civic list containing the names of the successive heirs of 
land or other family properties — in other words a tax list. 

8. The distinct possibility, if not probability, that Joseph 
and Mary were akin. This would account for the fact 
otherwise difficult of explanation, that Joseph was accom- 
panied by Mary on his visit to Bethlehem at the time 
of the enrollment 9, If Joseph and Mary were both heirs 
of family property, even merely presumptive or possible 
heirs, their names would appear in conjunction upon the 
dvic register, and the civil genealogy of one would be 
that of the other, lo. The appearance of Mary's rela- 
tionship to the general line would constitute the value 
and interest of the list, so far as Luke is concerned. 

It seems to me that in the considerations outlined above, 

have the materials for a conclusion concerning the 

ralogies, at once rational and satisfactory,' The ex- 

the qDMlion of (he geneoJogies, see Ldsoiu on Life of Jesus in 

for Bible CTmici — Lesson i, note by SoTingeoar. 
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I 

treme likelihood that the lists meant something to those 
who prepared them and accepted them as a part of the 
Gospels, should lead one to give (air consideration to any 
reasonable hypothesis which explains the facts and also 
tends to establish their correctness and authority. Luke 
does not attempt to repeat Matthew's list There was no 
reason why he should The human rather than the theo- 
cratic relationship of Jesus interested him. And had he 
been ever so deeply interested in the theocratic inheri- 
tance, Matthew had established it sufficiently well, except 
in this one particular; if Luke could also have shown 
that Jesus was the heir of the Promise through Mary His 
mother, as well as through Joseph His reputed ^ther, 
perhaps he would have done so. But this he could not 
do. In his researches, he was shown Joseph's civic list, 
upon which Mary appears as a kinswoman and heir. 
This interested Luke as did everything concerning Mary, 
and he adopted the list, merely conforming to etiquette 
by refraining from the direct mention of Mary's name. 
In place of doing that, he omitted the article from 
Joseph's name thus throwing the attention over to Heli, 
Mary's father and Joseph's uncle, joint heir with Joseph's 
father in the properties, if such were still in existence. 
This accounts for all the facts, the divergence in the 
lists, Luke's interest in the one he chose, the omission of 
the article, and Mary's trip to Bethlehem. It also opens 
the way to an explanation of another puzzling fact The 
appearance of the two names which are identical in both 
lists. It can be explained on the ground that at the time 
of the return the real heirs of the land were absent, and 
two kinsmen, who were prominent in the return, acted for 
the absent heirs, and thus appeared in the lists.^ The 

1 1 am indebted to ioiiie writer for this tuggesticm, but the fcfare nc e 
has escaped me. 
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use of the words " son of " in Luke's list is to be ex- 
plained by Luke's understanding that a succession of thac 
kind would pass from father to son, which might or might 
not be correct in every instance. This general conclusion 
to which all considerations which bear upon the question 
point is none the less satisfactory that it shows Maiy to 
have been of the house of David though out of the strictly 
theocratic line.^ 

One other argument on the subject, which is really an 
attempt to carry the question by a coup, must be consid- 
ered. In connection with the apparent discrepancy between 
the use of Joseph's genealogy and the doctrine of the 
virgin birth, it is said that " recent research has suggested, 
that, to the contemporary Jewish mind, there was no 
incompatibility. Joseph might be, not merely the putative 
or adoptive father of Jesus, but the real father — at the 
same time that the birth was due solely to " the power of 
the Most High " (Lk. i, 35). Isaac, in like manner, was 
spoken of as "God-begotten" (cf. Rom. iv, 17-20; Heb. 
XI, 12), without any idea of denying the reality of his rela- 
tion to Abraham. The &c ipo/jufero is, therefore, to be 
attributed to the evangelist as against the source. " * 

This explanation is dealt with more in detail in the last 
chapter of the book. At this point, it is only necessary 
to say that it denies distinctiveness to the idea which is the 
formative principle of the entire Infancy section, and is 
flatly contradicted by the evident fact that Luke, and 
presumably Matthew, maintained a clear distinction be- 
tween the origin of the men of promise, like Isaac and 
John the Baptist, and the miraculous origin of Jesus. 

I have accepted this interpretation of Luke's genealogy, 

1 Justin Martyr believed that Marj was of Daridic origin; see DiaL, 
cap. c. 
'Bacon in Hastings B. D.^ voL i, p. 140 a. 
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not merely because it tends to establish its historicity, for 
which one need not be particularly solicitous, but because 
it is more in accord with the general character of Luke's 
Gospel, and satisfies more of the facts than any other 
explanation. 

My third proposition is that, in the minds of the Jewish 
disciples of Jesus at least, the most important item in the 
whole matter of His human relationship would be His 
kinship with the family of David in the royal line. In 
competition with this, the virgin birth would have no rela- 
tive standing. If the two doctrines were incompatible, and 
one had to be sacrificed, it would necessarily be the virgin 
birth. There could have been no conceivable motive in 
their minds for retaining the virgin birth at the cost of 
the Davidic origin. 

The earliest Ebionite objection to the virgin birth seems 
to have taken the form of an argument that the Messiah 
must be of Davidic origin on both sides. In this argument, 
there is at least an implied contention that the putative 
fatherhood of Joseph was not enough to satisfy the case. 
The whole Ebionite contention, however, shows clearly 
that the virgin birth would have been unhesitatingly 
rejected by all of Jewish antecedents who were jealous for 
the Davidic ancestry of Jesus, unless there were some way 
to reconcile the birth statement with this favorite tenet. 
The conjunction of the two statements in our documents, 
proves either that Joseph's adoptive fatherhood, as inter- 
preted by Matthew, was satisfactory to all but the most 
extreme Jews, * who did not expect and would not receive 
a divine Messiah, in which case, the interpretation of 
Luke's genealogy is a matter of indifference ; or else, the 
disciples were convinced that Mary was of Davidic origin. 
At any rate, there must have been some way to recondle, 

^See Bacon : Hastings B. D., p. 141 
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in the minds of such strongly Jewish writers as the author 
of Matthew's Gospel, the two statements. This consider- 
ation lends force to our arguments to prove that^ while 
Luke's genealogy is Joseph's, its real interest for him lay 
in its connection with Mary. 

So far as we are concerned — for the faith of the modem 
Christian — Christ's spiritual sonship to David, and heirship 
to the promise of God is enough to meet the demands of 
a historic and rational faith, so that we could give iip the 
genealogies without serious loss ; but a profound convic- 
tion that the genealogies, in connection with the narrative, 
must have meant something definite and rational to those, 
by whom they were published, and to those who received 
them as scripture, has led me to seek some explanation of 
them which shall preserve their historic value. 

We come next to the question of the differing historical 
statements of the two accounts.^ In considering this 
question, due consideration should be given to the facts 
adduced by Godet in support of his contention that 
Matthew's account is a ** didactic exposition," in which 
particular incidents are brought into connection with 
prophecy as a proof of the Messiahship of Jesus. This 
interpretation lends weight to our contention, that the 
incidents themselves are historical, because it would be 
altogether improbable that incidents should be invented 
for such a purpose ; at the same time, if this is the proper 
understanding of Matthew's account of the Infancy, it is 
obviously unfair to attempt to fit together in an ordered 
sequence an argument like Matthew's, and a narrative like 
Luke's. Godet thus supports his contention : " So little 
does the author entertain the idea of relating, that in 
chapter i, while treating of the birth of Jesus, he does not 

^ On the general subject of the two stories see Fisher : Beginnings of 
Christianity, pp. 420, ff. 
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even mention Bethlehem ; he is wholly taken up with the 
connection of the fact of which he is speaking with the 
oracle, Isa. vii, 14. It is only after having finished this 
subject, when he comes to speak of the visit of the Magi, 
that he mentions, for the first time, and as it were in pass- 
ing (Jesus being bom in Bethlehem), this locality. And 
with what object ? With a historical view ? Not at all ; 
simply on account of the prophecy of Micah, which is to 
be illustrated in the visit of the Magi, and in which the 
place of the Messiah's birth was announced beforehand. 
Apart from this prophecy, he would still less have thought 
of mentioning Bethlehem in the second narrative than in 
the first. And it is this desultory history, made up of 
isolated fects, referred to solely with an apologetic aim, 
that is to be employed to criticise and correct a complete 
narrative, such as Luke's. Is it not clear that, between 
two accounts of such a different nature, there may easily 
be found blanks which hypothesis alone can fill up ? " * 

In addition to this, it is to be noted that neither account 
is exhausive. Godet speaks of Luke's account as com- 
plete ; it would be more strictly accurate to speak of it as 
relatively complete. In accordance with Luke's fixed 
purpose, it goes farther back to trace events from their 
beginning, and to place them accurately in their sequence,* 
but he nowhere pretends to be exhaustive. In fact, it is 
perfectly evident that events, which were mere episodes, 
without definite bearing upon the general movement of the 
history, would not harmonize with his purpose, and would 
be very probably omitted from his narrative. 

In the very nature of the case, neither account, taken 
singly or both together, can be considered complete. The 
double narrative covers a period of nearly thirty years. 
It contains a statement of the ancestry, brief notices of the 

^ Godet, G>m. on Luke, pp. 95, 96. ' Luke i, 3. 
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time, place, and circumstances of Christ's birth, certain 
events which followed it, with a summary of the period 
between the Infancy and the Baptism which contains but 
one definite occurrence. It is simply inconceivable that a 
story which is so fragmentary and so deficient in detail, 
could be offered as a complete history of the Infancy. 

Matthew offers a number of incidents, which are simply 
typical and of interest as related to the Messianic hopes. 
Luke gives the sequence of the chief events from Mary's 
point of view. Neither account is exhaustive, both together 
leave out many events that might naturally have found a 
place in the record, had the intention been cherished of 
making it complete. 

It is to be noted, also, that neither account contains any 
definite chronological indications. Matthew says that the 
wise men came "in the days of Herod the king," and 
Luke connects the birth with the enrollment of Augustus; 
but neither one says anything concerning the intervals 
intervening between the birth of Christ, the coming of the 
wise men, the flight into Egypt, and the return to Nazareth. 
Matthew simply connects the return from Egypt with the 
death of the old king, which, of course, does not definitely 
fix the length of the interval. 

There is, therefore, nothing in the chronological notices 
of either account to shut out events recorded by one and 
omitted by the other. 

Looking now at the accounts, as they stand, it is per- 
fectly evident that Luke gives what he conceives to be the 
main sequence of events. The events recorded by Mat- 
thew, which he omits, do not belong to the main move- 
ments of the history, but are in the nature of episodes. 

Luke begins with the events, antecedent to the births of 
John the Baptist and Jesus, and from that point on gives 
the natural order of occurrences. The parents of Jesus 
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lived at Nazareth ; they went to Bethlehem on business 
connected with a provincial enrollment ; during their stay 
there Jesus was bom; after eight days the child was 
circumcised according to the law ; in due time, Mary pre- 
sented Him in the temple and made her offering for His 
redemption ; after their duties were accomplished, the 
family went back again to Nazareth to live. 

Matthew gives the episode which connects the geneal- 
ogy with the history — the acceptance by Joseph of the fact 
that Jesus should be supematurally bom. From that 
point on, he concems himself entirely with a gfroup of 
incidents centering around Herod. It is an episode which 
derives its interest entirely from the feet that it does con- 
nect the life of the new-bom King with the dying Idumean, 
whose career formed so strange a part of the unfolding 
epic of Israel. Writing to Hebrews, there was no need to 
tell them of the familiar incidents at the temple ; those 
might easily be taken for granted by readers familiar with 
Jewish practices. 

But the episode connected with Herod had a vital inter- 
est to Matthew, and to every other thoughtful Hebrew, 
insomuch as there was a small but influential party among 
the Jews, who "desired the establishment of the national 
kingdom under one or another of the sons of Herod." ^ 

The recognition of the fact that it is an episode, aside 
from the main course of events, effectually disposes of the 
assertion that it cannot be fitted into the framework of 
Luke's account Luke simply passes from mention of the 
regular temple duties to the next event in which he was 
interested: namely, the retum to Nazareth, where the 
childhood of Jesus was spent and whence He appeared as 
the great Teacher. What Luke says would be perfectly 
correct in a brief and summary account, such as his neces- 

^ See Hastings B. D., Article Heiodums. 
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sarily was, even though the episode of which Matthew 
speaks, occupied two years or more. The natural sequence 
of events was from the temple to Nazareth, and Luke may 
or may not have had any knowledge of the fact that the 
natural sequence was broken by the occurrences of which 
Matthew speaks. * 

Any interpretation of ii, 39, which forbids the insertion 
of the events connected with Herod, would force us to 
believe that the parents of Jesus left the temple and imme- 
diately, within a few moments or hours, departed for 
Nazareth. Since the next few verses summarize the entire 
period previous to the Baptism, it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that, in this verse, Luke simply intended to carry 
the narrative from one point in which he was interested to 
the next, without implying anything pro or con concerning 
the interval between the two. * 

Notice also the close connection between verses 39 and 
40. The verse which speaks of the return to Nazareth, 
and the verse which summarizes the greater part of the 
childhood are connected by Sk ; this shows how rapid are 
the transitions in this story. 

In connection with the relationship of the two accounts, 
Gloag holds ' that Joseph and Mary remained at Bethlehem 
for a year. They had left the Khan (Matt, ii, 12), and the 
children, who were murdered, were from two years old 
and under (Matt, ii, 16) — ^two indications that some such 
period had elapsed. The first harmonist of the Gospels, 
Tatian, in his Diatessaron, has combined the two accounts 
in a very simple and effective way : — 

^ The interdependence of the two accounts in at least one detail is evident 

The incident connected with Joseph's first dream explains the otherwise 

baffling incident of Mary's visit to Elisabeth told by Luke ; see Cam. Bible 

for Schools, Luke, p. 54. 

' This meets and answers the argument of Jollej, Sjm. Prob. (MacMil- 
lan, 1893), pp. 24, seq, 

' In. to Syn. Gospels, p. 136. 
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1. The birth at Bethlehem. 

2. Removal from the stable to a house. 

3. Forty days later, presentation in the Temple and 
recognition by Simeon and Anna. 

4. From Jerusalem back to Bethlehem, perhaps with 
the idea of taking up permanent residence there. 

5. About a year later the visit of the Magi and appear- 
ance of the star. 

6. The warning of danger and flight into Egypt 

7. During absence, massacre of children. 

8. Return to Judaea, possibly with the idea of living in 
Bethlehem, but warned again, turning aside to Nazareth. 

Upon this, Gloag says : " By such a method, any apparent 
discrepancy is obviated, at least it is shown that there does 
not exist any antagonism between the two narratives. We 
have only to suppose that Luke omits in his narrative the 
events which occurred during the temporary residence in 
Bethlehem. The return to Nazareth which he mentions 
(Luke ii, 39) is the same which Matthew mentions as 
taking place on their coming back from Egypt (Matt 

«. 23)." 

In accounts so fragmentary, a full exposition of sequence 
is, of course, impossible, but the question may fairly be 
asked : Is there anything in the account which forbids our 
acceptance of Tatian's harmony as substantially correct ? 
The most serious obstacle is the apparent contradiction 
on the subject of the previous residence of Joseph and 
Mary at Nazareth. 

Luke clearly states that the &mily residence was at 
Nazareth, to which they naturally returned after the events 
connected with the birth of Jesus were concluded. Mat- 
thew says nothing of any previous residence, and plainly 
states that they went to Nazareth through fear of Arche- 
laus, who was reigning in Herod's place. It may be that 
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Matthew knew nothing of the previous residence at Naz- 
areth, though this is by no means certain. 

It must be remembered, however, that to a strict Jew it 
would be exceedingly offensive that the Messiah should 
be connected with Nazareth. To many minds, as to 
Nathanael's, it would be very difficult to believe that 
Christ should issue from an obscure and despised hamlet 
of Galilee. It is significant that Matthew says nothing 
about the connection of the iamily with Nazareth until he 
can properly adduce the divine authority for it As Lange 
very clearly states it : " The often recurring assertion of 
modem criticism, that Matthew assumes that the parents 
of Jesus always lived in Bethlehem, before their settlement 
in Nazareth here mentioned, is supported, first, by the fact 
(chap, ii, i) that the birth of Jesus at Bethlehem is 
spoken of without any previous mention of the journey 
of the parents. But since he had already spoken of Mary 
and Joseph in the first chapter, it might have been 
expected that the supposed assumption, with respect to 
their dwelling, would have come to light there, if it had 
really existed ; while the fact of his not mentioning Beth- 
lehem till he relates the birth of Jesus, seems rather to 
testify that he had in view another place than the ordinary 
abode of the parents. His reason for not naming the 
latter may be explained by the intention of his Gospel. 
He would not unnecessarily state anything which might 
add to the difficulties of Jewish Christians. Hence he 
does not name Nazareth till the passage, in which he is 
obliged to do so, and when he can appeal to a decided 
motive, and a divine direction. That Mary and Joseph 
had formerly dwelt at Nazareth, is, in this passage (chap, 
ii, 23) a merely accessory circumstance." * 

The difference in the reasons assigned for the return to 

* Lange L. J., vol. i, 317, 18. 
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Nazareth is so slight as to call for no labored explanation. 
It may be explained, however, by the very simple and 
natural hypothesis, that after the birth of Christ the family 
planned to live in Bethlehem, a place made doubly sacred 
to them by ancient and recent history. They undoubtedly 
had motive enough for not wishing to return to Nazareth. 

We have considered with some fullness the differences 
between the two accounts. Unless one looks at them with 
a distinctively unfavorable bias, they are neither many nor 
serious. Aside from the genealogies, there are only such 
differences as would naturally occur in two documents 
looking at events from varying points of view, which may 
be readily and fairly adjusted. In any other historical docu- 
ments, they would scarcely be looked upon as difficulties.^ 

In view of the striking and notable coincidences between 
the two documents, their divergences sink into comparative 
insignificance. Godet says : '' Two incidents are common 
to Luke and Matthew : The birth at Bethlehem and His 
education at Nazareth."* 

As a matter of fact, the accounts as they stand converge 
upon six points instead of two : The birth from a virgin ; 
the name Jesus; the birth at Bethlehem; the Davidic 
descent; the dating under Herod; and the residence at 
Nazareth. If it be objected that the genealogies differ in 
the method as much as they agree in the result, it still 
remains true that both for Matthew and Luke, Jesus is 
the son of David. In documents so brief, this is most 
remarkable unanimity. The narratives have evidently 
grown up in different environments, and consider the facts 
from different points of view, yet they agree in the emphatic 
statement of the same central and all-important facts. 

^ On contradictions in historical accounts, see Fisher, Beginnings of 
Christianity, pp. 398, also Whatdj's Napoleon. 
' Com. on Lake, p. 96. 
15 
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Lobstetn's objection to the conclusions naturally drawn 
from this unanimity lacks force because it is based upon 
an underestimate of the positive evidence of truthfulness in 
the accounts taken separately.' 

It is practically impossible to break the force of this 
convei^ence upon the main points at issue. And the very 
differences add tremendously to the value of their testi- 
mony. The only plausible attempt which has been made 
to account for the stoiy on mythical grounds is by alleg- 
ing the influence of the prophecies as shown in Matthew's 
account This explanation, as we have already seen, 
breaks down even in the case of Matthew, while it has no 
meaning in connection with Luke. The incidents must 
have had some other backing than quoted prophecies, or 
Luke would have had nothing to do with them. The 
supposition that prophecy first created the incidents, and 
that afterwards they became possessed of independent 
existence, and continued in circulation apart from the 
prophecies which gave them birth, and in connection with 
which all their real value consisted, is incredible. 

Two accounts ^ven for widely different purposes, and 
addressed to different readers, and yet testifying in common 
to the main facts involved, cannot be called weak nor un- 
certain testimony. It would carry conviction to any fair- 
minded jury. The only real ground of resistance to it lies 
in such a strong bias against the possibility of the super- 
natural as to render the mind proof against any amount 
or any kind of testimony. 

We have now to consider the relationship of the in- 
cidents recorded in the Gospel of the Infancy to the rest 

' Lobstein u^ci that the coDvei^ence of two documents separately 
oalniMiTorthy upon Ihe wme statement does not tend to establish their 
trathfulDess. True, but if the dive^eDces of the docamcnts in mallen of 
fact have been used to discredit them, then tbeir coioddeDcei ought 
ceitainlj to be allowed due weight in th«ir fftvot. 
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of the New Testament Here is to be found the real 
stronghold of the opposition. It is broadly affirmed that 
the incidents of the preliminary section totally lack con- 
firmation from the rest of the New Testament Mark, 
John, and Paul ignore the virgin birth in constructing the 
primitive biography of Christ, the theoretic Christology, 
and the Soteriology of the mature Gospel. Every one will 
acknowledge, of course, that any argument from silence 
in writings, which do not profess to be exhaustive, is to be 
used with caution, because it is so apt to prove too much. 
But it does not seem strange that comprehensive and sys- 
tematic thinkers, like John and Paul, could construct their 
doctrines of the transcendence and authority of Christ 
without distinct reference to so important a (act as His 
supernatural birth. 

Let us address ourselves to the problem. 

So far as Mark is concerned, the question is compara- 
tively simple. Mark's Gospel does undoubtedly bring us 
close to the early preaching of the apostles.^ Why, then, 
were the disciples not satisfied with Mark's study of Christ's 
life ? The answer ought not to be difficult Mark's re- 
port of early apostolic preaching did not constitute an 
adequate or satisfying life of Christ. It beg^ and ended 
abruptly, beginning with the Baptism, and ending with the 
Resurrection. Now the early preaching of the disciples 
was chiefly and properly concerned with the great fact of 
the Resurrection. Their message at the beginning was 
rigidly limited. They were chosen to be witnesses of His 
resurrection. But they found it impossible, even in the 
first delivery of their message of the Resurrection, to avoid 
telling something about the life of Him who rose from the 

^ Mark is the rqx>rter of Peter who came into the groop after the Baptism. 
Mark's Gospel is practicallj confined within the limits of Peter's personal 
experience. 
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dead, much less could they avoid this in the discussions 
which followed their preaching. The Resurrection rested 
upon the meaning of the death which preceded it, and the 
meaning of the death depended upon the sig^ficance of the 
life, of which it was the issue. Mark's Gospel was a com- 
pilation made from sermons of Peter, containing much 
biographical material, but it was not biography. It was 
deficient in many ways from the biographical point of view. 
There was a necessary and legitimate demand for a more 
complete life of Jesus, which should give something about 
His early life, and something about the incidents following 
the Resurrection. The Gospel of Matthew and Luke 
represent a natural and inevitable demand for greater 
details in the life of Jesus. Mark's silence on the subject 
of Christ's birth is no more conclusive than his silence on 
many other points. From his peculiar point of view, the 
incidents antecedent to the baptism had no particular in- 
terest. His purpose was to depict the Son of man in His 
career of power. He had no interest in describing the 
years of His obscurity and weakness. That Mark began 
his Gospel at the Baptism, is certainly no evidence that the 
life of Jesus began then. Jesus, of a truth, did not enter 
the world as a grown-up man. Mark's silence proves 
absolutely nothing about the youth of Jesus, or else it 
proves that He had none. If the belief that Jesus was 
bom of Joseph and Mary, was an essential element in the 
primitive Gospel, why did Mark not state it as such ? 

His silence militates as strongly against the critical view 
as against the historical view. If Jesus was naturally bom 
of Joseph and Mary, and became by a divine election and 
baptism the Son of God, it was as wonderful and as de- 
serving of record as the miraculous birth. 

As a matter of fact, Mark's silence has no bearing upon 
this question, for it becomes increasingly clear that Mark 
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has omitted or displaced some important synoptic material 
which belongs before the Baptism, as well as incidents 
recorded in the second and third chapters of John.^ 

In other words, Mark confines himself to the public 
ministry of Jesus, which he considers was formally inau- 
gurated at the Baptism * 

The next question concerns John's relationship to the 
birth of Jesus. I have already adduced reasons for believ- 
ing that John cannot be counted against the orthodox 
position. It simply remains to bring forward those rea- 
sons a little more in detail. 

The alternative theory of the origin of Jesus is boldly 
stated in the words of Soltau : " Jesus of Nazareth, son of 
Joseph and Mary, became the God-given Messiah, not only 
of His own people, but also of the whole world. This is 
the true miracle." * 

This is exactly the view of Cerinthus. The great here- 
tic could not have stated his belief any more forcibly than 
in these words. The overwhelming preponderance of evi- 
dence establishes that John and Cerinthus were contem- 
poraries and opponents at Ephesus.^ It seems to me a 

^ See able discussion of this subject in Briggs, New Light on Life of 
Christy chap. i. 

' Keim concedes that Mark's interpretation of Christ really inTolves the 
miraculous conception. ** It is true that the last words of the short intro- 
duction, 'The Gospel of Jesus Christ the San of Cody though strongly 
attested, must be erased on the strength of the Sinaitic manuscript (as Tis- 
chendorf has done in his eighth edition) and must be regarded as an inter- 
polation from John ; yet the watchword of the book is the Son of God — 
nay, going beyond the standpoint of Matthew and Luke, the only, the well- 
beloved Son of God, Who stands high above the angels and next to God 
Himself. Nor is the conception attached to the phrase merely a Messianic 
one, but that of the most marvelous endowment of spirit and power, a con- 
ception which seems to be based upon a supernatural birth of the Son of 
Mary.** (Keim. J. Ton N., vol. i, p. 124, Eng. Trans.) 

'Soltau, p. 65. 

^If this fact could be successfully disproved the argament would still 
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little unreasonable for men, who find themselves in such 
perfect accord with Cerinthus, to claim John also on their 
side. Nothing can be clearer than that such a claim is 
untenable. The historic influence of John through Igna- 
tius and Polycarp is one of the clearest lines of evidence 
in the history of the early church, and from the beginning 
it is identified with the orthodox view of the person of 
Christ In every historic instance of opposition to the 
doctrine of the virgin birth, that opposition had its ground 
in views of the person and work of Christ, which John 
abhorred. 

Moreover, the statement of Soltau is a flat contradiction 
of the sentence of John, which forms the keynote of his 
Gospel, " The Word became flesh." * According to this 
new-old view, John's sentence ought to read, "Flesh 
became the word " — " Jesus of Nazareth became the God- 
given Messiah." It is a total reversal of the entire con- 
ception which John's Gospel offers of the life of Christ 
He teaches an incarnation of God, not a deification of man. 
The movement was first downward out of deity into man, 
thence upward out of man into deity. 

John did not specifically mention the miraculous birth 
in his Gospel, for a good and sufficient reason. The mirac- 
ulous birth was simply an item in a larger controversy 
in which he was absorbed body and mind. No one denied 
the miraculous birth except as an item in a larger denial. 
The controversy in which John was absorbed concerned 
the reality of the Incarnation. There was no controversy 
as to the virgin birth considered in itself. No one, who 

stand, for the strength of the tradition is evidence enough that the teaching 
of John was at variance with that of Cerinthus. The Ephesine residences 
of John and consequently the tradition which connects him with Cerinthus 
is conclusively established by Stanton in Gospels as His. Doc, Pt. I., Chap. 
▼.; see especially Con., pp. 231 ff. 

Fairboim, Phil. Christ. Rel., p. 453. 
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accepted the Incarnation, denied or thought of denying 
the miraculous birth. All who accepted the Incarnation 
accepted, as a matter of course, the miraculous birth. 
When, therefore, John wrote the sentence, "The Word 
became flesh," he gave in his allegiance to that entire 
systematic interpretation of Christ with which, in the mind 
of the early church, the miraculous birth was inseparably 
bound up. 

The great contention of John's Gospel, the formative 
idea of his entire interpretation of the life of Jesus, the 
basal principle of all his thinking in the realm of theology, 
is that the eternal Christ became embodied in the his- 
toric Jesus ; and the recognized symbol to every intelligent 
mind of that belief was the miraculous birth. The whole 
question is carried by what Lange well calls the complete- 
ness of John's " Christological definitions." To count him 
on the opposite side of this controversy, can be done only 
at the expense of his honesty or his intelligence. 

It is also perfectly clear that the birth at Bethlehem is 
implied in the text ( John vii, 42 ) often quoted in favor of 
John's non-belief in the miraculous birth. ( See Hastings 
B. D., vol. ii, p. 138, note; also see Ramsay, Was Christ 
Bom at Bethlehem f Chap, v.) 

It now remains for us to consider Paul's attitude toward 
this question. And I begin with this question: How 
did it happen, if Paul did not believe in the miraculous 
birth, and made statements directly opposed to it, that his 
friend and fellow-traveler and disciple, Luke, was such a 
strenuous believer in it? Were the two friends in opposi- 
tion on this point ? If Paul had firm ground for his belief 
that Jesus was bom as other men, why did he not per- 
suade Luke to abandon the doctrine of the miraculous 
birth ? If Luke held the belief in opposition to Paul, why 
is there no hint of a controversy ? The closeness of the 
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relationship between Paul and Luke, and the absence of 
any hint of a controversy between them on this or any 
other important question, seriously impairs the argument 
from Paul's apparent neglect of the doctrine. We mast 
seek for the reason for that neglect somewhere else than 
in positive unbelief. Moreover, Paul's statement that 
Jesus was of the seed of David implies nothing more than 
an opinion, universal in the apostolic age, that Jesus 
belonged to the family of David. * Since the word ai:ipfia 
is used in a purely figurative sense of descendants or off- 
spring in general, ^ it conveys no definite affirmation as to 
the mode of Jesus* birth. It does not even forbid the 
supposition that Paul simply accepted Joseph's putative 
fatherhood as sufficient establishment of Jesus' Davidic 
origin. Certainly, a belief in Mary's descent from David 
would justify the use of the phrases ix tTnipixaro': and 
xara adpxa. Prof. Stevens * says, " It is improbable that 
Paul was acquainted with the traditions respecting the 
supernatural conception and miraculous birth of Jesus; 
but even in that case, there is nothing in his language 
which is inconsistent with them. " 

Stevens's belief that Paul probably was not acquainted 
with the tradition of the Lord's birth seems to me unlikely, 
in view of the intimacy between Paul and Luke, but the 
conclusion which he draws from the language is unques- 
tionable. 

We have, then, two facts already upon which to base 
conclusions. Luke believed in the miraculous birth and 
there is no hint of any controversy between him and Paul 
on this subject. There is nothing in Paul's phraseology 

* As Ramsay says, this belief in the Davidic origin of Jesus rests upon 
the same authority as the virgin birth. He could scarcely have believed 
in one without accepting the other. 

*See Thayer Gk D.N.T. on airipfia, 

•Stevens's Pauline Theology, p. 212. 
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inconsistent with the accepted doctrine. Does he say 
anything favorable to the doctrine ? Opponents of the 
doctrine of the miraculous birth are very careful to point 
out that the phrase, " Bom of a woman," interpreted in the 
light of the context, simply means to unite Christ to the 
race and therefore cannot imply an exceptional birth. But 
if the phrase ix anipfiaroc: is to be pushed to its ultimate 
physiological implications of " natural generation," what 
is to forbid our forcing the severe interpretation of the 
passage, " Made of a woman," to its final conclusion that it 
excludes the parental agency of the father ? As a matter 
of fact, the assertion that the Messiah was so completely 
a sharer in the life of the race as really to be " made of a 
woman," carried with it, to Paul's readers, the same impli- 
cation as John's phrase, " Became flesh," of a complete doc- 
trine of the Incarnation in which the miraculous birth was 
an essential item. ^ Paul cannot be forced into the camp 
of his extreme Judaistic opponents in the matter of Christ's 
birth. 

That he made no further use of the fact than this inci- 
dental allusion, constitutes a problem which is worthy of 
a little closer attention. It would give a false impression, 
however, to imply that the miraculous birth is the only 
cardinal fact which is passed over or lightly touched upon 
in Paul's treatment of Christian doctrine.* Paul's whole 

^ Cf. acute obsenration of Briggs (Messiah of the Gospels, p. 50, n. 9.) 
that the statements of Paul imply more than the virgin birth. For evi- 
dence that account is early, see same note. 

* For example the miracles. ** The New Testament outside the Gospels 
contains two references and only two references to our Lord's miracles. In 
Acts X, 38, St. Peter is represented as alluding to our Lord's having gone 
about 'doing good, and healing all that were oppressed of the Devil,* but 
these works are not in dispute. Again, St. Luke makes the same apostle 
on the day of Pentecost appeal to * mighty works and wonders and signs 
which God did by Him in the midst of 3rou,' as pledges of the divine mis- 
sion of Jesus of Nazareth (Acts ii, 22); and this appeal is made in the one 
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attitude toward the historic facts of Christ's earthly life 
constitutes a very important critical question. A work 
has recently appeared in Grermany on the Pauline Chris- 
tology/ which maintains this thesis : That practically the 
entire metaphysical ground work of Paul's Christology had 
been carried over from his Jewish thought, only the earthly 
life of Jesus becomes "an episode in the heavenly existence 
of the Son of God," which by ascribing to Him an " act 
of voluntary self-denial gave to His heavenly life an ethi- 
cal content, which to the mind of Paul it had not previously 
possessed." 

This thesis is, of course, greatly in excess of the (acts, 
but it is interesting in its bearing upon the question now 
before us, for the book maintains that " in this kind of 
Christology, which Paul had in common with the Apoca- 
lyptic writers of the age, so far at least as its main outlines 
were concerned, there was no need and no place for a 
human birth of the Messiah, inasmuch as the preexistence 
applied to the body as well as to the pneuma. The pre- 
existent One was to be revealed, suddenly to appear. " * 

place in which it could naturally and rightly have been made, i. e., in the 
presence of those who are alleged to have themselves witnessed the works— 
'even as ye yourselves know.' Elsewhere in the New Testament, though 
St. Paul is deeply conscious that the Jews, whom a crucified Messiah 
'offended,' 'demand signs' ( I Cor. i, 22^, and though he ( Gal. iii, 5 ; 
I Cor. xii, 9 f., 28 ff. ; II Cor. xii, 12 ; Rom. xv, 19) and the writer to the 
Hebrews ( ii, 4 ) allude to signs and wonders wrought in apostolic times, 
there is a complete and unbroken silence as to the miracles of our Lord. 
A similar statement may be made as to the Apostolic Fathers." From this 
the writer draws the conclusion that the miracle mongering spirit was not 
active among the Christians at the time when the Gospels were in process 
of composition. It also serves to put in a very different light Paul's silence 
as to the birth of Christ. (Chase, Cam. Theol. Essays, pp. 403, 4.) 

* Brflckner of Karlsruhe. See Art. by Prof. Vos in Princeton Seminary 
Review, Jan. 1905, pp. 144 seq. See comment upon this work in Cam, 
Th€ol. Essays (1905), p. 430. 

■ Vos, Art quoted above. 
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In this treatise, conclusions unfavorable, not only to the 
miraculous birth but also to the theological importance 
of the natural birth of Jesus, have been drawn from Paul's 
silence. And it is difficult to see why this conclusion is 
not as cogent as the other. If the comparative silence of 
Paul concerning the miraculous birth is an argument 
against its historical reality, is not his silence concern- 
ing the natural birth equally legitimate evidence against 
its reality ? And it is difficult to see how one can avoid 
the further rather disastrous conclusion that Paul laid veiy 
little stress upon the life of Christ at all. * 

In the attempt to interpret Paul's treatment of the feicts 
of Christ's life, the peculiarity of his Christian experience 
must not be overlooked. * He had a vision of the risen 
Christ, which revolutionized his convictions and changed 
his life, and his entire thought of Christ and Christianity 
had its beginning and its center in that experience. To 
him all the facts of Christ's earthly life were subordinate 
to the supreme fact of His risen life in glory. This is the 
basis of all such theories as Bruckner's. But this does 

^ The relationship of Paul to the facts of Christ's life has been one of the 
major topics in recent Pauline literature. The general trend of criticism 
has been to establish what ought to have been self-evident from the begin- 
ning ; that Paul knew much more of the biographical details related in the 
Gospels than he mentions. The relationship between the historical Christ 
and the spiritual Christ (the Christ of history and of experience) is always 
one of the problems of the Christian life— but a careful consideration of our 
own experience will certainly establish the fact that our understanding and 
interpretation of the Ix)rd whom we know in experience is constantly limited 
and modified by what we know of His earthly life. Indeed, our best ground 
of assurance that we do know Christy in experience is that the experience is 
in line with what we have learned to expect from Him by His life revealed 
in the Gospels. This is our safeguard against erratic m3rsticism. The 
difference in Paul's experience was that He knew the exalted Christ first ; 
afterwards, and in a secondary way, the Christ of history. For 
of literature, see Knowling, Test of Paul to Christ, pp. 496 fL 

* See Stevens's PamHrn TJUol.^ p. ao6. Cfl i Cor. zv, 8. 
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not imply that he does not believe or value &cts which he 
does not particularly emphasize in his teaching. He 
knows well that Jesus died before He rose again, and was 
bom and lived and taught before He died. There is a vast 
amount of undeveloped biographical material in the back- 
ground of Paul's thought ^ His thought is most deeply 
concerned with the eternal Christ^^but he has by no 
means forgotten the historical Jesus. 

Neither must we ignore the peculiar bent of Paul's 
mind He was a practical theologian. He was engaged 
in succession upon the problems of Christian thought 
and life. He died in the midst of his work. He had 
never dealt systematically with the problem of the historic 
and spiritual Christ nor with Christ's sinlessness in any de- 
tail It is perfectly true, however, as Stevens says : * " We 
can only say, then, that although there is no evidence 
that Paul reflected upon this problem (the supernatural 
birth), it is certain that he not only affirms nothing which 
is inconsistent with the supernatural conception, but that 
on no other supposition can his statements concerning 

' See Stevens's Pauline TheoL, p. 208 and references. Also Mathews' 
Messianic Hope in N. T., p. 169. 

' This is perhaps the chief reason for PauPs comparative silence as to the 
biographical details of the Gospel. His message was preeminently con- 
cemed with the living Christ, as power rather than example, as present 
experience rather than memory. ** To know this exalted Christ, to under- 
stand the present direction of His will, to be governed by Him as an active 
force, to be so lived in by Ilim as to lose self in serving as a vehicle for 
the life of Christ, this was worth more than any reminiscences of what He 
had said and done in other days. St. Paul's conviction about Jesus 
Christ was that He was a being of heavenly origin. He had no fantastic 
notions about the unreality of His human nature : His death and resur- 
rection could not have had the meaning which they bore for St. Paul if 
they had been to him anything but realities of the most entirely practical 
kind. But St. Paul had no doubt that Jesus Christ was something higher 
first, and man afterwards.'' Mason, Cam, TheoL Essays y p. 427. 

* Jbidy p. 212. 
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Christ's sinlessnesSy on the one hand, and universal human 
sinfuhiess on the other, be so well adjusted and har- 
monized. " 

The conclusion from the discussion is that we have no 
warrant for supposing that there was in any mature 
apostle's mind any other belief than the one which we 
have been taught, that Jesus was supematurally begotten, 
and bom of the Virgin Mary.^ * 

^ Lack of emphasis npon the miraculous birth was due partly to the 
strong enq>hasis placed upon the death of Christ This received more atten- 
tion eyen from John than the Incarnation by itself. Cf. Denney, Dtath of 
Christ, P» 317- 

' The argument in the text has been conducted upon the assumption that 
Paul ignores the supernatural birth of Christ altogether. It should be 
remarked, however, that this assumption is by no means aboye question. 
Prof. Briggs has called attention to the fact that Paul's statements really 
imply the virgin birth and go be3rond it 

It would be difficult to show how Paul's theory of Christ as the heavenly 
Man could be reconciled with any interpretation of a natural generation. 

Moreover, in every instance in which Paul refers to the birth of Christ, 
he uses an unusual word in that connection. 

Instead of using yew&u or its derivatives which is the familiar Septuagint 
form {ynnniT^ ywaucd^) we have yevSfievoc kK yvvausd^-** made of a woman " 
(Gal. iv, 4 ; Rom. i, 3). Dr. Knowling says, concerning the passage in 
Romans : <* It does not seem an unfair inference that by this particular 
phraseology St. Paul may really be intimating the fact that he was quite 
aware that something was attached to the birth of our Lord which demanded 
an unusual mode of expression. " ( Testimony of St, Paul to Christy 
Scribner's, 1905, p. 313.) On this same word Sanday and Headlam (Com. 
on Romans, in ioco) say : « This word denotes, as usually, transition from 
one state or mode of subsistence to another (Sp. Com. on I Cor. i, 30) ; 
it is rightly paraphrased (who) was bom, and is practically equivalent to 
the Johannean iW&irro^ elf rdv Kdofiov. '* The expression involves the pre- 
existence, and connects this closely with the birth, making of the latter the 
mode of transition from one state of subsistence to another. This really 
involves a supernatural birth. 

The phrase in Galatians (iv, 4), taken in connection with the context, 
has been well called St Paul's •« Gospel of the Infancy " : " When the full- 
ness of the time came, God sent forth His Son, bom of a woman, bom under 
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The exegetical construction of the narratives on a fidr 
basis of adjustment, and by substantial critical methods, 
results in exhibiting their harmony with each other and 
with the rest of the New Testament 

We are more than justified, then, in claiming that the 
interpretation of the accounts as substantially historical 
is attended with less serious difficulties than any other 
hypothesis. 

the law that He might redeem them that were onder the law, iSbaX. we 
might receiye the adoption of sons. " 

The reference here to the story of the Infancy as found in Lnke^t Gofpd 
is so dear that one critic has raised the question whether the Infimcy narm- 
tiye was not an outgrowth of Paul's statement At any nUe, we are justified 
in the assertion, that it is by no means certain that Paul makes no reference 
to the miraculous birth, and it is at least certain that he nowhere denies or 
contradicts it 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE UNIQUENESS OF CHRIST IN ITS BEARING UPON THE 

QUESTION OF HIS BIRTH 

The person of Christ is the central problem of history, 
criticism, and theology. All the difficulties of critical and 
constructive thinking center in Him. 

It is impossible to exclude the consideration of Him 
from any broad and rational attempt to interpret human 
life and the world in their relationship to the individual 
and to God. For the man who would understand human 
nature, human life, and human history, there is no escape 
from the necessity of attempting to interpret Him, who, in 
the plan of God and in the actual working of Providence, 
occupies a central and commanding position in relation- 
ship to all the facts which must be passed in review. 

Of course, it is inevitable that the study of such a char- 
acter and such a life should present manifold difficulties. 
From these, there is no escape in any direction. 

The affirmations of faith, and the negations of unbelief, 
alike raise questions that cannot be answered, and lead to 
difficulties that cannot be solved. Mystery, inscrutable 
and unfathomable, is involved in any opinion or statement 
concerning Christ.^ The man who would escape from 
mystery must cease from thinking. The controversy, 
which has centered about the person of Christ since the 
days of the apostles, is simply one of measurement of His 

^ Cf. Bruce, HumiUatum of Christy p. 235. 
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greatness. The attempt to place Him, in His relationship 
to God, and to man, and to history, involves the total 
mystery of being, carries with it sweeping affirmations in 
all spheres of thought^ and is bound to issue in contro- 
versy. With these questions, religion has little to do. An 
unsolvable mystery to the intellect, Jesus is perfectly plain 
to the heart, and His answer to religious instinct is so 
complete and satisfying that the average Christian is con- 
tent to live in the light of His face, and leave the baffling 
question to those who delight in such questions. 

Nevertheless, it remains true that Jesus could not mean 
so much to the heart, if He were not at the same time a 
problem to the intellect. ^ And the constant exercise of 
the mind upon the questions suggested by His character 
and life invests His person with unfailing interest, and 
brings men constantly back to the vitalizing experience 
of fresh and intimate contact with Him. And out of this 
study, baffling as it is, new light and life for men contin- 
ually issue. Christ baffles only to allure, and allures 
only to enrich. Our statements concerning Him only 
approach the truth, they never altogether reach it, but in 
that approach consists to many of us, more and more, all 
the light and glory and meaning of existence. 

In the chapter which follows, I shall stop far short of 
any attempt to interpret anew the mystery of Christ I 
could not do it, if I would, and for the purpose in hand, I 
do not need to do it. I propose basing the conclusions to 
which I have been led, upon the facts, which seem to me 
beyond the reach of controversy ; and I have introduced 
the discussion by the considerations outlined above in 
order to steady my own mind, and the mind of the reader, 
with the thought that we are now moving in a region 
where the mysteries of existence center and have their 

* See Fairbairn, Ph, Ckr, Religion^ Introductiotu 
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home, as clouds dwell perpetually about lofty mountain 
summits. 

It behooves one to act with caution, to put the feet 
firmly upon ascertained facts, and to be content to move 
forward slowly and carefully. 

That Christ was unique among men ; that He still stands 
alone and unapproachable in person and work, needs little 
more than thoughtful exposition; it can scarcely need 
extended argument. It is universally conceded by all 
competent and fair-minded students that, in the advent of 
Jesus Christ, the world experienced something altogether 
new, and that in His character and life and influence, we 
have something absolutely different, not only in degree, 
but in kind, from anything that has been seen before or 
since. 

This is a broad basis for argument, but we have a right 
to insist upon it as the primary and elementary conclusion 
to which the study of the life of Christ leads. 

In the discussion now entered upon, I shall endeavor 
simply to follow this premise to its ultimate and logical 
outcome, and nothing more. I shall not claim that He is 
divine in the absolute sense, nor even that He is sinless, 
but only that He is unique. 

In what does His uniqueness consist? It consists in 
practically all that He was and did. His life is the revela- 
tion of a person, such as we have never known in life, and 
cannot find any slightest trace of in the annals of human 
history. The authors of the Gospels have given us the 
portrait of a unique person. 

Jesus is unique in His historical influence. Not only 
was He while He was alive, and for some time after He 
left the world, but He is now. His influence to-day is 
greater than at any time since He came. 

The Christian Church is usually looked upon as an 

16 
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argument against Christianity, but, as a matter of &cty it 
is a most wonderful tribute to His personality and influ- 
ence. If the church were compared only with other 
human institutions, it would be more highly honored, but 
it is brought continually into comparison with Christ, and 
with the ideal presented in His life and teaching, and, in 
this comparison, the most severe that could be imagined, 
suffers well-nigh total eclipse. 

But it is the church which has accepted the ideal of 
Christ, has cherished it, and forced it upon the world. The 
church has held up Christ even to its own condemnation. 
No one is so sensitive to the shortcomings of the church 
as her own members. The most severe sentences of con- 
demnation for her failure to embody the spirit of Christ 
are spoken by those who confess those failures as their 
own. And when all allowances have been made, the 
church still stands alone in the intensity of her devotion 
to the ideal, and in the greatness of her contributions to 
the good of man. 

The church is a world-wide, fraternal organization of 
nearly every tribe of men, of all social grades, among 
whom are thousands who love Christ with absolute and 
absorbing devotion, who hold themselves and all that they 
have in trust for the good of men for His sake. 

By this organization, a vast and costly machinery is 
maintained for the purpose of self instruction in the princi- 
ples of Christ, and millions of dollars are annually ex- 
pended for the purely unselfish purpose of bringing the 
Gospel of Christ to the needy parts of the earth. 

Through all this, the influence of Christ is supreme. He 
stands alone in the sway, which He exercises over the 
minds of His followers.^ He is unique among the founders 

* See Orr, Ch. Vitw, Am. ed., p. 41, and note, p. 389 ; Fairbairn, PAil, 
Christ ReL, p. 287. 
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of religions in that His personality is inseparable from the 
ideas which He taught, and the influence which He wields. 
His influence is unique also, and in this, it seems to me, 
most of all, in that His ideas and ideals are opposed to 
some of the strongest elementary passions of the human 
heart, and yet have increasingly prevailed in the historic 
struggle of humanity, and in the conflict of ideas. Moham- 
med's power, and the secret of his influence, lay in the 
skillfulness of his appeal to ordinary human nature, whose 
weaknesses and foibles he read like a open book.* 

Jesus enforced ethical principles, the acceptance of which 
depends upon a complete change of the inward being. 
And yet the ethics of Jesus have increasingly prevailed 
in the minds of men. His law of love, His principle of 
brotherhood, His ideal of purity, have won their way to 
acceptance through the overwhelming influence of His 
personal character and example. 

The influence of Jesus may be followed through history, 
as a river may be followed to its source, back to its be- 
ginning in His life upon earth. And throughout its entire 
course, it is recognizable as the same. Wherever men 
have come closely into contact with Him, they exhibit the 
same general characteristics. Even in the dark ages of 
Christianity's moral eclipse, there were some who walked 
with Him, though in the shadow. And they were marked, 
as all His genuine followers have been, by a strong faith 
in the Unseen, by passionate devotion to the ethically 
ideal, and by activity in the service of mankind, especially 
the poor and weak. And all this leads us back to the 
fact of the Gospels — ^that contact with the person of Jesus 
transformed a humble group of men, in no way extraor- 
dinary, into the builders of a new era, and the perpetual 
moral leaders of mankind. 

^ See Mozley on Miracles (2d edition), p. 179. 
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Jesus was unique in His teaching.* I do not intend l^ 
this statement to imply that every truth spoken by Jesus 
was then uttered for the first time. Scholars have spent 
years in ransacking the literary remains of Jewish, Egyp- 
tian, Chinese, and Indian sages, to find utterances similar 
to those of Christ ; and what have they succeeded in doing ? 
They have simply made clear the unique comprehensive- 
ness of the nund of Jesus, for they have shown that the 
scattered thoughts of the wisest men of many countries 
and many centuries are, in His teaching, gathered together, 
framed into an ordered structure, and brought into vital 
relationship with the great r^ulative principles of thought* 
Jesus was a unique teacher in the fullness and com- 
prehensiveness of His thought, in the condensed pregnancy 
of His expression, in the vividness and truthfulness of His 
illustrations, in the completeness of His authoritative inter- 
pretation of the great realities of the spiritual life and the 
unseen world, in His exposition of the significance and 
sacredness of common things, and, most of all, in His 
revelation of God and the human soul, and their mutual 
relationship. 

It is difficult to see why the teaching of Jesus should 
not be final and absolute. His whole exposition of spiritual 
things is so complete and perfect, the entire scheme of His 
teaching is so comprehensive and so lofty that it is incon- 
ceivable that the mind should outgrow it ; but I do not 
insist upon this. All that I care to urge is that His teach- 
ing is unique and unparalleled. 

Jesus was unique in character. He was incomparably 
and indisputably the flower of humanity. It was not only 

' Stalker, CMslology of Jena, chapter i. Forrest, CkritI ef Hatoty and 
Experience, pp. lo and seq. Brace, Apelogetia, p. 49. Faiibaim, PkU. 
~ Rtl.,Vk..l\, pt. i,ch. iv. 

FairUim, PML Ckr. Re/., p. 381. 
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that His life was deeper and fuller and richer than that of 
other men, but there was in Him a generic difference of 
type. Love was enthroned in His life, and with that 
central principle His entire being moved in accord. There 
was no inconsistency anywhere in His life with this dom- 
inant principle. 

There was in Him not only moral elevation, but an 
absolute moral unity, a perfect self-consistency. His whole 
life, in all its activities and manifestations, flowed forth from 
one central fountain. Mind, heart, and will moved together 
in smooth harmonious unity and interflow. There was in 
Him also a unique combination and balance of qualities. 
Men uniformly have the defects of their virtues. In 
Jesus, qualities usually * looked upon as inconsistent and 
mutually exclusive, were united in their fullest perfection. 
He united lofty spirituality with humaneness. He lived 
in the unseen world, but also close to His brethren on the 
earth. He had an ardent hatred for sin together with an 
Equally ardent love for the sinner. He had intense con- 
victions, but was without bigotry. He was meek and sub- 
missive, but without weakness. He was on occasion severe 
and even passionate, but never vindictive, narrow, or sel- 
fish. He had broad visions, but was practical in His 
methods of carrying them out, — at once a visionary and a 
builder. 

Jesus was also unique in His self-consciousness* and in 
His relationship to God. It was not merely that He had 
a clearer sense of His divine Sonship than other men, 
although this is true. It was not merely that He lived 
more completely than others the filial life, although this 

^ See Bashnell's famous chapter in Nature and the Supernatural^ 
chapter x. 

' See Forrest, Christ of History and Experience^ chap, i ; also sunmuuy 
in Orr, Christian View of God and the Worlds pp. 24 and stq. 
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also is true. The difTerence in His self-consciousness goes 
far deeper than this. It is a general law of the spiritual 
life that the sense of sin increases in exact proportion with 
the increase of spiritual vision and moral goodness. The 
best men, the prophets and saints and apostles of holiness 
and faith, have felt most keenly and have confessed most 
frankly their sense of failure in the attempts so earnestly 
made to embody the ideal. 

Jesus stood far and away above all these in His devotion 
to the ideal, and in the clear penetration of His spiritual in- 
sight He was peculiarly sensitive in His moral nature, 
ardent in His love of goodness, equally ardent in His hatred 
of sin, keen in His discrimination of character, searching 
in His analysis of motives, emphasizing above all others the 
importance of the inward life, locating sin not merely in 
action, but in thought and feeling, and yet, all this without 
the consciousness of personal sin. Of this, there can be 
no question. There is no hint from the beginning to the 
end of His life as recorded in the Gospels, of anything like 
the confession of sin or the sense of it. I do not argue 
from this that He was sinless in the absolute sense, 
although I believe it, but only that His self-consciousness 
was absolutely unique. No other man who ever lived, 
would have dared to lift his eyes to heaven, as Jesus did, 
and say, " Father, I have finished the work Thou gavest 
Me to do," without being at once absurd and blasphemous. 

His whole bearing toward God was that of one whose 
loyalty was without a flaw, and in whom perfect love had 
cast out fear and misgiving. 

Jesus was also unique in His power to mediate the life 
of God to men. I am not contending that He was Him- 
self divine, in the metaphysical sense the Son of God, but 
that to Him was granted, as to no other, the power to 
make men conscious of their sonship to God. 
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That Jesus is the one absolute Saviour, the only medi- 
ator between God and man may seem to some over much 
to affirm, but it practically comes to the same thing, for 
no other has had the ability confessedly belonging to 
Jesus, to reveal the Fatherhood in God and the sonship in 
man. Many, who have philosophical misgivings over 
sweeping statements as to the centrality of Christ in the 
religious life, admit that since His day no one has become 
united to God except through Him.* 

We have then in the Gospels the portrait of a unique 
person, altogether human, and yet unlike any other 
human being ever seen upon the earth. He was unique 
in His historical influence, in His teaching, in His char- 
acter, in His self-consciousness, in His power to mediate 
the life of God. And yet He is no monster in spite of 
His strangeness. He is a living person, vivid, lifelike, real 
and winsome. No one can possibly question that the 
portraiture of Christ in the Gospels is a most wonderful 
creation. 

Now the same persons, who have given us this incom- 
parable delineation of the unique Christ, have also given 
us the story of a life, the achievements and incidents of 
which harmonize perfectly with the character which they 
have portrayed. The life thus narrated is consonant in 
every particular with the recognized uniqueness of His 
character, work, and influence. They describe One, who is 
shown to be by His experiences and His deeds, such a 
one as is also indicated by the place He occupies and the 
influences he wields.* 

* Orr, Und^ p. 393, note D. 

• ** General history, if it cannot verify the fact of the virgin birth, verifies 
the dogma as appearing in the most primitive Christian Creed, not later th^ 
the middle of the second century, as the unanimous consensus of the Chris- 
tian Church in all its great historical organizations until the present time, 
as a dogma which has detennined the history of Christian doctrine, and 
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They describe One, whose entrance into the world, 
whose course of action during His stay in the world, whose 
departure from the world, was as unique and unexampled 
as the person of whom the incidents are recorded. 

The evangelists state that Jesus entered into the world 
by a vii^in tnrth, that He wrought miracles of love and 
power, that He passed through death by resurrection, and 
entered into the unseen by ascension. 

Of any other person, such statements would seem 
impossible of belief, but with what we actually know of 
the character and life of Jesus, they are homogeneous and 
congruous. 

If it be urged that the miraculous elements in this 
story are merely accidental and adventitious, the only 
reasonable answer is a flat denial. The miracles are of 
the substance of the Gospel' They form an integral and 
vital part of Christ's self-revelation. They are inseparably 
bound up with His teaching. They are as unique and 
inimitable as His personality. They enter into the fabric 
of the delineation, and are interwoven with its very sub- 
stance. Now, into the structural framework of the life of 
through Christiaa doctnne the Chiislian Chumh snd Christian civilization 
for nineteen centuries, ll is not possible to explain (he bistorj of the world 
without recognizing that there is a God in history, and thai, to use the 
words of Lessiog, ' the history of the world is the diviae education of the 
race.' It is not possible to explain Christian history without the recog- 
nition of Christ in history, ftnd if Christ, then wlial Christianity has always 
reci^^iied Christ to be, the Incarnate Saviour, who by vii^n birth identi- 
fied Himself, once for all and forever, not with an individual man, but with 
re, aa the Head of redeemed humanity. These things are d(^- 
intvrpreting history, wh]ch cannot be verified by historical criticism 
» attested by the human senses and human experience ; but, with- 
I, Christian histoiy is unintelligible, inexplicable, a mass of betero- 
Ticts &nd event) withnut harmony and without nnity." (Briggs, 
. A. Reiriew, June, 1906, Art. Crit, and Dog. Virgin Birth, pp. 869-70.) 

~ Brace, Mir. MlrmttU m Goiftls, pp. 118-119. Trench., MiraeUi, pp. 
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Jesus, the virgin birth perfectly fits.* If it is an invention, 
it is a marvelously felicitous one. 

It has been objected that the virgin birth was not 
necessary to constitute Jesus a unique person. This is 
done by His relationship to the Father in His life, by the 
divine election and His response to it. 

It has been argued also that the Resurrection was not 
necessary to constitute Jesus the Saviour of man. He 
might have passed into the unseen world just as other 
men do, leaving His body behind, and yet reveal the 
moral power which should enable men to conquer the 
fear of death. Schliermacher * placed the virgin birth and 
the Resurrection exactly on a level, holding that belief in 
neither was necessary to faith. 

It is clear, however, that the question of the Resurrection 
vitally involves the trustworthiness of the disciples. Paul 
has argued this convincingly in the fifteenth chapter of 
First Corinthians, * where he places the alternatives over 
against each other — no resurrection, no trustworthy testi- 
mony. 

And to close study, it has become evident that Christ's 
conquest over death necessarily involves such a miracle 
in the material realm as should break forever the dismal 
tyranny of sense. 

In like manner and with equal force, it has been urged 
that Christ might have been revealed as the Son of God 
with power to save without His working any physical 
miracle, and that in rejecting the miraculous altogether, 
we leave untouched the substance of His character and 
work. 

* Cf. Van Oostenee, Person and Work of the Redeemer^ p. 149. The 
Miraculous Birth Natural. 

• Der Christliche Glaube, vol. ii, 67, seq. 
■ I G)r. XT, 15. 
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To this, the answer must be returned that, as has already 
been said, the miraculous is an essential part of the record 
so vitally interwoven with the entire fabric of testimony to 
Christ, that it cannot be eliminated without loosening all 
the threads. In addition to this, it must be said that with- 
out miracle as an element of His character and mission, 
the original establishment of belief in Him would have 
been impossible. 

Again, when it is argued that Jesus may be received as 
the Son of God without the miraculous birth, I answer : 
Theoretically, this is true, just as it is that Jesus might be 
received as the Son of God without miracle, and, as the 
Conqueror of Death without the Resurrection, but that He 
was not thus constituted is a part of the record — an ele- 
ment in that first testimony to Him by those who were 
eyewitnesses of His glory, which is our reliance. And it 
seems to me that it might be argued, in addition, that a 
miracle in the physical realm was necessary to indicate 
a new beginning in humanity, and to prepare for Him a 
human nature adequate to His self-revelation. I am not 
disposed, however, at this point, to urge this proposition, 
but I do urge that the virgin birth is an integral and con- 
gruous item in the unique life, which belongs to the story 
of the unique Person. It will take strong arguments to 
dislodge it, for it would be strange indeed if He, whose 
person was unique, whose character and influence were 
unique, whose work was unique, whose experience in 
death and whose entrance into the unseen were also 
unique, should have nothing out of the ordinary to attend 
His entrance into the world when, of all times in His life, 
it would be necessary that His importance to His own 
people and to the race should be unmistakably indicated. 
There is also some difficulty in believing that Christ's 
human nature, including His body, the organ of His 
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human life, and the instrument of His connection with the 
world, was not constituted in some exceptional manner. 

But before taking up this question, there is another col- 
lateral line of reasoning, which leads unmistakably to the 
same conclusion. To this let lis turn : — 

The close student of the life of Christ is certain to 
notice, sooner or later, two series of facts running through 
the entire account, which he finds great difficulty in com- 
bining. No interpretation of the life can be considered 
satisfactory which does not find a place for all the facts. 
And yet they seem to be fundamental antinomies almost 
impossible to bring within the compass of any formula. 
I have tried again and again to interpret the life of Christ 
by the help of some definite theory of His person and 
consciousness, such as, for example, the Kenosis, but I 
have never yet been able to find any theory that would 
cover all the facts, nor have I read any book, in which the 
attempt was carried out successfully. And the least sat- 
isfactory and adequate of all is any theory of imaginative 
or legendary creation. It is contradicted at every step. 

It is necessary here to call attention to just a few of the 
facts. We may begin with the Resurrection. 

It might easily be urged, that the Resurrection was 
invented in order to establish that Jesus was the Messiah, 
in spite of the experience of death, but no one has been 
able to explain, since imagination was on the throne and 
invention the order of the day, why the disciples did not 
invent for Him some miraculous escape from death, so that 
they might triumphantly declare that death had never 
touched Him, and the smell of the grave was never upon 
Him. * Were they not bound by the facts, this invention 
would have been far simpler and just as effective for the 
immediate purpose. 

^ Mark viii, 31, 33. 
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Once more, take the Transfiguration. This might have 
been imagined by the disciples under the influence of their 
belief in the transcendent personal holiness of Jesus ; but 
it is very strange that they should have invented with it, 
circumstances which exhibited themselves in so poor a 
light ^ and also have combined with it, immediately, a 
lesson upon His coming death — ^a thought from which 
they bitterly revolted. 

Once more, take the feeding of the five thousand.' 
This is one of the nature miracles, against which rationalism 
is most severe. It can easily be explained as an imaginary 
incident, growing out of some words of Jesus on the bread 
of life, or simply from the thought of Him as the food of 
the soul. It was a beautiful dream of the Messiah dis- 
pensing food to the hungry. But it is very strange that 
this invented miracle should have been the hinge upon 
which is made to turn a great crisis in the life of Jesus,* 
one of the most clearly established facts in the entire 
narrative, involving a popular apostasy which left Jesus 
well nigh without other following than the original twelve, 
and seriously disturbed their peace of mind. Strange 
indeed it is that a spurious miracle, due to the exagger- 
ated sense of Christ's power, should have been connected 
with an occurrence by which the structure of His power 
was shaken to the foundation. * 

Hamack has said: "That a storm was quieted by a 
word, we do not believe, and we shall never again 
believe."* He must then, of course, believe that it was 
an imagination or invention growing out of the conviction 

1 Mark ix, 5-18 ; Matt zvii, 4-16 ; Luke ix, 33-40* 

• John vi, 1-14, 

• John vi, 56, 60. 

*Cf. Brace, Training 0/ the Twelve (4th Ed. 1891), Chap. iv. 
^fVhatis Christianity^ p. 30. 
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that Jesus was the ruler of nature, but it is curious that in 
the very same account, they should specify that He was 
asleep in the stern of the boat, and under the power of the 
nature, which they assume that He controlled. Was it 
natural and easy for them to reconcile these two things, 
as reconciled somehow they must have been in their 
minds, by the thought that He was at once man, and the 
ruler of nature ? Any rationalistic explanation as that the 
storm suddenly ceased after the word of Jesus was spoken, 
though not because of it, does not touch the real question 
at issue at all^ for we are dealing simply with the com- 
pleted product of the imagination. How could they hold 
those two apparently incongruous ideas together, that 
Jesus could control a storm, and that He was bodily 
weary and ruled by the power of sleep ? 

This same peculiarity is exhibited in the close conjunc- 
tion in the narrative between the Baptism and the Tempta- 
tion.* Was the Baptism, with its accessories of the voice 
and the vision, the creation of imagination on fire with the 
thought of Jesus' Messianic purpose and mission ? Why 
then should Jesus at once be driven into the desert and 
there alone, unfriended (until the conflict was over), be 
fiercely tempted? Could the Messiah, upon whom the 
heavens had opened and the Spirit of God descended, be 
tempted to deny His Sonship and be unfaithful to His 
trust ? What mind, exclusively filled with the sense of 
Christ's exaltation and unique relationship to God, could 
at once and immediately admit the thought that He could 
even hear the whispers of Satan, much less feel the force 
of His suggestions ? 

Now the documents of the Infancy are full of this same 

^ When consideration is giren to the difficulty which the Temptation has 
always presented to Christian thought, the impossibility of its being inTented 
in con|unction with the Baptism will be apparent 
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strange contradiction which runs through the entire Gos- 
pels and marks nearly every leading incident The inci- 
dent of the visit to the temple, when Jesus was twelve 
years old, has been objected to on the ground that it is 
an incident obviously invented to show that the youth of 
Jesus was remarkable and prophetic. If that be so, it is 
remarkable that the writer should speak of Him as " ask- 
ing questions," and should couple with the incident the 
statement that He went home and was subject to His par- 
ents. This is an unexplainable anomaly in an imaginative 
account to picture the remarkable boyhood of the Messiah. 

It has been alleged that Matthew surrounds the cradle 
of Christ with royal splendors, while Luke pictures it with 
every circumstance of humility ; but Luke tells the story 
of the choiring angels, and Matthew records the ignomini- 
ous flight into Egypt 

This same contradiction enters into the story of the 
birth. It is argued that the miraculous conception is a 
myth to account for the divinity of Christ's person and 
work. If this is so, how came it about that this invention 
is coupled with a normal birth and a natural childhood 
marked by growth in body, mind, and spirit ? 

In all the range of Christian thinking, there is nothing 
more difficult to reconcile with Jesus' divinity than His 
birth as a child and His growth in stature, knowledge, and 
g^ce. Bold indeed must the speculator have been, who 
first, as a mere work of the imagination, coupled these 
two things together. 

The considerations outlined above, point unmistakably 
to certain well-defined conclusions. What are they ? We 
have seen that throughout the Gospels (and the process 
might have been worked out a great deal more in detail) 
facts are brought together logically impossible to correlate. 
Facts which indicate Christ's transcendence are implicated 
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with facts which represent Him as a man under limitation. 
Between these two sets of facts, the ablest constructive 
minds of the church in all ages have vibrated.* 

^ The difficulty of adjusting these facts is a pennanent one in Christology. 
Here is a recent statement of precisely this problem : — 

<* We seem, however, to be in danger of being placed in a dilemma. On 
the one side, we are directed solely to the historic Jesus and challenged to 
face the limitations of an age little versed in the field of scientific criticism. 
On the other, we may be tempted so to fix our gaze on the transcendental 
Christ of St. Paul and the Fourth Gospel as to neglect the gracious Figure 
of the Synoptists, the alternative may even be to choose between a Christ 
altogether human, and one altogether divine. It is a phase of the old 
question between the Ebionites with their Christ as a Jewish prophet, and 
the Marcionites, with their transcendental revealer of the Supreme God 
of love ; between Paul of Samosata, with his deified man, akid Sabellius 
with his economic manifestation of God ; between the School of Antioch, 
with its excessive insistence upon the humanity of Christ, and that of 
Alexandria with its devotion to Him as the divine Logos rather than as 
man ; between Professor Hamack, with Christ as the moral teacher of 
Galilee, and the Abbe Loisy with the Jesus of the Gospels lost in the Christ- 
spirit working in the Catholic Church. 

" But neither alternative can be accepted to the exclusion of the other. 
The instinct which leads men in all religious revivals back to the historic 
Christ of the Synoptists is indeed a sound one ; for, in a certain sense, the 
figure of our Lord taking upon Himself the form of a servant, and the 
glorified Christ of a later age, are equally divine. If we fail to recognize 
this, the reason lies in our own inability to recognize that the essence of the 
kingdom of God consists not only of a glorified Monarch in heavenly state, 
but also of a King, tending, guarding, helping, toiling in and with His sub- 
jects,** etc. Cam. Theol. Essays^ p. 522. 

The truth of the matter is, that none, since the writers of the Gospels, have 
been able to hold in perfect balance the two lines of facts about Jesus — His 
humanity and His transcendence. But they have. The contrast sometimes 
so sharply drawn between the Christ of Paul and John, and the Jesus of the 
S3moptists is not justified by the facts. Mark's Gospel which is supposed 
to be the most primitive, portrays Christ as the wonder-working Son of 
God with greater emphasis upon His transcendent power than even John's. 
The point of view is different, but the portrait is perfectly consistent. Mark 
tells what Jesus did ; John tells how He was able to do what He did. 
Mark tells the story ; John grounds the story in the essential being of Jesus. 
But so far as the transcendence, or the humility, the divinity, and the human- 
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Certain thinkers have seen, with g^reat clearness, those 
facts, which exhibit Christ's transcendence, and are con- 
vinced believers in His deity, but have great difficulty in 
holding firmly to His real humanity. 

Others have seen with equal clearness the facts which 
bind Christ to His brethren, and hold with ardor to the 
human Christ, but deny or n^lect His deity. 

The evangelists were true to all the facts, and held them 
firmly, never passing over indications of Christ's transcend- 
ence or His humanity. Neither have they wavered from 
one side to the other, portraying now a human, now a super- 
human figfure; but they have portrayed one undivided 
living Lord, at once human and divine. 

And to me, the conclusion is inevitable that they had 
seen and known Him, and that qualities and attributes 
seemingly contradictory when considered in the abstract, 
blended and were harmonized in His unique personality.^ 

More than this, we have seen that the Infancy docu- 
ments have this peculiar and striking feature in common 
with the rest of the Gospels. They bring together into 
one account, facts that reason cannot harmonize, except by 
reference to Him in whom God and man were united 
It is an integral part of one unique representation. 

If the narrative was invented, in distinction from being 
discovered or recorded, it was invented by one who was 
full of the spirit of the Gospel, who carried engraven 
upon mind and heart the authentic portrait of the unique 
Person, in whom the antinomies of the divine and the 
human were blended and harmonized. 

ity of Jesus are concerned, there is little to choose between Mark and John. 
It is probably true that no primitive disciple of Christ, after His life story 
was complete, was blind either to the transcendence or humility of His 
person. 

* Cf. Fairbaim, Phil, Christ, Rel,, p. 330 ; also p. 327 and all of Chap. ii. 
I, Bk. II. 
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That which this unknown writer has imagined or invented 
is one in some of its most striking characteristics with that 
which, on the whole, is acknowledged to be accurate and 
authentic. We are thus led to one who belonged to the 
inmost circle of apostolic thought, and possessed at the 
same time of a high order of creative imagination. 

As a matter of fact, the hypothesis that this part of 
the narrative was a mythical creation is utterly untenable in 
view of what the record actually contains. Moreover, it 
would seem that the unrestrained speculation of the dis- 
ciples might easily have moved in an entirely different 
direction, without putting so great a strain upon their 
imaginative faculty. If it be true, as we are assured, that 
the early part of Jesus' life was so obscure that no 
authentic records were in existence concerning His child- 
hood and youth, why did not the disciples and the evan- 
gelists make the most of that mystery, and represent 
Jesus as a portent suddenly appearing no one knew 
whence ? That there were expectations current among 
the Jews into which such an interpretation of Jesus' early 
life would exactly fit, we have the clearest evidence. The 
Jews objected to Him on the ground that they knew too 
much about Him. " * Howbeit we know this man whence 
He is : but when Christ cometh, no man knoweth whence 
He is." That is, that the Messiah would be utterly 
mysterious in His advent, appearing suddenly without 
ordinary human relationships. This interpretation of 
Christ would not be open to some objections urged 
against the Infancy section. The earliest critics of that 
portion of the Gospel objected to it on the ground that it 
reduced Christ to the dimensions of a man by making 
Him to be bom of a woman, and subject to limitation and 
growth. 

^ John Tii, 37. 
17 
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And if it be urged that this line of imaginings would 
be impossible because the relatives of Jesus were well 
known and the facts of His family and home familiar, 
what becomes of the hypothesis that the earlier period of 
His life was so obscure that facts were not attainable, and 
the imagination of disciples was driven to creation by 
dearth of information on a subject in which they were 
deeply interested.^ 

By two relatively independent lines of reasoning, we 
have been brought to see that the narrative of the Infancy 
is an integ^l and congruous part of the portrayal of 
Christ's life in the Gospel. 

We must now approach a little closer to the g^eat 
mystery itself, in the hope that to reverent and thought- 
ful inquiry it may disclose some of its deeper meanings. 

The Scripture is consistent in representing that the 
Spirit of God stood in unique relationship to Christ 
throughout His entire career- at His conception ; * at His 
birth ; ' during His growth ; * in His youth ; * at His Bap- 
tism ; • and throughout His ministry/ 

The objection which Keim urges, that the Infancy sec- 
tion wrongly attributes to Jesus in His early life the in- 
spiration which was bestowed only at the Baptism, must 
be excluded." 

Whatever critical importance may be attributed to 
the experience at the Baptism in connection with Jesus' 
consciousness of His Messiahship, it must have been 
preceded by a dawning sense of His Sonship, and this 
could have been gained only through the same in- 

^ See Author's Notes — Note D for discussion of this point. 

* Luke i, 35. • Luke ii, 9. 

* Luke it, 40. * Luke ii, 52. 

* Mark i, 9-17 ; Luke iii, 21, 22; Matthew iii, 13-17 ; John i, 32-34. 
^ Mark iz, 2-8 ; Matthew xvii, z-8; Luke ix, 28, ff., etc. 

' See above p. 56 and note at end of Chap. iv. 
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spiratjon. Christ's understanding and acceptance of 
His mission to His nation and to the world must have 
been based upon a previously developed consciousness 
that He was in a special sense the Son of God, unless we 
are to believe that Jesus received at His baptism at once 
and by instantaneous inspiration, the knowledge that He 
was the Son of God, and also the Saviour of men, which 
is altogether unlikely. God does not work in that way. 
If Jesus had already come to the consciousness of His 
Sonship, it could have been only through the inspiration 
of the Spirit granted to Him in the process of His growth 
in grace and knowledge. The representation of Luke 
that in His youth He had such a special sense of relation- 
ship to God as to be able to speak of " the things of My 
Father, " is perfectly correct, and lends force and value to 
his further representation that the Spirit was especially 
involved in the processes which were necessary in order 
to bring Christ into the world as a little child. This puts 
the inspiration of God in the life of Jesus back of the 
dawn of consciousness. It may be looked upon as a 
mere obiter dictum, or even as the confession of mental 
impotence, but I confess that I see no better way to ex- 
plain the origin and early life of Jesus than that given in 
the Gospel of the Infancy. And the alternative theory 
that Jesus was conceived in the ordinary way and received 
the inspiration of the Holy Spirit as other men, except in 
degree, seems to me utterly inadequate to explain the 
facts. 

For one thing, we are compelled to furnish some ex- 
planation of the difference between Jesus, and John the 
Baptist. 

Arguing from analogy, it would seem necessary to 
postulate some essential difference in heredity and pre-natal 
influence to account for the uniqueness of Jesus. 
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Never does His uniqueness become more clearly mani- 
fest than when He is brought into comparison with the 
character and work of John. 

According to the theoiy which we have been criticising 
in these pages, Jesus and John were bom under practically 
the same conditions. They were kinsmen ; the families be- 
longed to the same circle of religious beliefs ; the children 
must have received much the same training. 

John was a remarkable man — of this there can be no 
question. We have the best of authority for according to 
him a high place among the great men of the world.^ He 
was the culminating representative of a line of prophets 
and thinkers who interpreted the hope and embodied the 
spirit of Israel at its best He gave to that inherited hope 
a new interpretation — with most remarkable self-abnega- 
tion, he sank his own personality behind the commanding 
figure of Jesus, and in accordance with his mission prepared 
the way for faith in Him by turning his own disciples into 
the path of Christian belief. 

Nevertheless, paying all possible honor to John, it is 
yet saying little enough to affirm that Jesus was different 
from him, and superior to him Jesus moved in a totally 
different realm.* His conception of God, His interpre- 
tation of the kingdom of heaven. His mode of life, the 
method of His approach to people, the whole spirit and 
atmosphere of His thinking differed toto c(bIo from John's. 
The most that can be said of John is that although much 
was new in his interpretation of the prophetic message, he, 
none the less belonged to the old era and never passed 
into the new. He gave his disciples to Jesus, but he him- 
self never became a disciple. 

The least that can be said for Jesus is that although 

^ Matthew, xi, ii. 

* See Reynolds, yb^/f the Baptist^ passim. 
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there was much of the spirit of the prophets in His message, 
He was the inaugurator of the new era, and altogether of it 
Himself. 

Now the most striking fact in this comparison and con- 
trast lies just here, that John, with a touch of originality 
due to his personal quality and a special divine endow- 
ment, was the natural product of his heredity, his environ- 
ment, and his training, while Jesus was not 

The careful and studied attempts which have been 
made to connect Jesus with the mental life of His age, 
while it has shown Him to be indebted to it for certain of 
the raw materials of His thought, has only served to bring 
into clearer relief the daring originality of His interpre- 
tation and application of historic beliefs. 

We come then to the question : How did Jesus come 
to be so different from John ? John himself recognized 
the difference between himself and his kinsman, and attrib- 
uted it to a close relationship of the Spirit of God to the 
life of Jesus to which he. Spirit-filled man though he was, 
could lay no claim. Though both were children of 
promise, yet Jesus was Himself so much closer to the 
Spirit, that His ministry was to John's as fire to water.* 
How was this peculiar relationship of the Spirit to Him 
constituted, and when did it begin ? That this peculiar 
relationship to the Spirit of God was something that was 
attained only at maturity in an instant of time at the Bap- 
tism, I find it impossible to believe. That it could have 
come to be otherwise than by the special implication of the 
Spirit in all the processes by which Jesus came to be, I 
find it equally impossible to believe. 

I am not urging that the virgin birth alone and of 
itself, can explain the uniqueness of Jesus, but that it is one 
of the elements which must enter into the explanation, I 

» Luke iii, 15-17. 
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cannot doubt There is nothing in the two households to 
explain why Jesus should differ from John except as one 
individual of the same general class differs from another. 
That the special relationship of the Spirit to two individuals 
differing from one another only in a minor degree, is 
enough to account for differences so world-wide is at least 
opposed to what we know of God's method in dealing 
with men. That there is much in the circumstances of 
Jesus' birth, as related in Matthew and Luke, to account 
for the phenomena of Jesus' character, seems unmistakable. 

Jesus was a new creation in the midst of humanity. 
This is all but universally admitted. But a new creation 
in humanity implies a great deal It implies this first, 
that the physical organization of Jesus must have been 
exceptional and extraordinary. There is a physical basis 
of character. Exceptional men, especially those who have 
deeply influenced their fellows, have had not only unusual 
brain capacity, but a finely organized physical constitution. 
The heights of power are reserved to those in whom body 
and spirit are so exquisitely attuned as to make the one 
the perfect instrument of the other. 

That Jesus was exceptional in His physical character- 
istics, is evident from many incidental touches, though the 
disciples were very careful to leave on record no descrip- 
tion of His appearance. ■ But His looks, His gestures, His 
attitudes in the presence of others, made a deep impres- 
sion upon them, and evidently formed a part of His equip- 
ment of power. That there was in His personal appearance 
a unique combination of majesty and winsomeness, of the 
divine and the human as inimitable and unexplainable as 
in His character and life otherwise depicted, the account 
places beyond doubt. 

In addition to this, the spiritual nature of Christ must 
have been, equally with His body, exceptional. Putting 
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aside the deeper mysteries of His nature, it is evident that 
the super-material being of the human Christ, who was the 
perfect organ of the eternal Spirit, must have been in 
some sense a special creation of GoA 

The uniqueness of Jesus consisted essentially on the in- 
ward side in the perfect clearness of His God-consciousness. 
It does not seem too much to say that the very ground 
work of the consciousness of Jesus was the Spirit of GoA 

'^ It is not the old Israelitish religious consciousness, 
which lives in Jesus in such all determining &shion, but a 
new, till then in the world unheard of, and perfect con- 
sciousness, which not only is still unsurpassed, but in its 
inwardness and clearness, never can be surpassed." * 

Outwardly, this uniqueness consisted, so far as its purely 
spiritual quality is concerned, in the perfect surrender of 
Himself to the will of God, and to the service of men. 

In the history of a person thus constituted and bom 
into the world, pre-natal influence must have an important 
modifying influence. 

Human experience has established very firmly the 
conviction that the maternal influence is dominant in the 
transmission of human life. Great men, almost without 
exception, have great mothers. Even children of great 
men are apt to fall to the level of mediocrity unless there 
is something above the ordinary in their mothers. 

Along with this, we have learned to attribute much to 
pre-natal influence. Those months, in which the life of the 
child is a part of the life of the mother, are in an especially 
important sense, creative. The mental and emotional life 
of the child gains its direction and disposition not only 
from the past of the race through heredity, but immedi- 
ately through the influence of the mother's predominant 
moods and emotions. 

^Beyachkg, Lihtnjem^ p. 175. 
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Was there anything in Maiy to account for the unique- 
ness of her Son ? Looking at Mary herself, apart from 
the recorded circumstance of Jesus' birth, I fail to see any 
such preeminent greatness in her as would aid us in 
accounting for Jesus. One would hesitate to do injustice 
to the hereditary and natural reverence for the mother of 
Jesus, but in the notices we have of her life, what qualities 
does she exhibit that distinguish her, for example, from 
Elisabeth ? She failed totally to understand her Son or 
to accommodate herself to His interpretation of His own 
career. Religiously she belonged to the school of John 
rather than that of Jesus. She was certainly inclined to 
interfere in the free development of His mission. She was 
undoubtedly a blameless Jewish maiden of deeply religious 
spirit, and if we have to add to this, that she was narrow 
according to the limitations of her nation and of her age, 
who shall be the first to condemn her ? 

This seems to me a fair judgment of Mary apart from 
the story of Jesus' birth, as told in the Gospel. Accept 
this, however, and her whole career gains an altogether 
new meaning and value. In one moral quality, it is likely 
that Mary excelled her sisters, but it is due to the story 
of the birth of Jesus entirely that we know it.^ The dis- 
tinctive historic glory of womanhood is in woman's power 
of self-abnegation. In this, man has never been a com- 
petitor on equal terms. Woman's contribution to social 
advancement is perfectly evident. The industrial arts, the 
occupations of peace, the spirit of unselfishness, the unity 
and stability of home, the principle of self-control, — these 
have been in large measure the gift of woman to the race. 
The greatest triumph of evolution was the mother, and 
through her the greatest social blessings have come. 

The stress laid in Scripture upon the Hebrew mothers 

^ See statement of Dr. Briggs, quoted p. 96. 
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in connection with the promise, from the words spoken to 
the woman in the garden, to the words of the angel of 
the Annunciation, may be taken as an intuitive interpre- 
tation of woman's vital connection witli the spiritual evolu- 
tion of the race. ^ 

If the Gospel story of Jesus' birth is true, Mary stands 
discovered as the " ideal mother " delineated in Scripture,* 
for no other ever made so utter a sacrifice for the race as 
she. In all the range of imaginable possibilities, can we 
conceive of any service demanding such utter extinction 
of self as that to which Mary was called, when the task 
was laid upon her of bearing, as a virgin, the Saviour of 
men ? She was a pure maiden. She had all the Hebrew 
passion for purity and a pure maiden's jealousy for her 
good name, transmitted to her through generations of 
women, who had yearned for blameless motherhood, as 
bearing within it the possible fruition of the promise 
made to Abraham. 

Yet, when this announcement was made to her, she 
knew, she must have known, she could not have helped 
knowing, that distrust and evil fame, open sneer, and 
biting innuendo, would be her portion. We are made 
witnesses to the recoil of her spirit in the timid question, 
" How shall this be ? " And then to her submission to 
the divine will, though dark and mysterious the behest. 
" Behold the handmaid of the Lord ; be it unto me accord- 
ing to Thy word." We are thus brought into the presence 
of a self-abnegation immeasurable by any human mind. 
She too, as well as her Son, had to endure the cross, 
despising the shame, and, if it was for the joy that was 
set before her, she could rise to the appreciation of it only 
through the utter submission of her will to God. 

* See Dawson, Modem Science in Bible Lands, p. 207. 

• Cf. Beecher, Prophets and Promise^ p. 333. 
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It seems to me that we have here a true interpretation 
of the antecedent and formative influences that conditioned 
the entrance into life of the unique Man. 

Viewed apart from the virgin birth, the life of Mary 
seems to me a sordid and meaningless tragedy. That 
which really constituted Him the Son of God and the 
Saviour of men took place outside her influence entirely 
and apparently in spite of it, and all that she furnished to 
Him, as equipment for His Messiahship, were hampering 
limitations of thought and feeling, which He was obliged 
to throw off in order to enter upon His true career. She 
was not really the mother of the Christ. 

But, on the other hand, viewed in connection with the 
virgin birth, Mary is lifted into a sovereign place in the 
life of Christ He was formed as Christ and Lord, though 
in humiliation within the circle of her life and the impress 
of her consecration was upon Him. 

The religious importance and value of her unique expe- 
rience ought not to be forgotten in an estimate of the 
formative influences in the life of Jesus. Without yielding 
for a moment to any ascetic beliefs concerning marriage, 
we may safely believe that there was something peculiarly 
favorable to holiness of thought and life in the months of 
sacred seclusion during which the child was borne be- 
neath her heart. Certain it is, that if this story be true, 
we have an aid to the understanding of the unique spirit- 
ual quality of the life of Jesus. Mary gave to Him that 
which was the ruling impulse and constitutive principle of 
His entire life, in that she conceived Him in utter selfless- 
ness and surrender to the will of God. God was to her, 
in literal fact, the all in all of her sacred motherhood, and 
from Him directly she received her Holy Child. 




CHAPTER IX 

THE DOCTRINAL CONSTRUCTION OF THE HISTORIC FACT 

The total outcome of our study thus far has been to 
establish on a firm basis the general historical trustworthi- 
ness of the Infancy narratives, which carries with it the 
credibility of the most important assertion made therein 
concerning the miraculous birth of Jesus. 

We have tried to follow, carefully and candidly, the 
theories which have been constructed, to account for the 
narrative on the m3^hical basis and have, in every instance, 
become involved in difficulties greater than those from 
which we have escaped. 

We are, therefore, compelled by logical necessity to 
except the traditional interpretation of these documents as 
the one among many rival interpretations most in harmony 
with the facts. 

It now remains to attempt the doctrinal construction of 
the historic fact. What does the miraculous birth mean 
for Christian faith, and what place is to be granted to the 
affirmation concerning Christ's birth among our religious 
convictions ? As contributary to clearness on this subject, 
let us first of all consider certain a priori objections to the 
doctrine of the virgin birth. 

The first is made on scientific grounds. It is objected 
that the virgin birth involves a breach in natural ordi- 
nances, which we have been taught to consider sacred and 
divine, * To this, I answer that a breach in those ordi- 

^ Keim. vol. i, p. 53. 

867 
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nances has already been made in the bringing into the 
world of the unique Man. Jesus Himself undeniably con- 
stitutes an exception. He was beyond question a moral 
miracle.^ If He was sinless, certainly the continuity of ra- 
cial development was violently broken. If one seeks es- 
cape from this conclusion, which is logically inevitable fix>m 
the premises, by denying sinlessness in any complete sense 
to Jesus, not only is the denial itself feeble and half-hearted, 
but even if allowed to stand, the relief which it affords is 
only partial ; for His uniqueness in self-consciousness, in 
character, in life, and in ability to mediate the life of God, 
still constitutes such an exception to ordinary human 
character, as to leave the continuity of racial unfolding in 
a seriously damaged condition. 

Besides, we are entirely justified, on the basis of ascer- 
tained fact, to claim exception for the bodily life of Jesus. 
A moral miracle involves a physical miracle. All mental 
processes involve molecular changes. The reformation of 
a drunkard involves a readjustment of his entire physical 
constitution. The birth into the world of a being like 
Jesus, of such transcendent moral and spiritual qualities as 
to set Him apart from the race to which He belongs, 
involves a special divine activity in the formation of the 
humanity, which He wears. The intimate blending of 
body and soul, the necessary and constant interaction of 
the two in one indivisible, personal life justifies no other 
conclusion. 

Moreover, if the record of Jesus' life is not an absolute 
tissue of fables, His acts of power constitute an invasion of 
these sacred ordinances, if such they are, very diflUcult 
indeed to repair. There is need here for careful discrimina- 
tion or we shall be going astray in the fog. Is it seriously 
urged that there is any argument on scientific grounds 

^ See Bruce, M, in Gospels^ pp. 352. 
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against the miraculous birth which is not of equal force 
against any miracle ? Is there any greater scientific objec- 
tion to the statement that Jesus entered the world in an 
exceptional manner, than to the statement that He left the 
world in an exceptional manner ? As a matter of fact, there 
is none except in just this one particular, that the fact of 
the miraculous birth is capable of less extended verification 
than other miracles. I cannot help the feeling that op- 
ponents of the supernatural have looked upon the virgin 
birth as offering opportunity for an easy victory, since in 
the very nature of the case the number of witnesses is 
small. The attack upon the reality of the Resurrection 
has failed because of the fullness of the testimony.* There 
are also, as we have seen, insuperable difficulties involved 
in the mythical interpretation of the Infancy narrative. 

The rise, publication, and acceptance of the story of the 
miraculous birth is an unsolvable enigma, except upon 
the supposition of a basis in actual fact. Against this 
testimony, no cogent argument can be lodged on scientific 
grounds. The real basis of objection is a naturalistic bias, 
which applies equally to all manifestations of the super- 
natural.' • 

This bias is philosophic, not scientific. Much of the 

' On the subject of the Resurrection, cf.: Christlieb, Modem Doubt attd 
Christian Belief (^ng, trans.), pp. 448-467. 

s «Froin the scientific point of view the eTidence required to establish any 
' very wonderful event ' is essentially the same as that required for any other 
historical event, only it must be scrutinized with special care, proportionate 
to its antecedent improbability judged from that point of view. 

*<From the theological point of view our judgment on the 'miraculous' 
character of the event, where the fact of its occurrence is established, will 
depend on the light which it throws on the character and purpose of God." 
{Murray Cam, Essays^ p. 323.) No one can object to these principles, 
but the hard and fast a priori determination that miracles are impossible 
is a very different thing. 

' See note A, Appendix. 
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current objection to miracles on alleged scientific grounds 
is radically unscientific, because it is maintained \>y a 
refusal under the influence of a philosophic notion of the 
world to admit evidence, and it logically involves blank 
atheism. 

To the thorough-going theist, the possibility of miracles 
' is not an open question. The possibility of miracles is 
involved in the theistic postulate. If there is a personal 
supramundane God, then it is, of course, possible that 
such a being at any time for reasons sufficient to His wis- 
dom, may act directly upon the world and its ordinances. 
Whether he has done so in any given instance is purely a 
matter of evidence. And the man who is wise will not 
allow any hard and fast i7 /rn^n' theory of the world to 
blind him to the force of positive evidence under the mis- 
taken notion that such an attitude is scientific. 

There is no slavery comparable with mental bondage 
to a false philosophic principle. It is positively pitiful to 
see the struggle of men,' who arc bound by the natural- 
istic postulate that miracle is impossible, to interpret the 
character and life of Christ I cannot resist the conclusion 
that Keim's theory of a special divine agency in the natural 
birth of Jesus like his " heavenly-telegram " theory of the 
Resurrection is of the nature of an impotent compromise 
between his philosophic theory and the self-evident truth- 
fulness of the narrative.* 

As a matter of fact, physical science as such has nothing 
to say for or against the miraculous birth of Jesus.* If it 
has anything to say at all, it is that an exceptional organ- 



■See Brace, 
^^ pels,p. 9*! »« 
^^\ ' <X Brace, A 



See Brace, H. cf Christ, p. 2l6 ; Rid, Miraculous ElemeDt in Gos- 
Keim, toI. ii, p. 137. 
ApelegtHts, pp. J^a-J. 

~ aguntt miracles u sudi. Cf. diKtunoo b; Furbun, PK 
pp. 33. ft 
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ism implies an exceptional life history. The uniformity 
of nature has no bearing upon the question, for the uni- 
formity of nature rightly interpreted means simply that the 
same causes always produce the same results. It has 
nothing to say about the hypothesis of a new cause in any 
given instance, except to investigate it.^ 

Nature herself is plastic, and introduces new methods 
of operation. I once heard an interesting utterance of the 
late John Fiske in reply to the old question : " Which is 
first, the egg or the hen ? " Fiske replied : " Neither — at 

^ The scientific aspects of the yirgin birth of Christ have receired con- 
siderable attention at the hands of thoughtful men. Two views are e^- 
cially worthy of note. Dean Fremantle in an address before the Church- 
men's Union in October, 1901, made the following interesting remark npon 
the scientific question involved: "In Darwin's book on the changes of 
Plants and Animals under Domestication, he points out that Partkeno' 
genesis is found much higher than is generally known in the organized 
creation, and he asks why the operation of the male is required, the germ 
or ovum of the female being complete in itself. He answers that he can 
give no reason except, probably, that force and energy are thus added. If, 
then, the accounts in the Gospels — that is Matt, i and Luke i — are true 
literally, the meaning of my suggestion would be that the yearnings of a young 
Hebrew woman, longing with intense and holy desire to be the mother of 
the Messiah (which longings were the direct action of the Holy Spirit) 
excited and quickened the germ within her, and produced in this case what 
is usually produced by the action of the male. This seems to me the only 
meaning that can be got out of the words of St. Luke, unless you are to 
* invoke the word miracle.* " (See article in Con. R., vol. S4, p. 236.) 

This is merely an attempt to give an explanation in terms of biology of the 
simple statement of the Gospel that Jesus was conceived by the power of the 
Holy Ghost That the Gospel narrative itself attempts no such explanations 
but rests upon the fact itself is one of the elements both of its grandeur and 
power. Pejrton in his book. The Three Greatest Forces in the Worlds Parti, 
The Incarnation (London, A. & C. Black, 1905, pp. 130, f,) makes an elabo- 
rate exposition of the subject, arguing that the virgin birth is not a miracle in 
the ordinary sense, but simply ** the exceptional operation of a natural law." 
" She (nature) Ukes pleasure in variation. The virgin birth of Christ is ex- 
ceptional, and we shall presently see how this large exception finds admis- 
sion among other large exceptions in the scheme of nature, creating epochs 

(p. 13a)." 
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the beginning of the series is a cell which has the power 
to fold in upon itself and divide into two parts, each of 
which becomes a complete individual." In a universe, 
whose ordinances are so pliable as to make room for 
reproduction by various processes from simple cell 
division to mammiferous birth, there is room for an 
exception, such as the birth of Jesus, in the interest of a 
iiigher life for man.' If to the man of scientific temper, 
the miraculous birth as a means of accomplishing the 
Incarnation and beginning a new era in human history 
seems incredible, let him read the following extract which 
exhibits the series of ascents by which the strictest science 
interprets the movement of nature from lower to higher 
forms and by which is laid the foundation of a " religion 
of humanity." * 

" The ' religion of humanity ' runs back the genealogy 
of man, with all his powers, with all his equipments, to the 
dust of the earth. I hold in my hand a genealogy which I 
wish you to compare with the genealogy of Luke. It is not 
a satire ; it is not an irony. I have taken it from the pages 
of Ernest Haeckel. It is true, I have condensed it from 
perhaps a dozen pages, but in that condensation I have 
followed precisely the line traced by the atheistic "philos- 
opher. What is omitted is simply the detailed description 
of the several species in the genealogy. Let me read it : 
' Honera begat Amoebae, Amoebae begat Synamoebae, 
Synamoebae begat Ciliated Larva, Ciliated Larva begat 
Primeval Stomach Animals, Primeval Stomach Animals 
begat Gliding Worms, Gliding Worms begat Soft Worms, 
Soft Worms begat Sack Worms, Sack Worms begat 

' Cf. letter from Prof. Huiley quoted by Gore, Iniamatitin sflhi Sen ef 
Ged, p. i66 >Dd reference, p. jS. 
' Eitiacl from an irticle by Dr. L. Abbott, quoted by van Dyke, Ga^l 
v an Age of Daubl, p. 410. 
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SkuU-Iess Animals, Skull-less Animals begat Single- 
nostriled Animals, Single-nostriled Animals begat Prime- 
val Fish, Primeval Fish begat Mud Fish, Mud Fish begat 
Gilled Amphibians, Gilled Amphibians begat Tailed Am- 
phibians, Tailed Amphibians begat Primeval Amniota, 
Primeval Amniota begat Primary Mammals, Primary 
Mammals begat Pouched Animals, Pouched Animals 
begat Semi-apes, Semi-apes begat Tailed Apes, Tailed 
Apes begat Man-like Apes, Man-like Apes begat Ape- 
like Men, Ape-like Men begat Men.* " 

Another objection urged against the doctrine is that it 
separates Christ from us by postulating a difference in the 
mode of His conception and birth. I answer : Not unless 
it is granted that the mode of His conception must neces- 
sarily exercise a controlling influence in the formation of 
His personality. The contention of those who oppose the 
virgin birth, is that it is not necessary in order to explain 
His exceptional character. That He is exceptional, is 
granted ; the relationship of His birth to the distinctive qual- 
ity of His personality is in dispute. It is affirmed that the 
power of God acting upon the personality of the naturally 
begotten Jesus would sufficiently account for Him. If this 
contention is correct, then the mode of His birth, since it 
has no determining influence upon His personality, is a 
negligible factor in the interpretation of that personality, and 
the mode of His birth could not have enough influence to 
separate Him from us. Those who object to the virgin 
birth on the ground that it is not necessary to account 
for His divinity, ought not to object to it on the ground 
that it destroys His humanity. There appears to be, in 
the background of this argument, a notion that in order 
to a complete humanity of Jesus, we must hold that He 
was naturally derived from the race like the rest of us, 
and that by divine election, and His own moral choice, 

18 
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He became the Messiah. It is strange that men, who 
really hold this view do not see that they have surren- 
dered the vital principle of the Incamation. It is a fun- 
damentally unscriptural Christology into which timid 
thought has inadvertently fallen. And it offers no gen- 
uine relief to the mind because it postulates not only an 
exceptional personaUty, but also an exceptional experience. 

As Soltau says, the miracle is still there. By boldness 
in our affirmations, however, we shall save both His divin- 
ity and His humanity. We boldly affirm that Jesus was 
exceptional throughout, in the constitution of His being, 
in the mode of His entrance into the world, in the quality 
and compass of the powers within Him, in His moral con- 
sciousness, in His character, in His mode of life, in His 
departure from the world — and yet with equal tenacity, we 
hold that by voluntary choice He lived a genuinely 
human life, in dependence upon the Father, in struggle 
with temptation, in weakness, sorrow, and death. 

The meaning and glory of the Incamation lie in this, 
that while Jesus was exceptional, separated from us by 
the breadth of worlds in His spiritual character and 
moral life, He was yet, by the power of His mighty sym- 
pathy, brought close to us, even drawn down into our 
life, so that we touch Him as a brother and friend. In 
view of all that Jesus was represented to be, the ob- 
jection to His miraculous birth, which is but one item 
in the total representation of Him, on the ground that it 
constitutes Him an exception and removes Him from us, 
cannot be allowed to stand. 

The last objection, which I shall consider, is that the 
virgin birth degrades our human life by assuming that 
the Messiah could not have been brought into the world 
except by a suspension of the natural processes by which 
life is continued upon the earth. 
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I do not pretend to know what God could or could 
not do — I have not presumed to say that God could not 
have brought the Messiah into the world by other methods 
than the one which we think He chose. The reader, 
who has followed the argument thus far, has noticed that 
every a priori consideration, which has been urged in 
favor of the received doctrine, has been introduced by the 
saving process, " It seems, or it looks as if." There is no 
place in such a discussion for dogmatic assertions as to 
what God may or may not do. But that the doctrine of 
the virgin birth has any tendency to degrade our human 
life, or to cast discredit upon its sacred mysteries, I em- 
phatically deny. 

It is true that in the second century and onward, the 
virgin birth was used to put a premium upon virginity, 
and to lend support to the ascetic tendency in general 
It must be remembered, however, that the Gospel ^ was 
not formed in that atmosphere, and that it did not create 
the ascetic tendency, which was a natural reaction from 
the corruptions of heathenism, while it offered the most 
effective resistance to the Gnostic ideas of the corruption 
of matter, and the most effective support to the doctrine 
of a real incarnation. Among the historic influences of 
the Infancy narrative, must be counted also an intensified 
conception of the beauty of child-life, and the sacredness 
of motherhood. 

What then, does the doctrine of the miraculous birth 
really imply as to the sacredness of human life and parent- 
hood ? In the evoking of a new life upon the earth, it is 
unquestionably true that human beings are permitted to 
exercise a deputed divine function. God is Himself, in the 
last analysis, the Creator of all living things. And yet, it is 
a mediated connection, which He has with the origination 

1 Matthew i, 25. 
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of human life since the first creation. This function, the 
highest and holiest which a created being is capable of 
exercising, shares the imperfection and tendency to deteri- 
oration which belongs to all things human. In &ct, the 
all pervading virus of sin has infected this holy mystery 
of our being more deeply, and corrupted it more shame- 
fully, than any other. 

A train of unimaginable ills has followed upon its abuse. 
Sometimes the divine element is reduced almost to noth- 
ing. It would be an insult to God to call Him the crea* 
tor, in any direct sense of multitudes of mis-b^otten and 
sin-cursed unfortunates, who are the embodiment not of 
the divine creative power, but of human folly and crime. 
Still, there is something of the work of God in the low- 
est Imperfect as human relationships are at their best, 
God uses them as the instruments of His own power. 
There is in every normally constituted human being an 
individuality, an originality, which is the stamp of the 
divine creative activity, the image of God. 

The unfolding revelation of the Bible exhibits God's 
purpose to sanctify and redeem the human family by mak- 
ing it the means by which the great promise should be 
fulfilled. The culmination of that process comes in the 
birth of the Son of man of a human mother, but by the im- 
mediate exercise of the divine creative power, God's own 
sublime function reassumed in order to symbolize a new 
beginning in human life, a new era in human history. Every 
lower association was thereby removed, the veil of mystery 
was for a time drawn back and God was revealed, not only 
as the Father of Jesus, but as the creator of the race into 
which Jesus was bora. It is the clearest and most unmis- 
takable revelation of the inherent sanctity of our human 
life, and of the relationship upon which its perpetuation 
depends. They were possessed of far keener insight, who 
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recognized that this doctrine was fatal to their dogma of 
the inherent and unconquerable vileness of matter, than 
they who find in it a reflection upon the sacredness of 
human life, inasmuch as for the Messiah to be bom by 
the immediate power of God redeems unto sacred and 
divine meanings, birth and parenthood, and the physical 
life upon which these depend. He is not likely to degrade 
this power, who understands and believes that it was 
made the instrument, by the immediate power of the 
Almighty, for the renewal of human life and the redemp- 
tion of the world. 

Having met the chief objections which are to be urged 
on grounds of reason to the doctrine, it now remains for 
us to assign a place and value to it among our other 
beliefs. The most serious logical flaw in the usual argu- 
ments against the virgin birth is the assumption that it 
must be made the cornerstone of faith, or rejected as a 
myth. 

Soltau says ' that he would " gladly refrain from dis- 
turbing the childlike faith of those who have given them- 
selves up in heartfelt Christmas joy to the spell of these 
unique legends — he would gladly refrain from this, if only 
the demand were not made at the same time, in all its 
coarseness, that the Christian, who, above all others, 
wishes to claim this name, shall not only be obliged to 
find in this story the foundation on which to build up his 
own character, but also to make it the basis of the whole 
of his Christian faith." 

Soltau goes farther than this and rules out of the evan- 
gelical ranks those who still hold to the Infancy narrative. 
" An Evangelical Christian, that is to say, a Christian 
holding fast in his religious convictions to the gospel of 

* ^- 5> 6* See abo Lobstem. 
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the apostles, and of the apostolic school, is no longer 
able to believe in the supernatural origin of Jesus." 

Moreover, so sure is he that it must be abandoned in 
order to maintain evangelical position that he hurls anath- 
ema against all who would still retain the second article 
as an ecclesiastical obligation. "Whoever makes the 
further demand that an evangelical Christian shall believe 
in the words, ' Conceived of the Holy. Ghost, bom of the 
virgin Mary,' wittingly constitutes himself sharer in a sin 
against the Holy Spirit of the true Gospel as transmitted 
to us by the apostles and their school in the Apostolic 
Age." 

Verily, these are bitter words ! It is very difficult for 
an American Christian to understand the spirit of Soltau's 
work. We do not thus anathematize and unchurch each 
other. We should not deny the title, " Evangelical Chris- 
tian," to any man of whatever creed who claims the name 
and manifests the spirit of Christ, and we should naturally 
expect a like charity from him. We should reserve the 
right, which would be freely granted to him in turn, to 
judge whether or not his theology is in accord with the 
apostolic tradition according to our understanding of that 
tradition. Whether he could agree with us in saying the 
words of the creed would be for him, not for us, to deter- 
mine, and we should allow him full liber^ of assent and 
dissent according to his own conscience. 

But I wish to confute the presumption that the mirac- 
ulous birth must be either the foundation for the whole 
of our faith or a myth. Surely it may be neither the one 
nor the other. Because a stone is not the cornerstone, is 
no reason that it is not thereby resolved into a moonbeam 
or a cloudbank. It may be solid and have an appropriate 
place in the structure without being the cornerstone. The 
\ cornerstone of our faith is the divine-human Christ in 
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the totality of His self-revelation. We are brought to 
believe in the deity of Christ by the convergence upon it 
of many radiating lines of evidence, by the fitting together 
of many items of proof. The divineness of our Lord is 
too large a conception to rest upon any one item of evi- 
dence or proof. It is far too large to rest upon the mirac- 
ulous birth. But this does not say that the miraculous 
birth is a myth. The deity of Christ is too large a con- 
ception to rest entirely upon the miracles, or the teachings, 
or the Resurrection ; these are not, therefore, myths. The 
apostles, especially Paul, seem to talk sometimes as if the 
Resurrection alone were a proof of the deity of Christ, but 
we know well enough that they silently appeal to all that 
goes before the Resurrection. His resurrection would 
mean little without His life and character. The comer- 
stone of faith is Christ Himself. The miraculous birth, 
the life, the miracles, the teaching, the Resurrection, are all 
elements of His full manifestation, items in the proof of 
His deity. Each one of these items has a value in pro- 
portion to what it contributes to our understanding of 
Jesus. ^ 

^ The doctrinal significance of the miraculoas birth has been persistently 
underestimated by its opponents. Excessive emphasis npon it as the sole 
or chief explanation of Christ's person, has worked out its usual results in 
a reaction just as excessive in which its meamng and value are altogether 
lost sight of. A careful study of the considerations urged by Dr. J. A. Domer 
in his great work on the History of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ 
would serve to modify and to correct that view in many minds. In the 
following note, I have taken up the chief points in Domer* s discussion ; the 
whole section, however, should be carefully read. 

Lobstein affirms that the Infancy narratives involve the idea of a " phys- 
ical filiation ;*' that is, that the Sonship of Jesus is made to depend upon the 
mode of His conception. This notion appears to have been adopted from 
Dr. Domer {^His. Doc, Person of Christy vol. i, Eng. Trans, pp. 52 seq.), but 
without taking into consideration all that Domer says. We have already 
noticed in Chapter V, the objections to this interpretation of Luke. The Son- 
ship of the Child is there made to depend more npon a unique relationship 
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The arguments from the comparative silence of Paul 
and John have this force and this force only. They show 
that the vii|pn birth is not the cornerstone of our faith in 

' to God and tlie Holiaen reniltant therefTom than upoa the phjsical Rgeucf 
of God in Hi* coQCeptioD. Nothing is sud io that verae about a mincu- 
loni biith. The powa of God ii to oreish&dow Maiy id her coitMptioii, but 
nothing ii stated ai to the mode of that concqitioTi. 

But there ii another stronger coniidention to be used ■gainst Lobstein'i 
"phTiical filiatian" theory, andany inteipretationB of the documents which 
make Jesus' Sonship depend upon the mode of His conception. Doraer 
Myt : "There are piincipallf three meanings which the phrase riAc Stm has 
In these Gospels. The first we may call the physical (Matt, i, 33 ; Luke i, 
35), because He has this name by nature, and on account of the mode of 
HU birth. Of John it i* said, ' He shall be filled with the Holy Ghost, even 
from his mothei*! womb,' (Luke i, 15), where the existence of the fierson 
of John precedes the filling with the Holy Ghost Of Jesus it is said, because 
He comes into being through the power of tbe Holy Ghost (Luke i, 35), 
because He is conceived by the power of the Holy Ghost (Mall, i, ao), and 
so is from a Divine Essence, He has the name Son of God ( Luke i, 35, 33); 
there is in Him God with us (Matt. J, 33); God has in Him redeemed His 
people (Lukeii, 11), yea, all mankind ( Luke ii, 14, 31)1 and He has become 
the Son of mankind, who brings in a new morning (Luke i, 7S); inasmuch 
as in Him God is historically present. And it is not one of Iht Hoturtl thai 
Am this name, but Ihi mtirr Pirsan. (Italics mine. ) " 

Upon this last sentence, the whole notion that we are taught a " physical 
filiation," breaks down. It will cot, I suppose, be contended that the entire 
person of Christ is made to depend upon the physical process involved in 
His conception, however exceptional these may have been. This would be 
traducianism gone mad. It is true that because He comes into being 
through the power of the Holy Ghost, became He is conceived by the power 
of the Holy Ghost, and so is from a divine Essence, He has the name, 
"Son of God;" but this process involves more than a "physical filiation. " 
It would be incorrect and illogical to make the entire personality, physical 
and spiritual, of any ordinary human mdividual to depend wholly upon the 
physical process involved in His birth. Since there is an element in Ihe in- 
dividual for which physiology cannot account, so alio must there be in the 
proecBB by which He comes to be something which physiology cannot ex- 
plain. Much more is it inconect to make the entire person of the unique 
Man entirely dependent upon any process which can rightly be called ■ 
"physical Rlialion." In other words, a part of (he process has been al- 
k lowed to give iu name to the whole. The miracle in the physical re«lm 
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Christ's divinity or sinlessness. To Paul, the Resurrection 
seemed the central fact in the revelation of Christ, to Mark 
the miracles, and to John the preexistence and higher 

is Cat symbol of m process wiib the tolm of the spiritual. The entire 
being or Jesus was the special creauon of God, but thai process wai some- 
thing mure Ihan physical. There is, however, another serious objection to 
this physical filiation theory of the miraculous birth. If cooceivabty, the 
message of the aogel to Mary might be inlccpreled thus, the teaching of 
the Inluicy scclion as a whole entirely transcends this pobi of view. At 
Donier saysi " But what this is by nature and in il£elf,that masl it become 
through a truly human developmenL So £sr as He verifies and morally real- 
izes this His natural Divine Sonship, we have, thereby, Ihe concept of the 
ethical Sonship of God (Luke ii, 53, 49, elc.]." In other words, the ethical 
SoDship of Christ just as much as His natural Sonship has a place in the 
Infancy section. Whatever may or may not be invotved In the miraculoas 
birth, it is but one element of the interpretation of Christ in the tectioo. 
These two elements of the interpretation must be credited to the Infancy 
narrative, and it becomes at once apparent that this consideration alone does 
much to bring the Christotogy of the section into harmony with the rest of 
the New Testament. I take it that Domer does not mean t^ *■ physical 
Sonship" what Lobstein means bj "physical filiation," because the former 
uses the phrase "physical Sonship " as Ihe equivalent of " natural Sonship," 
and he does not make his Sonship depend altogether upon the mode of bis 
conception. I have found nowhere else so clear an understanding and in- 
letpretalian of the relationship between the Christology of the Infancy nar- 
rative and the rest of the New TestamenL Connected immediately with 
Ihe sentence quoted above on the ethical Sonship he says : " That He also, 
in this sense, perfectly represented the Sonship of God, was. Tor the time 
preceding His public manifealation, attested by the utterance at His bap- 
tism (Matt, iii, 17). But as, without the pfayncal (naluntl) Sonship as a 
presupposition, the ethical would be imposuble, whereby He is the Holy 
One of God, the Sinless man, come to bring, above all personally in Him- 
self, the gorid, the divine law, into actual manifestation (Matt, v, 17), but 
even on that account, in a perfectly human way, In a progre s sive manifes- 
tation, advancing through conflict (Matt, xix, 16, 17 ; Mark x, iS ; Luke It, 
13; xii, 4g, 50]; so, without both, the physical and Ihe ethical, the third, 
the ofiicial, would be impossible, which conversely is as naturally and nec- 
ess<-irily the end of both iheie. ss the ethical is of the physical. This third 
meaning of the phrase is Indeed that commonly attributed to it as a desig- 
nation of the Messiah by His colemporares ; but this will not justify any in 
tedodng the Christian idea of the divine Sonship within Ihemeajer linuU 
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To the later church the miraculous birth 
was important and for an excellent reason. Those who 
are disposed to deny that any special providential aid was 

of the Jewiih ideas of (he Meuuh. If we would know wh>t concept the 
Sjnopdstt and the fini CbiiUun chorchei had of Christ as God's Sou, we 
miut Dot ifpion the firet two mcBiiiiigs ; i( we do, we shall not obtiio the 
historical represeotatioii of their id«s of Chiiit id its totality. Il is *heo 
we »iew ihem tc^ ether, (hat we lint come to conceiTe also His work. To 
those united to Him by faith (which He desires to be bith in His Ptnoit, 
HatL xvi, l6, 17), He can, as He docs, usume union with Uod onlj if 
in Him there is God-with-ui." 

In tbil noble passage Domer brings out ccrtaia ^ts which haie not 
alwa^ been kept in mind in the discusmon dl the doctrinal agnificance of 
the binh of Chtist. 

In the Erst ptiicc a full consideration of the Inddents narrated of (be 
B^itism reveals that Christ's whole prerioos life is implied. " This it Uj 
beloved Son, in Whom I am well pleased," indicates » previoiis obedience 
(ethical Sanship) which is now rewarded by ofRciol recogmlion. The key 
to the words of approval spoken al the Baptism is to be found in the words 
addressed bj the youthful Jesus to His mother in the temple : "I must be 
about My Father's buiiness." But having gone (hus far, we are compelled to 
go still farther. The key to the peculiar self-consciousness enjoyed by the Lad 
el twelve years of age, lies in the dawning sense of a special reUliooship 
which mnst be dated well back into the period of childhood, and can 
hardly be said to find any adequate explanslion short of the distinctly In- 
fcncy narrative of the Lord's birth. The story is consistent and the parts 
hold together. If the Infancy narrative as s whole must go we have no 
explanation of the Baptism. The whole official career of Jesus as Mes^ah 
has no intelligible connection with His life before the ministry. We have 
an abrupt, catastrophic beginning for the ministry of Jesus. It is a build- 
ing without visible foundations. And it seems to me that the theory issues 
in a practical depreciation of the importance of His non-ministcria! life — 
the purely human life of service and preparation — which is very dangerous 
in ils tendency I have urged in another place that the incident in the 
temple in Christ's youth is necessary to an adequate understanding of 
the growth of His self-consciousness. Domer links His whole Messianic 
career to tha( incident in a way that is al once exceedingly striking and 
suggestive. He is speaking of Christ's choice of the phrase "Son of man" 
as His own favorite self-designation. He thinks that while the phrase 
may easily have been taken from Dan. vii, 13, I4, it does not offer any 
explanation of His choice of that particular Meiiianic phrase. Oa 
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granted to the church will at least admit that she exhibited 
a positive genius for occupying vital positions, and for 
recognizing the near and more remote bearings of details 

the contrary, this explanation is to be found in the peculiar quality of 
Christ's self-consciousness as primarily divine, and secondarily human. 

<* This designation must be the product of a self-consciousness for which 
the fact of human sonship, or being the Son of man, was not that which 
lay nearest to it, a thing of itself, a matter of course, but that which waa 
secondary and superinduced. But if the self-consciousness of Christ were 
so modi6ed that His being human was presented to Him as something 
secondary, then the primary thing in His consciousness must hare been 
something else, that which is expressed in John xvii, 5 ; and the original 
wherein His self-consciousness knew itself immediately at home (comp. 
Luke ii, 49), must, at least from the time, when He had Himself entire, 
when His innermost reality came into being, have been divine." 

We have then in the words spoken to Mary the primary consciousness 
of Jesus in expression* The secondary consciousness of His human 
nature comes later. '* In this respect it deserves e^pedal notice, that this 
apparently humblest name first occurs in the time of His maturest con- 
sciousness ; first, therefore, when His personal self-consciousness has been 
perfected, and passes through means of the generic consciousness into the 
official. " On the other hand this same consciousness rests upon the pri- 
mary facts of His being. " In point of fact it is impossible that One, in 
Whom the divine was the primitive and constitutive, should be only one 
man among others, imperfect, or it may be, sinful like them. But in Him 
pure humanity must be presented as it nowhere else is ; and that it may be 
so, even the nvei/fia aytov{i. e,, the Divine Essence) forms the constitutive 
for the formation of His person. Since He calls Himself not a Man-son, 
but the Man-son, also not the Son of a man, but the Son of man, there 
lies therein of necessity, along with a perfect equality with others in what 
is essential to humanity ; at the same time the intimation that He corre- 
s|X)Dds more perfectly than the others to the concept of man, that He is 
man of a nobler extraction, the pure Son of man. " He also connects 
this fact which manifestly rests in part upon the peculiarity of His birth, 
Paul's doctrine of the Second Adam, who completes the creation of the 
first. See note (p. 55). 

It is thus seen that even from all points of view the Infancy narrative 
cannot advisedly be omitted from the consideration of the Lord*s person. 
This historical fact has a bearing upon our Lord's self-conscioosness and 
upon the apostolic interpretation of His person which is far greater than 
appears from explicit statements. 
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Upon the main fabric of faith. The miraculous birth was 
defended and emphasized because the denial of it was 
made upon grounds which, if admitted, imperiled the integ- 
rity of the entire apostolic faith. The miraculous birth 
was to the later generation of believers what the Resurrec- 
tion was to the earlier — a vital and essential point ' *' 

The importance of the miraculous birth, admitted as an 
historical fact, will be variously estimated according to 
what one is able to find in it. To some of us it seems to 
safeguard a complete and Scriptural Christology. 

I fail to see any force in the attempt of Reville to force 
an incongruity between the theory of preexistence and the 
miraculous birth, for a real incarnation involves just the 
completeness of surrender to human conditions as he denies, 
and the alternative theory implies that the human person- 

' This seenu to me Ibe truth inToUed in Sftbatier'B statement quoted bjr 
Lobstein, p. 113. 

> Eusebins shows that the <riTEin birth vu supposed to be involved ia any 
(tatement of (be IncBTimtion (Coa. Marcellum Ecc, Tbco.,ii, 11 and ii, 4). 

'That any general affirmation concerning the Incarnation was considered 
to involve the miraculous birth is seen clearly from this fact, that the Nicene 
Creed, which is intended to be idetilical in every aflinnation with earlier 
deeds, except in the fullneuof the second clause which affirms the consub- 
Mantiality of the Sou with the Father, states simply that Christ " for us 
men and for our salvation came down and was made flesh having become 
man." That this sentence was intetpreted as the exact equivalent of the 
earlier phrase of the old Roman S]nnbol, " Bom of the virgin Mary," ia 
seen by the fact, first, that the clause was adopted without controversy as 
it certainly could not have been, had it been inlendedasan innovation upon 
previous belief. Second, by the statement of the Arian sympathisers at the 
succeeding council of Antioch in 341, who endeavored to make a statement 
acceptable to both parties to the controveisy in which they aflirm their belief 
that Jesus "according to the good pleasure of His Father, came down, and 
took flesh of the blessed virgin," etc. (Lumby, Hist. Crttds, pp. 55, 56, 
Cam., 1880,) 

We have here another proof for the affirmation made repeatedly in this 
book that in the early ages no one denied the miraculous birth, who did not 
at the some time deny either the deity of Christ, or the reality of the locar- 
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ality of Jesus was completely formed and afterwards united 
to the Eternal Logos. * 

I am convinced that a profound Christology, which is 
in line with the apostolic affirmation, will find the miracu- 
lous birth too valuable to be discarded. In harmony with 
this is the critical investigation which points strongly to 
its historical reality. 

Lobstein* quotes with approval Godet's remark on 
Keim's solution of the problem presented by the birth of 
Jesus : " While holding the paternal concurrence in the 
birth of this extraordinary Man, he admits a divine inter- 
position which profoundly influenced and completely sanc- 
tified the appearance of this Being. This attempt at 
explanation is homage rendered to the incomparable 
moral greatness of Jesus, and we think it leaves untouched 
the great object of faith — ^Jesus Christ's dignity as the 
Saviour." * 

Undoubtedly, this is true, but it suggests to one mind 
at least the extreme probabiUty that if the disciples came 
so near to the truth as this in a question so mysterious 
and profound, they spoke by the word of authority and 
were altogether correct 

At least, we know that the New Testament writers made 
the clearest distinction between the activity of God in the 
giving of the sons of promise, and in the birth of Jesus. * 

It seems to me that in the concession which Godet 
accepts in such conciliatory spirit, Keim though without 
knowing it, surrenders the vital point at issue and swings 
bodily over to the historic position. 

^ See discussion, Note E, end of yolume. 
See Lobstein, p. 133, note. 

«P. 136. 

'Cf. the acute observation of Martensen {^Chr, Dci^,fEng. Timns., p. 

276) on this theory which was also advocated by Schliermacher. 

* See the remarkable pasiage in Keim, toI. ii, p. 47. 
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The Statements of the first and third Evangelists stand 
the test of critical examination, and the historic fact is 
irreducible into legend or myth or dogma. The historical 
fact each one must estimate and value for himself. At 
least, we may, without ceasing to be intelligent and evan- 
gelical Christians, hold to the historic faith and with sincere 
and cordial assent repeat the words hallowed by ancient 
use and melodious to the believing ear : I believe in Jesus 
Christ, His only Son, our Lord ; Who was conceived by 
the Holy Ghost, and Bom of the Virgin Mary. 
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HISTORICAL REVIEW OF THE DISCUSSION 

There are certun folura in the blHory of this disciusioD tuffidentljr 
Etriking and impoitaat to deraand nmte sepame treatment. The genend 
trend of the discosaian aeenu to have been widely misundentood. The 
confident Cone of the n^ative criticism, the somewhat timid and indcciVTe 
character of the defense, the weighty names which have been recorded 
against the documents have conliibaled to the establishment of ■ wide- 
spread conviction that the authority of the Infancy narralive has been finally 
and completely shattered, and, that in all candor the church must mbmit 
to the sutrender of the documeaii and to the subtraction of the chief 
statement contained in them from the sum of Christian beliefs. 

On the contrary, we most seriously maintain that the critical assault 
upon these sections is a fatlore, and that nothing more than a searching 
review of the discnssion thus far is necessary in order to exhibit the solid 
basis for what must seem to many a most daring, ttot to say recklesi, 



At the outset, I should like to call attention to the nggestiTe fact that, 
umversally, tribute is paid to the beauty and (ubiimity of the Infancy nar> 

Even Soltau, who sneers at Luke asa historian, and makes of the Infancy 
narratives as a whole a melange of pickings and dealings from all con- 
ceivable sources, is constrained to speak of them as ''tboseunique legends." 
The attempt of Lobstein and others to save the narrative* as Christian 
poetry or doctrine having a high religioas significance and pennanent 
spiritoal worth though the product of the legendary temper, is a practical 
admission of the same kind. It is difficult to nnderstand, however, how 
men can fail to see that the admission — that these narratives exhibit unique 
moral and spiritual characteristics — inevitably modifies the problem which 
they have to solve. The work which Cheyne makes in trying to account 
for the tiaiisfotmalioD accomplished in the adaptation of tbe jaimitive 
867 
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legendi m Christiui narratives shows how difficult it ii to tmintaiu the 
mythical hypothesis '\a view of (he peculiar qualities exhibited b; the doca- 
ments. On the mjtbical hypothesu, the; hare undergone tnnifonnatioii mX. 
the hands of men whose elention above the monl atmoapheie of heathen- 
ism makes their susceptibiUty to heathen influence very hard to account foi. 
Moreover, conccsstoDi go a step farther than this. There is a wide- 
spread tendeacy among negative critics to concede that the myth teallj 
embodies a historic doctrinal tnith.> Keim's theory that Jesus «a« reallj 
supernatorally begotten though all the human agencies were present, which 
was itself borrowed from Schliermacher, has been repealed under various 
forms by several writers nnlil it reached an ad absurdum climu in the 
theory advanced by Mr. Badham in the Academy for Nov. 17, 1S94. Thii 
theory really involves the concession that the evangelists were right in the 
fact which they state (i. e., that Jesus was supematurally begotten), and 
wrong in their statement of the method by which (bat result was accom- 
plished. II is a curious vagary of ojnnioD which would concede the New 
Testament writers' ability (o seiie upon a transccndant fact which (upon 
the mythical theory) was utterly beyond their reach save by some special 
revelation or intuition, and at the same time atliibutes to thciD the weak- 
ness of combining this lact with a puerile fancy of their own as to how it 
was accomplished. It would seem that the Same inspiration or intuition 
which gave them the fact would also aid them in stating the mode of its 

These considerntions, however, are comparatvely unimportant. They 
simply exhibit the difRculty involved in the supposition that these narratives 
are of legendary origin. There is something of worth and reality in the 
documents which negative criticism cannot get rid of and cannot account 
for. 

We pass to matters of larger moment. 

Previous to the controversy over crcdal subscription, which was begun 
in Germany in 1S92, the criticism of the Infancy narratives was simply a 
delaii in the general attempt to reconslnicl the history of the Christian 
documents. It was one item in a general campaign. In this discussion H 
cannot be said that the Infancy narratives suffered more Severely at the 
hands of the critics than other portions of the New Testament. The 
general attitude of a critic toward the N, T, documents usually carried 
with it a corresponding attitude toward the Infancy secdoos. 

Slrauss is quoted by Lobslein as the pioneer in the negative criticism of 
the Infancy narratives, and this is correct. 

But it is to be remembered that Strauss should not be quoted against 
the Infancy section exclusively, Insomuch as he was the assailant of every 
Cftrdinal fad in the New Testament narrative. It should be remembered, 
^^ ' Cf, W. P. Du Bose : The Gospel in the (Gospels, 1906. 
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■lio, thmt in the peisoD of Stnuss, Chiutiui crilicbm committed imcide tod 
ceased to be ChriitiaD. The TlUringeo tbeorjr of (he origin of the New 
Testjuneiic dealt iiopaitialty with all the documents, ranging them on the 
one side or the other of the great Pauline- Peliine controversj according to 
the alleged tendency of each. In tlus distnbution, the Inf&ncy documentt 
ibared with the others, but suffered no more tcTciely than they. 

The great controreisy over the strictness of credal abligalioni in 
Germany concentrated the attention of critici upon the Infancy sectiooi. 
It cannot be laid, howerer, that in the subsequent discussion the documents 
really were given a fair chance. The struggle wu for a freedom of belief 
and doctrinal interpretation wjlhin churches adhering [o the Apostles' 
Creed, and the second clause was leised upon as a salient point of attack. 
The feeling engendered by this discussion was intense and the controTer*f 
became exceedingly bitter. Soltau's book, in which he fiercely anathema' 
tizes those who would make beUef in the TJigia birth a port of credal 
obligation and deoiel the erangelical standing of those who accept the nar- 
ratives in the historical Knse, is ■ fair evidence of the state of mind of the 
parties to this controvosy. In such an atmosphere truth '■» bound to suffer. 
Upon one who begins the study of this contToveny without strong prejudice^ 
the impresuon that the Infancy nairatiTes have been unfairly treated la 
overwhelming. The genesis and the history of the controveny account! 
for the fikct. The historicity and authority of the narrative*, in which 
occurs the statement of the vi^n birth, were strategic pmnls which molt 
be taken in the intereit of an embattled liberalism. 

Precisely antJogoos is the history of the discussion in England. Th« 
controversy concerning the birth of Christ and the documents of the Infancy 
was precipitated by the pablication of the volume entitled, " Essays and 
Reviews," by distinguished clergymen of the Church of England. Thl» 
book was a joint plea on the part of a nnmber of men with advanced viewt 
for a la^er liberty in interpreting the historic creeds of the church. It will 
be seen at once, I think, that in a controversy precipitated for the purpose 
of gaining freedom from the pressure of over-tense credal obligation, the 
docoment upon which is based the sUtement of the creed on the subject of 
Christ's Inrth is in extreme danger of not being treated on its merits. 

Belief or nonbelief in the statement becomes the badge of a party. 
Men come to the stody with the strong Inas engendered by a prolonged 
and bitter controversy, and the tendency (o follow other men withont 
reixamining the subject is very great. 

In England, the controversy has been concerned not so much with the 
historic trustworthiness u with the doctrinal importance of the statement. 
The Contemporary Review for August, 19OJ, contains an admirable sum- 
mary of (he discussion in English church circles. The entire contention 
of the article is that diSerence* of oiniiioa conceraing the virgin birth are 
1« 
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compatible with Ivpitf to the Christiaii lidth. Thii coatcDtion ii isppoited 
by dt&tioas from emincDt thinken of Tuiou ibsdel of (^iuim u to tha 
impoitaDce, from m docUiiul point i^ view, of the historic itatemeDt. A 
few quotations will biiug the reader in touch with Engli*h tliought oa (his 

Dean Fremantle holds that the qautioD concemiDg the mode of the 
Incaraation is not of primary but zi lecoDdaiy importance. The Biih<^ 
of Worcester, in a course of lectures on the Historic TroBlworthineu of the 
Gospels, says, concerning tlie virgin biith ; " It wu not a pan t£ the 
apostolic testimony, which was testimony to that which thej bad seea and 
heaid, beginning from the baptism of John until the Axeusion." Tlua 
writer liirtheT contends that at no time was belief in the locanialion asked 
OD the groand of the virgin birth. 

Dr. Sanday says: "There is this difference between the virgin birth 
and, for example, the Resnrrection, that whereas the latter was fully 
divulged and believed in by the church almost &om the moment of its 
occurrence, the former entered into the common faith slowly and by degrees, 
and by a cbannel which was apparently private ralher than public ; entered 
into it we might say, by a side door (though as we believe by the ezprCM 
appoinlmeni of the Master of the bouse) rather than by the btoad public 
entrance. If any one desires to claim tbe beoefit of this difference, I 
thioV we ought to let him ; only, on tbe other side when this is done, we 
ought, I think, in strictness to set agunst the partial silence of the apostolic 
age the very marked emphasis of the age that immctiiatcly followed that of 
the apostles." These quotations might be multiplied indefiDitcl/, but from 
those already made the tenor of the whole discussioo may be rcBdily appre- 
hended. There need be no hesitation in admitting the secondary importance 
of the question of Christ's birth as compared with a centnl, ■U.embt&cing 
doctrine such as the Incarnation, bat that, with this concession freely made, 
the bistciric statement of the Gospels is of greater importance than many 
seem to think, is, to my mind, perfectly evident. With the utmost read- 
iness to grant liberty of thought and interpretation within the cborch, 
there are three considerations which should urge us to hesitate before yield- 
ing to an attitude of indifference on the subject of Christ's birth. 

The first consideration is the character of the criticism which has 
resulted in such widespread repudiation of the Infancy narratives. It has 
been said that the Infancy documents have not been fairly treated by 
cnbcs. I must refer the reader to the volume itself for extended evidence 
for the truthfulness of this sUtement. At Ibis point, I wish to call atten- 
tion to just one item in the evidence. Much has been made on the negative 
of this question of the discrepancies between Matthew and Luke. 
Strauss to Gardner (in Conlentio Veritatis) the two accounts have 
set against each other and forced into contradiction. 
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Now, let the Tcader luppOM tlwt, withont toy knowledge of a ttmtio- 
Tcrsf pendiDg, he ahoutd come upon two bii«f documenti occapying but k 
few printed pages each, purporting to be the uaiiatiTei of the same events, 
but ^m different poiots of Tiew. He finds upon eiaminatioD that while 
the two documents diverge in certain paiticolais, they converge npon six 
chief statements of fact, upon which the significuice of the entire series 
of events depends. Then let him take np an attack npon 'the docnmenta 
such as Lobstein's, in which, Gist, all possible ose is made of discrepan- 
cies between the two Darratives and then, lecond, the convergence upon 
these chief statements is met by alleging that documents ■eparatel]' untrust- 
worthy have little force in witness to common facts. What would be the 
impresnon made upon his mind? There could be but one, namely, the 
impression made upon my mind by a wide review of the literature on the 
negative side of this subject; that the documents have been unfairly treated. 
What testimony to any great historic event could withstand the pressure of 
such treatment? What historic event, to which there is the testimony of 
more than one witness, could be admitted ? It is my firm conviction, al 
before expressed, that the same treatment which haa been accorded to the 
Infancy narratives wonld not only disintegrate the New Testament, but 
leave most other historic documents a matter of shreds and patches. 

This consideration is immeasurably ttrenglbened by a second which I 
would urge in demurrer to an attitude of indifference on this subject, 
namely, the general critical position, in regard to the statements and doca- 
ments of the New Testament, of those who plead for this larger liberty. 

There is a delusion abroad in the land that many critic* and scbolan, 
otherwise in harmony with the historic position of the church, occupy the 
negative attitude toward this one item of traditional Christian belief. Who 
are they, and where are their writings ? Personally, I do not know of one 
conspicuous name which can be niged against the miraculous birth alone 
of the Christian statements. There may be and undoubtedly arc some 
English writers pleading for a liberty for others which they do not ask fbr 
themselves, who agree, in occupying a n^ative poution on this one 
question. But In gener^, controversy over credal obligations both in 
Germany and England involves not only the birth but the resurrection of 
Christ. The men from Strauss onward, including Keim, Hamick, Lob- 
slein, Sollau, Beyschlag, Cheyne, etc.. who reject the miraculons Irirth, 
reject also the doctrine of the pretxislence, the physical resurrection, and 
the ascension of Christ in the historic sense in which the church has always 
held to these credal statements. The same critidsDi which has, in these 
minds. di-.credi1e<I the Infancy documents has also broken dovm the testi. 
mony to the resurrection of Christ, and his ascension into heaven. Let n3 
see how the matter actually stands. 

The Bishop of Ripon in his introdndion to the Temple Kbie nndei the 
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head of RelatioD of Mond SQpremacjtomiracnloiti element, njri: •■ Now, 
in Ihe commoD stock Gospel, the minculons acceuoiiei connected with the 
birth uid resurrection of Jctu* ChriM do not find ft place. ThCK acces- 
sories are found in the group of lecondar; witnesses, ia namtiTCX common 
to tvo evaDgelisti. Upon these, in the lirst instance, we have paipoiel/ 
refused to Uy (tress ; our belief in Jesus Christ must be based upon meral 
coDTJction not on physical wonder. ' ' 

There is a good deal of confusion of thought in this statement, but the 
general idea may, perhaps, be Bttained. It is, of course, tme that talional 
£uth in Jesus Christ must be based npon moral conviction rather than 
phjrsical wonder ; but it is also tme, that so far as the first disdples of the 
&ith were concerned, the moral connction npon which their faith was baaed 
was dne in no small measure to the physical wonders through which the 
moral qualities of loie, compassion, and beneroleDce, which distingiiished 
the Christ were rcTcaled, and I am not convinced that the case is materially 
changed eren now. Tlie " common stock Gospel ' ' theory has been 
refuted often enough and need not detain us now. Bnt there is Mill more 
Krions confusion to resolve. What does the Bisbop mean by tlie ■■ niinCD- 
lons accessories " of the birlh and Resurrection of Jesus Christ, which are 
testified to by two evangelists? So far as the birth is concerned, the 
miraculous birth itself must be meant, for that is supposedly testified to by 
only two of the evangelists. But as to the Resunection, the case is different 
The empty tomb is testified to by all four evangelists (Mark, ch. xvi, Mat- 
thew, ch. ixviii 1 Luke ixiv, 1-3; John. ch. ix); the vision of the angels is 
testified lo by three witnesses (Matthew iiviii, E-io ; Mark ivi, 5-7 ; Luke 
»iT, 4-S) ; themeetingof Jesus and the women by two witnesses (Matthew 
xxviii, S-lOi Mark x«i, 9). The visit of Peter and John to the tomb by two 
witnesses (Joho xi, 3-10; Luke xxiv, 13). The appearance of Jesus to 
Mai)- Magdalene is supported by two witnesses (John xi , tl-l8; Mark, ch. 
xvi). The appearance of the Lord to Peter rests upon two evangelists and 
Paul (Mark xvi, 12. 13; Luke xxiv, 13-35; I Cor, iv, 5). The appearance 
in the midst of the apostles in the absence of Thomas is spoken of by three 
evangel i sis (Mark xvi, 14-18; Luke xxiv, 36-49 ; John ix. 19-13). 

The appeatance to the apostles when Thomas was present is spoken of 
by John only (John xx, 34-29). The appearance lo seven at the Sea of 
Tiberias is testified to by one evangelist, namely, John. Again, the meeting 
with the apostles and the live hundred in the mountain of Galilee is testified 
to by one evangelist and corroborated by Paul (Matthew ixviii, 16-20 ; I 
Cor. XV, 6). 

Now if by "miraculous accessories " the Bishop refers lo Ihe things 
which are (eslilred to by two evangelists or less, everything goes save the 
empty tomb, the women's vision of the angels at Ihe tomb and the appear- 
ance to the apostles in the absence of Thomas. These statements seem lo 
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belong to what is called *< the common stock Gospel.*' Perhaps it is unfair 
to draw inferences from statements so loose and inexact, but the general 
impression made upon one's mind by the sentences is that the miraculous 
birth and the miraculous physical resurrection are alike rejected as lacking 
in confirmation at the hands of the evangelists. At least we are justified in 
inferring that the Bishop is uncertain in his belief as to the reality of the 
'* physical " resurrection, — that, like the virgin birth, is a ** miraculous acces- 
sory." 

Cheyne's general attitude toward the whole question is seen in his book 
(Bible Problems) , i n which he makes the four statements of the creed, the Virgin 
Birth, the Descensus, the Resurrection, and the Ascension, all done-over heap 
then myths. This scholar's attitude is alsoseenby the fact that the articles in the 
Ency. Bib. (of which he is an editor) on the Gospels and on Mary were written 
by Schmiedel, who holds that we have but five absolutely credible passages 
about Jesus in general in the Synoptic Gospels.^ Uamack denies the reality of 
the physical resurrection and the pre^xistence of Christ in anything but an 
ideal sense. Prof. Sanday (quoted al)ove) and Rice (in Christian Faith in 
an Age of Science, p. 358) hold that the miraculous birth and the Resur- 
rection are not equally supported by evidence, lliat the arguments for the 
Resurrection are so much stronger that the two statements do not belong in 
the same class. One would expect, therefore, that in many instances the 
reality of the Resurrection would be held by many who reject the narra- 
tive of the birth. There may be such, but they are not sufficiently prominent 
to have made any visible impress upon the literature of the subject. Gardner 
in ** A Historic View of the New Testament" may be taken as a fairly 
chosen exponent of the negative attitude toward the miraculous birth. 
Taking up once more a passage, a part of which has been quoted already, 
we find this statement: «* In the early church the two views which dated 
the divine origin of Christ, the one fixim His birth, the other from His 
baptism, were rivals. It was only by degrees that the former was estab- 
lished as orthodox, and the latter branded as heretical." Now, this 
last statement should be qualified by another, that this conflict does not 
appear in the New Testament, and that the church had no hesitation in 
choosing between the rival theories from the moment that it appeared that 
the dating of Christ's divine origin at the Baptism was due to notions which 
denied any reality to the Incarnation. But the most significant statement is 
to come. After having brought into artificial opposition the story of the birth 
and the story of the Baptism, the writer coolly throws both of them aside. He 
says : «• In fact, both the talc of the miraculous birth and the tale of the 
miraculous baptism are early and somewhat crude attempts of the Christian 
Church to give embodiment to the great idea of the Incarnation." We are 
not surprised to find after this that Professor Gardner holds a ** continuous 
qnritual pcesencc" theoiy of the Resurrection, which denies any objective 

1 Encj. Bib. pp. z88z t 
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historic lealilj to the occnrtence to which the disdplei teitify. If txtf oae 
(UppoKt (lut the ttory of the miracnloot biith ii rejected b; these men on 
the ground lolely of a lack of adequate testimoay, Gardner's book alone 
would be sufficient to dissipate (bat notion once and for all. He refers to 
the oft-quoted statenient of Mr. Huilef 's, that on the basis of his Kieatific 
experience he would be prepared to accept a. paitheno-geneiis if adequately 
supported by testimony, and then dearly intimates that the {[reat scientist 
has yielded to a ntoincntBiy impulse to credulity wliich the writer could not 
ihaie Dor sympalhue with — in otbci words, that no amount of testimonj 
would convince him of the reality of the occorrcnce. This stalement of 
Gardner (whicb follows very closely the one quoted aboie) is conclosiTe 
evidence of the fact that his attitude on the subject of the birth story ii due 
not to any specific weakness in the nairative itself but to a settled and 
resolute attitude of dialike and iocredulity toward the miiaculoui in general. 
And what is true of Gardner is characteristic of the negative school as ■ 
whole. The real underlying vital question is not whether the testimony to 
the miraculous birtb is on an equality with other slatemcat* of the New 
Testament, but whether any testimony could be accepted as adequate for 
the establishment of such an occurrence. So far as the Infancy naratives 
are concerned, they have not been studied wilh an open mind, but under a 
pre-judgment due to the influences of a comprehensive philosophical dogma. 
It seems to me perfectly clear from the history of the discussion that the 
critical principles which compel to the rejection of the Infancy narratives 
would carry one to a negative portion as to the trustworthiness of most of our 
Christian documents. 

Once more I urge as a demurrer against yielding to a position of indif- 
ference on this question, the tacredness of a historic fact, all doctrinal 
considerations apart. The English controversy has centered about the 
question of the importance of the virgin birth in the realm of CThristian 
dc^ma. It has been asserted by the whole liberal school wilh vehement 
asservation that whether fact or not, (he mode of Christ's birth is a matter 
of secondary importance. Il is the whole question of the kernel and the 
husk, the form and the essence of a Christian doctrine. There isundoubledly 
a distinction between tiie form and liie essence of any human statement of 
truth, but for the sake of clearness of thought, it is needful to ask ourselves 
just how this distinction applies and (o what sort of slatementi it is legiti- 
mately applicable. Il is certainly applicable to such a difference as exists 
between the Atonement and Anselm's theory of the Atonement or between the 
Incarnation and Athanasius' or Godet's interpretation of il. The Atonement 
is an eternal fact, the substitutionary or moral influence theory of il is form. 
But what possible application has this distinction to tliequeslionof IheLord'i 

fc^bin h ? This is a simple historical sUteinent which is either true or false. 

Hna distinction is made in the phrase ■ ■ the lucamation and the mode of it,' ' 
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but the distinction does not hold. No matter how often die statement is 
repeated there is no evidence to show that in the minds of the New 
Testament writers, the virgin birth was a theory constructed to explain the 
Incarnation, and hence, a temporary or provisional form of statement fur an 
essential truth. In point of fact, the statement of the Incarnation was a 
subsequent development. The historical order was not, first, the conception 
of the great fact of the Incarnation and then as a derivative and explanatory 
notion of the virgin birth, but first the virgin birth along with the other facts 
of Christ's life and, then, as a coroUaxy and derivative from all these facts, 
the doctrine of the Incarnation. The theory of the Incarnation was the 
gathering together into one explanation of the whole substance and detail 
of Christ's self-revelation. 

Now, as a supposedly historic fact, based upon testimony, the viigin 
birth has a different standing and a different relationship to the essence of 
Christianity than any dogma however important If we once get the right 
point of view, this will at once become self-evident. President Rush 
Rhees, of Rochester University, said, in a recent number of the Biblical 
World, that we must in all candor admit that the viigin birth of Christ 
<* contains nothing essential to the loftiest Christology." 

Now, there is a point of view from which this contention urged by so 
many is true, there is another from which it is utteriy incorrect. From the 
view point of a practical religion, it is true that a man may possess a lofty 
Christology without so much as considering, let alone believing in the 
virgin birth. A man may adoro and follow Christ, in the fullest sense 
accepting him as Lord, and thus be the possessor of the loftiest Christology* 
who cannot give, to save his life, a connected account of one scene in the 
earthly life of the heavenly Lord whom he loves and serves. The 
absence from this man's mind of any one incident of the Lord's life may 
not detract from the clearness or the splendor of the vision in which he 
lives. I hold that there are many men — among them I do not scruple to 
name Martineau — who follow the heavenly Christ even though they have 
dealt severely and even savagely with the records of Christ's earthly life. It 
cannot be too often emphasized in the interests of Christian charity that the 
possession of the heavenly life is in a measure independent of the possession 
of a reasoned theology. Life is first, reasoning upon it second. One may 
have the first and never reach the second. 

But there is another view-point than that of the plain religious man to 
whom theology is naught, and it is worthy of careful consideration in this 
connection : The view-point of the thoughtful theologian, to whom the 
things of God form the subject of life-long study. The scientific and 
constructive student of the life of Christ ought not to be altogether over- 
looked and from his point of view every ascertainable fact is sacred and 
essential. Science has mt least taught us that all fiict is sacred. Tlie 
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number of quills in a bM't wing maltera little to odc who ii npt merdj in 
delighted contempIatioD of its flight, but to the sdentiit it ii ■ matter of 
liul iDoiueDl ; whether ants liave a queen or Dot means little to tlie 
business man, bnl we Ieuow llial the last houi* of a dying sdeotist weic 
tweeiened and comoled by the thought thai be had di*C0Tettd the long 
hidden secret of ant life. 

Whether Christ was bom at Naiareth -or Bethlehem, conceived by the 
Holy Ghost 01 brought into the world through the paternal agency (tf Joseph, 
may seem to be a secondaiy mailer from the Tiew-point of religious aeati- 
menl, but 10 the careful student it is a question which he has no right to 
leave until he has reached a finn conviction. The fact, whaterer it may be, 
is sacred and divine. Agassii put the truth once for all when he said, " A 
physical (act is as sacred as a moral principle." 

And Ibe connection between historic facts and the essence of Guistianitj 
is a closer and more vital one than may at first sight appear. 

Cheyne has a gretU deal to say about the relationship between form and 
essence, and he quoies with hearty sf^inval certain words of Baron von 
HOgelinhis work, •• Do Christ Eternal et de DOS ChtistologiesSuccessives," 
(1904], from which I with to take a few seoleDcet for their bearing upon 
Ibequeslion now under review. "The idea of the Incarnation suppose* 
and cODtsios, on the one hand, a limited series of historical phenomena, on 
the other, an unlimited reality and power which can be reached and which 
communicales itself lo us across these phenomena." He further holds that 
these phenomena are to be dealt with by historical methods. He continues, 
and this is the expression with which we are especially interested r " Let 
criticism do its work. Upon ils completion there will still remain unde- 
bauble facts enough for Itie needs of religion." Ah, then, some facta are 
needful for religion ! There is an imaginable line, beyond which, if 
criticism should carry us in denial of the "historic phenomena" of Chris- 
tianity, religion would be no longer possible. 

The one thing needful for religion is a Saviour who is adequate lo the 
task which our human an and need put upon him. But how do we know 
that Jesus is such a Saviour? The "historic phenomena " form our warrant 
The Christian man has been in the habit of saying that the ground of our 
faith in the Saviourhood of Christ is that he was such a being, ajt eihibited 
in His birth, in His life, in His leaching, in His miracles, in His death, in His 
resurrection, in His ascension, as could do for us what we need to have 
done. But this warrant lies in the region of "historic phenomena." and 
we must wait for criticism lo do its work before we can be sure how many 
facts we may have. Von HQgel is sure that we shall have facts enough, 
but we should like to know what the warrant of this confidence is. The 
history of the negative criticism of the New Testament is no sufficient 
gnaranlee of this bappy issue. Had there been, daring past yean, notb- 
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ing bat radical criticism presented to the world, Christianity would have 
long since been bankrupt so far as "historic phenomena" are concerned. 
To mention Strauss again, the critic left not enough '* historic phenomena *' 
even for his own soul to find a resting place within the faith, and was 
obliged to surrender the name of Christian. The author of Supernatural 
Religion, who never had the courage to give a father to his attack upon the 
faith of his countrymen, left not enough historic phenomena to form any 
reasonable ground of assurance to one who would be a rational Christian. 
Faith was saved, under God, by patient, learned scholars of the *' Apologetic 
Camp '' such as Weiss, Tholuck, Godet, and Lightfoot who battled for the 
Christian facts and gained them back one by one until, from the ruins that 
Strauss left, we have come to the point that Hamack is constrained to 
admit that in its main outlines the life of Christ is bejrond the reach of 
question. And the points at issue in much of this controversy are, to be 
sure, historical phenomena, but phenomena with which essential Christianity 
is bound up, for the historic phenomena form a part of the revelation of the 
Son of God. What He is forms the vital essence of Christianity and what 
He is these things help us to know. If we give up the miraculous birth, the 
resurrection, the ascension of Christ, as nonessential to Christianity, have 
we left creditable witness to the facts, adequate to bear the strain of a belief 
in the Incarnation of the Son of God ? We might conceivably give up 
one, but the critical principle which takes one of them will make a clean 
sweep of them all. 

But is not our contention justified, that the birth statement must be 
studied first of all as a fact because if it is a fact, it is divine, and sacred, 
and essential ? The loftiest Christology, be it always remembered, is that 
which is true to all the facts. If this statement is correct, we are entitled 
to call the specific critical assault upon the birth narratives a failure because 
the critical presupposition which it demands carries the critic too far and 
lands him in an attack upon the New Testament documents all along the line. 

The bias under which this discussion has been conducted is well illustrated 
by Lobstein. In the note appended to his book, in which he furnishes a guide 
to the literature of the subject, he speaks of those who occupy the negative 
position as the '* historical and critical school,'' and of those who have 
defended the documents as belonging to the '< Apologetic Camp." He 
does not say, but most clearly implies that it would be impossible for a 
historical and scientific scholar to stray into the ** Apologetic Camp." 

There is no necessity of feeling hurt at such designations. Adjectives 
are cheap. But I am anxious to reach a definite and satisfactory conclusion 
as to what constitutes a historical and scientific criticism. It would seem, 
on general principles, that a historical and scientific criticism would be a criti- 
cism based upon documentary evidence, and candid and careful examination 
of all the facts ; a criticism free from prejudice and leading to some definite 
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conclusioai. It iiu aomeihing of ■ suiprise thai & (cboUr, who hms 
reached bTonble condusioDs upoo the ■utbenticit]> and anUiotilf of (he 
Infuicy it thereby Decessaiily excluded from the class of idnili&c and his- 
torical critics and parses into the "Apologetic Camp,' ' that expression mean- 
ing, I suppose, that lie is classed as a defender of the documents at an; cost 
to science nod history. Such an ariiitiaiy deiinitioD has its advantages, for 
without it some opponents of the Infancy nairatiTca might fail of recc^ni- 
lion on any other basis than their negative position as sdeatific and 
historical. Some of the theoretic vagaries indulged in by the negative 
fchool on this question of the Infitncy namtives almost surpass belief. 

Is Soltan, for example, " scientific and historical " when he takes it for 
granted that because in the year A. D., 66, Tiridales and cettwn Magiant 
came on a visit to the Emperor Ncra, that therefore, of necessi^, Matthew's 
account was an adaptation of that incident ? 

Is Schmiedel (See En. Bib., Art. Gospels) historical and sdenlificwben 
he cites the statement of Philo concerning the miraculous origin of the sons 
of promise without calling attention to the fact that such statements were 
purely and deliberately all^orical and so understood by all who were 
intelligent enough to become acquainted with his writings: or when he 
derives from the arguments of the apologist Joatin with a Jew, in the 
middle of the second century, after the connection of Christ's birth with 
the ImmaDuel passage had become fully established in Christian ihonght 
and the meaning of the passage had become the only disputed question, 
a theory as to the origin of the virgin birth from the passage, which must 
have taken place at least two generations earlier? 

Is Lobslein himself historical and scientific when he deftly evades the 
question of chronology which is the crucial difficulty of his whole theory of 
the origin of the vit^n birth statement? 

Is Beyscblag scientific when he admits a historic basis to the entire 
nexus of events recorded in the Infancy narratives, and without any adequate 
reason denies tbe reality of the miraculous birth itself, making of the 
narrative sober history with one wretched bit of mythological tinsel embroid- 
ered upon it ? 

Is Cootady scientific and historical when he not only makes the simple, 
direct, straightforward, historical narratives of the first and third Gospels 
an elaborate, subtle, Hebraized transformation, In every detail, of the Osiris- 
Isis Egyptian myth, but also, in order to fortify this grotesque theory makes 
tbe twofold Gospel narrative a derivative from the Pmtevangelium of James, 
which, practically every one else wlio has exer read it recogniies to be 

I'^ Rirtzenslein historical and scientific when he takes a ragged bit ol 
ili.in papyrus which cannot be Iiaecd farther back than the end of the 
id centtiry, with a corrupt text and meaningless narrative due evidently 
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to a complete doctrinil misanderstanding and makes it the iimnediate 
deriTative and representative of an older and more authentic document than 
our Gospels ; and derives the canonical narrative from this nameless and 
hypothetical document in the existence of which we have no sore ground 
of believing at all ? 

Is Cheyne scientific and historical when he repeatedly goes beyond the 
documentary evidence in the support of his theories ? He claims a defi- 
niteness for the Messianic expectation during the period immediately 
before the coming of Christ (p. 73), for which there is a conspicuous lack 
of documentary evidence, and he also alleges, in the absence of direct 
evidence, the existence of myths which are needed to account for a biblical 
statement in accordance with his theory. 

Is Che3rne critical and historical when he seriously urges a paralld 
like the following ? (Cf. pp. 88 and 106) : *' I will confine myself here to 
mentioning one remarkable traditional story which cannot very well be passed 
over, that of the Babylonian King Sargon of Agade, who fiourished 
about 3800 B. C? It is a legend of mythic origin, and represents the great 
king as having been bom of a poor mother in secret, and as not know- 
ing his father. There is reason to suspect that something similar was origi- 
nally said by the Israelites of Moses, and would it be strange if a similar 
account were given of the birth of Jesus Christ, the second Moses ? '* (P. 86.) 

This brilliant bit of parallelism suggests a question as to the necessity 
of going so far afield for analogies. This may be scientific and historical 
criticism, but to the uninitiated it looks far more like what Che3me de- 
scribes as a *' substitute for history addressed to the pious imagination." 
(P. 9».) 

The imagination seems to have had a more important part in the forma- 
tion of the theory than either the historical or scientific sense. 

But, the negative criticism, as has been intimated before, is open to 
attack in another way. It has issued in an inescapable tangle of mutual 
contradictions. It is, of course, necessary to remember the limits to the 
fair use of this argument. Bossuet's argument against the Reformation 
drawn from the Variations of Protestantism and George Henry Lewes' s 
argument from the History of Philosophy that philosophy is impossible, 
are alike open to the objection that they ignore all positive results, and 
treat only of differences of opinion without recognizing the solid element 
of unanimity which underlies the variations both of philosophy and of 
religion. But for the negative criticism of these documents we can make 
no such allowance. The critics differ not merely as to the interpretation 
of facts, but also as to the facts to be interpreted. They agree in nothing 
save dislike and depreciation of the documents. Their theories are 
mutually destructive. Let us take up a few details under this general 
statement 
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One tX the major ■foments of tlie o^)oiieiitt of the nwntiTei is thit 
the two ue in coumdiction. It is claimed that tbey caimot be reconoled. 
Lobstein affirms that they differ Id the leiy bond that aoitel them. I have 
urged that tliis coDtndicliDii it forced and attifidal, the reiult of bottilitf 
to the documeott, not the caoae of it 

O. Holtzmann sajs : ' " Between these two acconnti of Matthew and 
Lake, no coutradictioQ exists, eTen with regard to the localities there ta 
no reason to suppose any." With one stroke of the pen in this sentence 
the wtiter eiponges the work dl his predecessors in nndermining the tnut- 
wottluDess of these two nanatives. If the nanatiTea do not conflict, the 
<^^>aiition to them leceive* a checkmate and here is a critic who denie* (he 
authenticity of the narratiTei and does not belicTe in the miiBCotoaa bitthi 
bat who denjea the validity of the aigament drawn from alleged discrepan- 
oe*. Beyschlag, as has already been staled, admits a historical baut to 
the entire DanaliTe of the Infancy, and Holtimuin admits that there is no 
reason to qaeition the aubstantial historicity of the nairative of the Tiiit to 
Jerusalem at the age of twelve, both without apparently recognising the 
logical implicatioiu of this admission ai to the character of the docamentt 
noder discussion. 

But, of coarse, these are mere opinions and somewhat arbitrary ojunions 
at that. The contradiction goes fsr deeper (ban this. It appears in 
connection with Isa. vii, 14. This verse may be said to have played the 
part of Ihc protigomst in •Imnat all the theories which have been built (o 
account for the rise of the Infancy nairaCiTes. It is not loo niiich to say 
that from Strauss to Hicker, who writes in the February (1906) nmnber of 
Hilgenfeld's Journal (Zeitschrifl ftir wissenschSftlicheTheologie], that nine 
out often of these theories* absolutely require the assistance of Isa. fii, 14 in 
order to stand. 

It is interesting, therefore, to discover that Cheyne absolntely rejects the 
dse which has been made of this text by bis predecessors, including Prof. 
Hamack, whom he mentions by name. He claims that not only does the 
mistranslation (?) of Isa. vii, 14 fail to account for the idea of the viigin 
birth, but is itself a phenomenon to be accotuited for. 

He nrges that Isa. vii, 14 is useful for the purpose of accounting for the 
idea of the miraculous birth only as the part of the general theory of a 
Messiaoie " dogma," which controlled the apostolic interpretation of Jesns. 
Of this more hereafter, but at this poiot I wish to call attention to Canon 
Cheyoe's eiplanation of the use in Matt, i, XX of the Immanoel passage. 
He says : " As for the quotation in Matt, i, 13, it is perfectly nelt accounted 
for BS one of the subsidiary biblical proofs which were habitnslly sought 

' Life of Jesus. Eng. Tnns.. p. 85 . 

• As for example those of Keim, Lobstein, Soltau, Hamack, Contady, 
^BcyscUag, etc. 
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for by the eyangelists. The real supports of their statements were traditions 
of one kind and another, but their belief in the written word of prophecy 
led them to look for a justification of these statements in the prophetic 
Scriptures, and with this amount of justice, that sometimes the traditions 
and the prophecies had a common origin." He quotes with approTal 
" another scholar *' (Dr. A. Wright), who says : «• We cannot allow that 
this error gave rise to the doctrine. In this as in other cases where 

quotations from the Old Testament are introduced the quotation is 

later than the context (Synopsis Introd., p. xli). " ' 

By this sentence the vast majority of theories which the critics have 
elaborated with such patience and learning are thrown into ruin. 

Now let the reader place oyer against each other this statement of 
Cheyne's, in which Isa. vii, 14 is thrown aside and Hamack's statement in 
which the theory of heathen origin is dealt with in the same summaiy way, 
and the deep and fatal line of cleavage which runs through all of these 
explanations will be made manifest 

All conceivable theories which are made to account for the origin of 
these narratives as legends are compelled to resort either to Hebrew 
Messianism, or to Heathen Mythology. On the one hand, those whose eyes 
are open to the intensely Hebraic character of the narratives are compelled 
to reject at once the theory of heathen influence ; on the other hand those 
who realize that such a myth could never have grown up on Jewish soil 
are driven to heathenism for a probable source, while both theories are 
broken on the facts. 

Cheyne's theory attempts to dose this chasm by alleging heathen 
influences through Hebrew channels. He holds that the heathenism which 
appears in these narratives has already for a matter of decades been domes- 
ticated and Hebraized. This theory has its own difficulties as we have 
already seen. It must be admitted, however, that Cheyne and the German 
school whom he represents, notably Gunkel, are the only writers on the 
negative side of this question, who seem to have any adequate realization 
of the magnitude of the problem which they are attempting to solve. 
The mythological schools are justly open to the charge of wholesale 
credulity. The acceptance of much of their reasoning would compel one 
to hold that there is a very close analogy between a comet and a fox, both 
having long tails, but they do realize what they have to prove. And 
the burden which rests upon them is to show this : That there was in 
heathenism an ** international myth'" which by adoption in Hebrew 
Messianism, became a ** Christological dogma," ' having certain definite 
features, such as supernatural birth, resurrection, ascension, etc., which 
reappear in Christianity with the simple change of a personal application 
to the historic Jesus of Nazareth, by whom the dogma is filled out It 

I Cheyne, Bible Prob., pp. 194-5. • Cheyne. • GunkeL 
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teems to me to be necessary simply to rise abore the detaQt whtdi are 
mged in support of this extraordinary theory to a simple oatline of the 
theory itself in order to pronounce its final condemnation. In the first 
place, supposing that conceivably, tliis international myth of a wocld 
Redeemer with the startling details of birth, resurrection, ascension, etc, 
could be proved, so far from proving Christianity mythical it would simply 
serve to make mythology Christian. Keeping in mind that the moat 
distinctive thing in Christianity is Christ Himself, not the thhigs which hap- 
pened to Him, which are secondary in so far as they are revelations of a 
fact greater than themselves, it becomes at once evident that in this inter- 
national myth we have a world-wide foreshadowing of Christ compared 
with which, in vividness and power, the old theory of Messianic prophecy 
would fade into dimness. 

But the whole theory is beset with difficulties on all sides. It breaks, in 
both aspects of it, upon the multiplicity of incidental and contradictoiy 
details. The analytical genius of the great mythologists has been enabled 
to evolve out of the chaos of heathen mythologies a certain underiying 
unity, a system of far-reaching analogies. But is it conceivable that the 
uncritical mythological ages had any such conception of great and massive 
unities ? To the ordinary student, heathen mythology is one of the most 
laborious and wearisome of all forms of study. Most readers of church 
history, for example, skip many pages when they come to the subject of 
Gnosticism. It takes a mind of a peculiar order to be a mythologist, with 
patience to search for and hold and frame together remote resemblances. 
What a commanding, intellectual genius must have been among the dis- 
ciples, or their pupils, in order to choose out of the confusing welter of 
ancient heathen mythology just the details suited to set forth the earthly 
life of the Saviour of men ! To tell us that such a choice was made spionta- 
neously, by naive and untutored men, is mere child's play. Taking for 
example, the subject with which we are now dealing, the difficulty comes 
before us in all its cogency. The alleged supernatural births of heathenism 
are of all kinds and of all degrees, from the supernatural generation by the 
power of the sun god Ra in Egyptian lore to the descent in the bosom of 
a star of the posthumous heavenly child in Zoroastrianism. 

By what subtle process of elimination and choice was the precise mode 
of Jesus' birth attained ? The multiplicity of details brought forward in 
support of this theory has destroyed it. And this is equally true of Hebrew 
Messianism. The anxiety of Cheyne to postulate a development toward 
definiteness in pre-Christian Jewish Messianism which is not justified by 
the documentary evidence is explainable enough. He needs it for the sake 
of his theory. But the evidence is against the theory. A reading of the 
pre-Christian Jewish literature will convince any one not wedded to a 
that a definite, detailed Messianic expectation, with simple, uncon- 
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tndictoTj portrayal of a virgiD mother and » dinne cliild is not contained 
therein. It would pnzile one to find anjwhere aside from Iia. Tii, 14 and 
the verK in which the "growing up" of the branch in Iia.,cli. 53 isdesciibed 
Boypnuage m which the Meuiab ii ipoken of aia child ktall. Asa matter 
of demonstrable fact, the current Meuianic expectations of [he Jewi for a 
century or more belbre Chriat came, were inchoate and coafiDed. We 
have alieady dealt with this and need not take it up again. In a word 
Um intenutional mjtli, which is alleged to have been carried over into 
Judaism has do such definiteness either in outline or detail as to make it 
poisihle that it hai created the Giristian narratiTe. 

But, even yet, we are not through with the difficulties connected with 
this theory. On the baiii of the theory as stated by its adTocales there i> a 
synthesis to be made between the mytholt^y and the Messianism before 
anything consistent can be resolved. 

According to the theory the basic idea of the definite Mesdanism 
developed out of Dan. vii, 13, was the " Son of man." But the basic 
notions of the original mythology was the Son of God or of the gods. 
The Eupematnnlly begotten beings were creatures in whom the divine, not 
the human, was emphasized. Certainly in the Daniel passage — if the passage 
refers to a person at all — the emphasis is upon the haroui element, — a being 
like a son of man. The supernatural is not ignored, but thrown into the 
background. Here, then, we have a tianslbrmatian, which must be 
Bccoonted for. The notioa, out of which the mythoti^ca] ioteipietation 
of Jesus, if such we mutt call it, grew, was a sense of His unique, supreme 
divine ugnificance. What value to such thought would Dan. vii,t3have? 
In the Gospels themselves, the two ideas. Son of man, and Son of God, 
appear, bnt in inch pecnliai relationship ai to create one of the great 
problems of New Testament inteipretation. Tfaetitle "Sonofiun" istbe 
favorite self- lepresentation of Jesus, while the eipression " Son of God" was 
the expression used by the disciples. Now [he history of the interrelation 
of these two expressions is very interesting. This expression is used in 
Matthew thirty-two times, in Mark fifteen times, and in John twelve limes. 
Jesot used the title" Son of God" very seldom andtlien usually inspeaking 
of Himself as the Son, or accepting their designation and thus indirectly 
claiming it. Now, it is evident that the disciples were not under the 
influence of the passage from Daniel, else (hey would have used the title 
"Son of man." Ralber they drew the belief which they expressed in the 
words " Son of God " from the way in which Jesus spoke of the Father 
and from the gencnd tone of His life. It is evident that while Jesns con- 
stantly spoke of Himself as Son of man, making of it a Messianic title, the 
disciples did not consider it fitting that they should use it, prererriog the 
emphasis upon His divinity given them by the tille " Son of God." In other 
words, an almost complete sevennce ti maintained between the tttlet "Son 
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of nun" and "Son of God," mnd ihe disciples, suppcMcdl; under the 
iDfioence of Meuiuiiam created by Ihe Daniel paua^, do not Dse ibe 
phnse based apoo that paisige ; while Jetui Himself, wliose dainu tbey 
are supposed to haie exaggenled in the title " Sod of God," almost Dcrer 
Died ibai tide. 

The disciples then reached Ibeir conclusions as to the peiton of Christ, 
not in obedience to anjr myth-making tendency, but as necessny inference 
from what they saw in Jesus' life. Had ihey been myth-nulcinjr in the 
interests of His Dinnity they would never hare put on record, as coming 
from Jesus Himself, a phrase so open to a doubtful construction as the " Son 
of man," which, both to Enpeifidal thought and to deepei study, empha- 
sises the hnman element in His being. The transformation of the heMheo 
myth, if there was such a myth, in Daniel destroys its agnificance in 
this study, for it is separated entirely from any fbrmsIiTe influence in the 
faith of the disciples. 

The conclusion follows that if the heathen influence is not found in the 
pre-Christian documents, it is not to be looked for in the New Testament. 
The multiplication of instances of marrelous births among the heathen haa 
no significance unless « connection can be definitely established with the 
authoi^ of the Chrislion documents. The sea may be swanning with 
strange creatures, but this mailers liltle to him who Stands Upon the shore. 
Tbe fantasies of heathenism cannot explain documents written by men who 
are not accessible to bealben influences. 

In all Ihese theories, the neius between the heathen ideas and the nar- 
latives, which ihey are supposed to eiplain, is imaginary and not real. The 
attempt to connect tbe two cydei of thought breaks down. The latest 
advocate ' of this Protean and slippeiy theory allempts to bring the heathen 
hirtb-stories close to Ihe New Testament through Philo's allegories and the 
birth-wonders of the Old Testament. This is positively Ibe nearest 
approach of heathenism to the New Testament. Here, if anywhere, the 
bridge is to be built. But in order to form the connection, Hlcker is 
forced to make a number of statements which not only cannot be proved, 
but seem to me capable of emphatic disprocJ. 

In the first place, after saying what is unquestionably true, that to pure 
Jewish feeling the birth- relationships taught in the heathen myths were a 
horror, be stales that in tbe period immediately preceding Ihe birth of 
Christ there was no longer any pure Jewish feeling. I hold thai Ihis last 
Btatemenl is as incorrect as the former statement is correct. That pure 
Jewish feeling had wholly departed from Israel is surely a reckless state- 
ment, which the history of the period fails to confirm. Most cogent 
^iost it is furnished by Ihe Infancy documents Ihem'ielvej. 
will you find, even in the Old Testament, more thorough aod 
' Hiicker, referred to above. 
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genaine Jeari thai) the gnMp of people, who tie brooEht tc^elhei bj the 
InfancjiuuTRtives; and where will jon find purer Jewiih feeUDg tban 
breathei in the titmtivei thenuelvei? Evor ^^* °^ *'"*** beantifiil 
stories contradicts the i^Blwn*" th>t pore Jewidi feeUngs had mniihed 
from Israel. 

The second sulement of Hftcker's which is open to seriotu quettion is 
that in the Mcxtianic expectations of the Jewish Apocalyptic, this heathen 
fantasy of supernatural birth played, " as it were, firA violin." What is the 
ducomenlaiy foundation for this extraordinary stalemeot ? After a careful 
study of Apocalyptic literature, I hare failed to find any other foundation 
for it than some references to a sudden and miraculous nuuiifcstation of the 
Messiah, but of a miraculous birth from a human mother, 1 find not so 
much a* a hint. HIcker refers to the Ha^adic adommeat of the life of 
Hoses and Philonian parables, both of which are nielesi for the purpose, 
and then by an extraordinary exbitution of mental agility, he lands npon 
theconcluHon that it is Teryposuble that the Tirgin birth was a Judaic 
Messianic dc^ma. If this be so, Justin's argument with Trypho take* a 
strange and nnacconntable turn, for the question ought not to have been 
whether the passage in Isaiah really means thai the Messiah should be vii^ii 
bom, but the purely historical question whether Jesus was thus bom or not. 
Can any one, on the basis at this lament of a Mesuanic dogma of the 
virgin birth, account for the companti*e silence of the New Testament on 
the subject 7 ' 

A third statement of tucker's which is open to question is that the 
transition from the birth-stories of the Soru of Promise to the virgin 
birth was but a single step. This statement cannot be supported. The 
difference between these two notions is not a step, great or small, but the 
transition from one world of thought into another utterly difierenL It >• 
not a step, bat a chasm. The gift of children in response to prayer, to two 
parents who have hitherto been disappointed, is one thing ; the conception 
of a child by the immediate creative activity of an unseen and spiritual God 
is quite another. As we have hitherto contended, the disciples lacked the 
initiative to pass over this great distance. Moreover, the motive for pasung 
it is lacking. There is no reason for anppowng that the Jews would con- 
sider birth from a virgin more honorable than birth from a married woman, 
while they certainly could not be blind to the difficulty and danger of the 



In short, Hftcker's attempt to bridge the chasm between heathenism and 
the New Tesiament is a rope of sand. It cannot bear its own weight, let 
alone the weight of the theory which it is supposed 10 sustain. 

Moreover, all these argnments aside, there is one further consideration 
which ought to be very carefully canvassed. Is Christianity a syncretism ? 
> See Steele, Heth. R. Jan. iSgs. 
SO 
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Id snswerinK this question, I wiA to quote do len an anthoritj than 
Faiifaaim. In his great work on the Plulosofdi; of the Oiiiitiaii Religion 
(pp. 517 ff.), he say«: "Strictlr tq^eaking, religiona are not mwl«, (tuj 
grow; for growth is the pnces* which life fallows whea it boildi np as 
organisni for iu own inhabitation and enlargement. Opposed to growth ii 
the process we maj call contriTance or mannfactore, which is represented 
in religion hf sy n cre tism, by the consdons selection and adjustment of old 
materials to create a new cult or system. Now this process has been koown 
ID both ancient and modem times, the age in which Chiistianjty was bom 
being poTticulailj luniliat with it. There were Romans who affected to 
think of the East as religions and wise, of Egypt as renerable and myde- 
rions; and it became * Roman fashion to seek from the stnnge deities and 
rites of the Orient rei^enishment for the exbansted native soorce* of inspi- 

" BdI Syncretism in religion, like eclecticism in philosophjr, is • agn of 
decadence, for it creates nothing that onlliTei the age or colerie that gare 
it birth. It signifies that mind, fallen into conscious impotence and hope- 
lessness, has tnmed its back upon the fiiture and its face lo the past ; and 
despairing of producing or achieving aa]^ng, baa begun to call apaa 
Tanished men and systems for principles which may help it to live. The 
mood is, as a rule, self-conscious and cynical as well as despondent, and so 
tbe formuiz it borrows, it builds usually to the music of a Itttle disdainfiil 
and finical criticism, into a house of consolation and amusement racier than 
a temple of truth and worship. 

*• The last religion we could describe as ■ syncretism is the Christian, 
and that for many reasons, tboDgh it will be enongh to mention here two : 
(a) lis founders were too completely ignorant of other theologies and 
philosophies to be affected by them ; and (b) it was not an articulated 
skeleton, but a living organism carrying within itself the principle of life. 

" Thi« does not mean that it was without relationship to the past, (or 
without the persons, ideas, customs and influences it ioheriled, it never 
could have been ; nor that it was isolated from the present, for if it had 
been untouched by living forces, it could not have reached living men. 
But it means that it behaved as a living being behaves, who, while the issue 
of a long ancestry, yet grows by transmuting into his own substance the 
matter his own environment supplies. In other words, the religion grew 
because it lived, and ii lived because it carried within it an imminent and 
architectonic idea, which governed it, and yet was essentially its own. 
That idea was the belief il held concerning Jesus Christ, which double name 
denoted at once the historical person who was the first Christian and the 
transcendental ideal which bod transformed God and religion, man and 

I That qnctelinn li the evidence of religion* decadence, the dgn of tbe 
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closing of an era, not its beginning, is capable of the most abundant illus- 
tration and proof. That Christianity, the most potent and revolutionary 
faith that ever entered the world, should be touched at the very beginning 
of its triumphant career with this mark of senility is unbelievable. The 
story of the birth of Christ is no heathen notion adhering to the New 
Testament, but a vital and consonant element in the portrayal of the unique 
Person in whom Christianity consists. The miraculous conception, and 
the normal birth and childhood of Jesus, indicated both His unity with 
our humanity and His transcendence in it as the " ideal which has trans- 
formed God and religion, man and history. *' 

We quote again from the same author a striking and truthful description 
of the Infancy narrative and its relationship to the rest of the Gospel. 
''They (the Evangelists) inherited an august conception of Deity, the 
least anthropomorphic, the most untouched by human passion, weakness, 
or mutability, known to antiquity ; and to represent this God as the Father 
of Jesus, without degrading or undeifying Him, was a literary task of the 
xarest delicacy and difficulty. In the mythical age of Greece, it had been 
easy to imagine men as the sons of Zeus, and Zeus as the father of gods 
and men ; but the more the mythical age receded, the more its crude images 
and grotesque dogmas grew distasteful to the Greek intelligence, which 
refined deity by making Him too abstract to stand in real or concrete rela- 
tions with men. 

And what philosophy had done for Greece, the monotheistic passion did 
for Israel ; with the result that the more Jehovah was exalted, the greater 
became His distance from man, and the less could the sons of God be con- 
ceived as mixing with the daughters of men. The sublimest things are 
the most easily made ridiculous, the most sacred can be most utterly pro- 
faned. And if any one had been asked beforehand to describe the 
probable action of the idea of Jesus as the Son of the Most High on the 
idea of God, would he not have drawn a dismal picture of Majesty low- 
ered into dust, spiritually coarsened and materialized, and reason humbled 
by being carried back into that twilight of intelligence when as yet gods 
were indistinguishable firom men ? But the result is exactly the opposite. 
The supernatural birth is touched with a most delicate hand, and has no 
essential feature in common with the mythical theogonies which earlier 
ages had known. The marvelous thing is not that we have two birth 
stories, but that we have only two > ; and that they occupy so small, so in- 
cidental, so almost negligible a place in the New Testament as a whole." ' 
From this statement, one can see how utterly impossible it is in view of its 

1 The importance of this statement ought not to be overlooked. In all heroic 
myths, birth wonders are multiplied in great numbers. See e. g.^ Jackson : 
Life of Zoroaster, chap, iii, pp. 33-35. 

> FhiL Chr. ReL, p. 348 t The whole section ought to be read. 
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ipiritnil falne to Mpaimte (he biith nunUiTe Imm the refl of the New 
Testunent. It is inbeientlr IiwinoDioa* with the reit of the poitnit ; it 
wu diawn nndei the tame genenl influence uid inspintion. 

Once more, (he attkck npon the Infancj secCioii is irak bum the doc- 
trinal point of view. I have tried to be vei; caieful thionghont thil book 
to 1*7 no more stteu upon the miraculoui birth than beiongi to it as one 
of the hiitoric facts in the earthly life of Jenu. It is one of the itenu in 
the poitraitnre of Him which in iU totalitj' foims the bans of our faith. 

In much of the controversial literature on this subject, the distinction is 
sharply drawn between the piinur; importance of the great doctrine of 
the Incarnation, and the secondary importance of the miraculous birth al 
conslitnting merely the mode of its accomplishment The Incarnation i* 
essential, the miraculoos birth is noo-essential. Now to long aa odc ii 
content b> hold the Incarnation as a general fact and refute* to think npon 
the question of the mode of itt accomplishment, it is pottible to treat die 
birth as a negligible factor But (he instant one allows the mind to reflect 
npon the question of the mode of the Incamatioa, the importance of the 
birth becomes at ooce appaient. As a matter of eipenence, it is impnasible 
to remain in ■ pernuneni condition of suspended jadgemeet as to the mode 
by which the Incarnation waa accomplished. 

Historically, there seem to be but two allcmatives. The rejection of the 
Infancy narratives and the miraculous birth with the implication that the 
life of Jesus was miraculous throughout and that His sonship to God was 
unique from the beginning seems, logically, or at least historically, to issue 
in the dating of His Sonship and Divinity at the Baptism. This was the 
view of Cerinthus. This also is the view of Soltau, and Prof. Consen has 
given the opinion new currency by the astonishing theory that the 6ist 
appearance of the Logos was at the Baptism when Jesus was a grown man 
thirty years of age and Ibe Lord said ; lliis day have I begotten thee.' 

Is it conceivable (hat the life of Jesua should be divided into two parts, 
one of which should be non- miraculous throughout, the other inaugurated 
and carried forward by miracle ? Is it conceivable that an absolutely new 
beginning should be made in the life of Jesus at the Baptism ? It it con- 
ceivable that such a career ss that of Jesus between the Baptism and the 
Ascension could have been accomplished without any foreglcams, any 
indications to Himself or to others of the career which was in store for 
Him? Did the voice from heaven fall upon ears altogether unprepared 
by anything distinctive and peculiar in His previous experience and His 
consciousness of relalionsbip to (jod ? 

But this is not the whole of the contradiction. This theory binds to- 
gether in nnnaturnt union a non-miraculous and a miraculous bnng, a 
^Immanistic and a divine Christ. Il is unscripdiial, for it describes a man 
Corraen In Gottingischegelebrte Aniiegen, 1899, pp. 310 K 
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becoming God, not God becoming a man. It is illogical because if Jesus 
was the Son of God sent into the world at the Baptism, He was also the 
Son of God sent into the world an hour or a year or thirty years before the 
Baptism. He was the same person from the beginning to the end of His 
life. The Messianic career of Jesus began at the birth ; the Messianic 
consciousness of Jesus was a matter of continuous growth from the dawn 
of consciousness to the full orbed glory of that dedicatory hour at the 
Jordan ; the Messianic Person of Jesus was the same throughout His en- 
tire life. Before the Baptism, Jesus was the Messiah, in preparation and 
obscurity ; after the Baptism He was the Messiah acknowledged and at 
work, but both before and after the Baptism, He was the Son of God set 
apart by every implication of His being to the Messiahship. The tree is 
in the germ. If we could have a complete life history of it, we should 
see one phase of growth opening into another continuously — the unfolding 
in a vital process of what was enfolded from the beginning. So it must 
have been in the career of Jesus. His entire life from the beginning to 
the close must have been one and the same. If He was the incarnation 
of the Eternal Son of God, that incarnation must have been coterminous 
with His life. If His person was ever miraculous, it must have been mi- 
raculous throughout The miracle was concealed until the manifestation 
at the Jordan, but it was none the less real. The voice from heaven said 
to Him, **Thou art my Son, in Whom I am well pleased." ^ Does anyone 
seriously contend that at that moment Jesus became the Son of God? 
Obviously the voice acknowledged the Sonship of Jesus tested by obedi- 
ence and sacrifice through the hidden years. 

In the narrative of the wedding at Cana, it is said : << This beginning of 
His signs did Jesus in Cana of Galilee, and manifested His glory" — that is, 
unveiled His character. Is it believable that the divine quality of His life 
thus manifested dates merely from the Baptism ? 

My contention is that this theory which dates the divine origin of Jesus at 
the Baptism divides His life into inconsistent sections and undermines the 
entire doctrine of the Incarnation by giving us two different persons, and 
two different lives, one before and one after the Baptism. ' This is altogether 

> The variant reading, " This day have I begotten thee," is too obviously an 
echo of Psa. ii, 7, to be of any authority. 

* " In the evolution of the doctrine of the Incarnation in early Christian The- 
ology, it was made evident that the union of the preexistent Son of God 
with humanity could not have taken place at any time after birth, whether at 
the Baptism, the presentation in the temple, the birth itself, or at any other 
conceivable time. It must have been before birth and in the conception 
itself. . . , The philosophical diflficulties which beset the doctrine of the vir- 
gin birth do not concern the virgrin birth in particular, but the Incarnation in 
general. Indeed, the doctrine of the virgin birth seems the only way of over- 
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UuatU&ctorr. TheMe«Uluhip<rfJe*Di resdesin Hupenoo. Tbeper- 
(on wts nude known in the life. Tlie life tnoit h«*« b«« one ud Utt 
Mine throughool. Whethei one believes in the at&temcnti of the IduKf 
nxntiTci or iKit> fDinethiiiK ikin to their centnl ifEnnition nuut be poa- 
tokted in bumonj with the rest of Hii life. It ii perfectly logical to denj 
the miracnlous in the life of Jem* u a whole, including biith, iMprimi, 



It ii perfectlj coniiitent and lopcal to tay that concenung the period 
anterior lo the Baptism we have no authentic infbnnation, and most be om- 
tent with what we know of the mature life of Jestu. 

It ii coTuiRent and logical to hold the nincnliHit bitth at the natmral and 
fitting inauguration of the miraculous life. It is nestfaer contistent nor lo^cal, 
critical nor historical, to affinn an ordinaiy birth and childhood ai comtitn- 
ting the poson c^ One who carried forward a miraculous miuistcT. This ii 
one of the halfwaj positions with which histmy deals so severe!;.' 

In two ways the logical faculty has avenged itself. Many have been 
driven to an abandonmEni of the miraculous altogether, combining nndei 
one consistent mythical or allegoHcal Category alt delineation* of the sape^ 
human Messiah. Others have been compelled to adopt the lheoi7 of a 
miracolous biith, though with the subudiuy igency of Joseph, to acconnt 
for Ac unique sanctity of Je*u*. This theoiy, which has been referred to 
several times in the text, labors under the double difficulty of affirming the 
coming the chief difficulties, ir the preeiislent Son of God became incar- 
nate by ordinary generation, we could not escape the conclusion thai a buman 
individual person was begolteo. The Incarnation would Iheo not be a real in- 
camalioi). but an inhabilation of Jesus by the Son ofGod, with two disdoct per- 
sonalities, that of the preeiistent Son of God. and that of the begotten son of 
Joseph. Nestorianism could not be avoided. Such a merely external union 
of the divine Son with a human individual could not accomplish human sal- 
vation, as the Christian Church has always clearly seen. If the Son of God 
only inhabited the man Jesus, He might save that man, but how could He 
accomplish the salvation of the human race? Such an inhabilalion of the Son 
ofGod would not differ in principle from the indwelling of the divine Spirit in 
a man. The man Jesus would be a prophet, a hero, a great exemplar, but 
not the Saviour of mankind. He might be ihe last and greatest of the heroes 
of faith, but not God incarnate. Only a God-man who bad taken human 
nature into organic union with Himself and so identified Himself with the 
human race as to become the common man, the second Adam, the head of 
the race, could redeem thr race. The doctrine of (he virgin birth gives such 
a God-man, Natuml generation could not possibly give us such a God-man. 
Therefore, the doctrine of the virgin birth is essential to the Integrity of the 

tas the Incarnation is lo the doctrine of Christ and Christian 
C A, Briggs, flf. J. Rnitw, June. 1906, 
dru. Vit>B<^Goia»itkt Wtrld.p. loa 
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snpernatund in Jesus' birth while nixming counter to the only docnmentaiy 
evidence which we possess on the subject It really amounts to the d priori 
assumption that a miraculous birth could take place in one way only. It 
also destroys the symbolic value of the event by making it a secret act of 
God for which there can be no visible evidence. 

But its real significance here lies in the fact that it constitutes a most 
striking confession of weakness. It means that an adequate and historic 
Qiristology which is true to all the facts cannot do without a miraculous 
birth. In short, and this is the gist of the whole matter, in this controversy 
concerning the birth of Christ, two fundamentally different Christologies are 
grappling for supremacy. 

According to one, a human Jesus of Nazareth, by some process of apothe- 
osis, became the Messiah of Israel and the Saviour of the world. Accord- 
ing to the other interpretation, the Eternal Son of God became incarnate by 
birth of the virgin ; by a voluntary self-impoverishment entered the world 
as a child and lived as the Son of man. 

Which one of these two interpretations is that of the men of the New 
Testament, there can be no question. 

Since, therefore, the affirmative or negative position on the subject of the 
birth of Christ involves so much of vital importance, the specific attack upon 
the Infancy narrative, apart j&om the rest of the Goqid, must be pronounced 
a failure. 
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NOTE B 

THE ORIGIN AND PUBUCATION OF THE INFANCY NARRATIVES 

A COMPARATIVE STUDY 

It is the purpose of this note to gather up and combine the scattered 
items of evidence as to the origin and circulation of the birth narratives. Since 
these narratives have been the object of q)ecific assault our present task is 
simply to exhibit their standing relative to other documents of the New 
Testament As there are many rival theories in the field as to the number, 
character, and composition of these documents it is to be noted that the con- 
clusions of this note are not bound up with any one of these theories. It 
is purely a comparative study. To begin with, as has already been stated, 
the textual standing of the narratives is unimpeachable. The attempts 
which have been made to disintegrate the nairatives or to separate them 
from the rest of the Gospels has been a signal failure. In every main state- 
ment they stand attested by the best manuscripts — with such unanimity that 
we have a right to affirm that in their present form they belonged to the 
written Grospels and were circulated with them from the beginning. 

In addition to this, in style, point of view, and literary purpose both 
narratives belong to the Gospels in which they are found. (See Weiss : In. 
to N. T., Eng. Tr., 1889, vol ii. p. 277, note.) It has been noted that even 
in the matter of the Matthean genealogy the author has worked in accord- 
ance with the ruling ideas of the Gaspel (see H. B. D. , vol iii, p. 302 
L. Cf. also Weiss above, p. 273).* 

In the case of Luke, we note that almost every conspicuous feature of the 
Gospel as a whole is exhibited in the Infancy secrion, (cf. Simcox, Writers 
of N. T., pp. 19-22. See Plummer, Com. on Luke, J 6, pp. xvi-lxvii. 
We are thus led at once to the position that the Infancy narratives have a 
right to share in the confidence extended to the Gospels in which they are 
found. So far, there is not the slightest ground for questioning their authority 
or value. 

Passing now to the documents which are supposed to underlie the present 
written Gospels of Matthew and Luke, we seek an answer to the question : 
What are the standing, characteristics, and history of the docimients underly- 

^ For a thorough study of the unity of the section see Machen, Pr. Rev., 
Jan., 1906. 
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ing the Damttiyes of the birth of Christ ? We are met at once with the state- 
ment that the Infancy narratiTes were not contained in the *' Primitive 
Gosper*; f. t.^ the conmion. document lying back of the three Sjnopdsts. 
Weiss gives only one reason for not placing the Infancy narratives in this 
document In the same note referred to above, he says : *' That they 
(chaps. I and II ) cannot indeed belong to the Apostolic ground work of the 
Gospel, since the author evidently did not know that the parents of Jesus 
dwelt originally in Nazareth (ii, 22 ff.), was already perceived by Eich- 
hom and Bcrtholdt." 

The argimient is, of course, that if the author of the section had access 
to a primitive document of the Infancy he would have known (on the sup- 
position that the document embraced the facts stated both by Matthew and 
Luke) that the family of Joseph had lived fonnerly at Nazareth and returned 
to their old home after the birth of Jesus at Bethlehem. 

The argument is far from convincing. As has already been pointed out, 
what Matthew says about the cause for the return to Nazareth is in no 
possible contradiction with a former residence in Galilee. The account 
does not say that Joseph did not formerly reside in Nazareth. It does 
imply, of course, that he did not return to Nazareth on account of that 
former residence. 

It does not come within the scope of his narrative to mention that former 
residence. Indeed there is reason to suppose that the evangelist would 
have preferred to omit reference to that fact if he could. Why it should be 
inferred that he did not know about it, I fail utterly to see. The writer is 
interested in the train of causes which brought about the permanent residence 
of Jesus in Nazareth, and made Him known to His contemporaries as a 
Nazarene. All the conditions of Matthew's narrative would be abundantly 
fulfilled if an intention on the part of Joseph to settle at Bethlehem upon 
his return from Egypt was thwarted by the warning which sent him to 
Nazareth. This argument of Weiss is not sufficient to cut off the Infancy 
narrative from the Primitive Gospel. 

Another reason has been urged in favor of this idea which has far greater 
cogency. It is said (by Wilkinson : Early Hist Gospels, Mac., p. 14) : " The 
narrative of our Lord's birth would for obvious reasons be kept secret, and 
the evidence seems to show that it had no place in the Logia." The 
earlier part of this we shall consider more closely a little later. For the 
present, let us take for granted that the statement concerning the absence of 
the I nfancy narrative from the primitive source is true. This being granted the 
question arises : What was the nature of this document, and what did it con- 
tain ? It is of course impossible to be perfectly certain as to the contents of 
a document which we have never seen except in combination with other 
documents, but by general consent we may safely consider certain conclu- 
nons as reasonably assured. The Priu.itive Gospel (to take Dr. B. Weiss'! 
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interpretation of it) consisted of a loosely connected series of apostolic 
memorabilia, banning with the baptism of John and ending with the 
word of Jesus concerning the woman who anointed Him in the boose of 
Simon the Leper. This document was drawn up, perhaps, by Matthew to 
serve as an aid to memory, and perhaps as a manual of catechetical 
instruction. The probability seems to be that it was written in Aramaic 
and circulated from Jerusalem sometime in the sixties of the first century (see 
JoUey, Synoptic Problem^ Macmillan, 1893, for a convenient summary of 
the subject. Jolley bases his work on Weiss and gives a restoration of the 
P. G. Cf. Weiss, In. N. T., vol. ii, p. 227). 

This document is supposed to be a conmion source from which all three 
Synoptic Gospels are in part drawn. It is to be noted here with distinct 
emphasis that this document did not contain any account of the birth, the 
death, or the resuirection of Jesus. The purpose of the document was to 
furnish inquiring Jews with evidence of the Messiahship of Jesus. The 
aim was didactic and not biographical. The absence of any account of tfie 
passion and resurrection is accounted for by the fact that such an omission 
" is natural enough in a writing primarily intended for the Christians of 
Judaea, some of them witnesses of the Crucifixion, and all, probably, familiar 
with the incident of the Saviour's Judaean ministry, as well as with the 
events immediately preceding and following the Passion, especially when 
we remember that the author had no intention of writing a biogn4}hy."^ 

The total disappearance of this primitive Gospel as a separate document 
is accounted for on the ground that a Gospel which contained no account 
of the birth, death, or resurrection of the Saviour would possess little 
interest for later generations of Christians (Jolley, Ibid, p. 89). Sofrur, 
then, the narratives of the Infancy stand upon precisely the same ground as 
the narratives of the Passion and Resurrection. Both are lacking and 
apparently much for the same reason (1. ^,, being aside from the purpose of 
the document) from the Primitive Gospel. 

Jolley is the advocate of an elaborate documentary theory of the origin of 
the Synoptic Gospels. He assigns the entire life of Christ to various 
sources, traditional information obUined by the author himself, Mark's 
Gospel, the Primitive Gospel and the lost Ebionite Gospel. Jolley says : 
** Such a scheme can at best be only approximately accurate, for the authors, 
though often copying from, have usually modified the passages based in 
their written sources, and have at times so combined their written sources 
both with one another and with independent and, as it would seem, not 
always trustworthy tradition, as to render a perfect analysis impossible 
(p. 114).'' Had he added that a perfect analysis is unattainable also becaose 
occasionally the critic's acumen fails, the above statement would have been 
the gainer both in truth and modesty. 

1 Jolley, Syn. Prob., p. 74, 
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Taking as a working basis, Jolley's Analysis, onr present task is to ascertain 
the relatiye authority of the passages with which he classes the Infancy sec- 
tions. Be it said at once that Luke's narrative (Lk. ii, 3-52) he assigns 
to the ** lost '' Ebionite Gospel which he defines as a document *< written for 
Jewish-Christian readers, and presented traces of those doctrines which at a 
later time and in a more developed form were called Ebionite." This 
document he takes to be the primitive precursor of the second century 
Apocryphal Gospel of the Hebrews. It will thus be seen that Luke^s narra- 
tive goes back to a primitive Hebrew-Christian document. 

Matthew's narrative is classed with passages due to the evangelist, and 
gathered from traditional sources. These passages aggregate three hun- 
dred and thirty-six verses, nearly one ninth of the entire Synoptic material. 
Making an analysis of these we find (x) that in many instances the assign- 
ment to a separate source cannot be allowed to stand. It destroys the sense, 
breaks up the connection, and leaves both the passage removed and the con- 
text without meaning. In order to test the validity of this criticism let the 
reader examine Jolle/s analysis of the fifth chapter: Verses I and 2 are 
assigned to tradition; 3-9 to the Primitive Gospel ; 10 to tradition; ii~22 
to P. G.; 23, 24 to tradition ; 25-28 to P. G.; 29, 30 to tradition; 31^40 
to P. G.; 41 to tradition; 42-48 to P. G. 

Of these I and 2 are introductory and practically paralleled in Mark iii, 
13, but may be allowed to stand as the evangelist's own note ; verses 3-9 
are assigned to the Primitive Go^>el while 10 goes to tradition and ii~22 
to P. G. But verses 1 1-22 carry out the same idea as 10, and the state- 
ments are paralleled in Luke vi, 20-23, which the author assigns to the 
Primitive Gospel. It would not be unallowable to assign even disconnected 
sentences in such aphoristic speech as this sermon to different documents 
on the ground of the lack of immediate connection, but here he has separated 
closely connected sentences. Take another instance. Verses 23 and 24 
are cut off from what precedes and what follows, but verses 22 and 23 are 
grammatically connected, and verse 25 is logically connected with 24. Cer- 
tainly, whatever may be done with the rest of the verses, 24 and 25 ought 
not to be separated. Again, verses 25 to 28 are assigned to the Primitive 
Gospel, while 29 and 30, connected closely in thought with 28, are assigned 
to tradition. In addition to this verse 25 and 26 join closely with 23 and 
24, and are totally different in theme from the passage 27f. Verse 41 is 
thrust in between two passages (31-40, and 42-48). It would be perfectly 
safe to challenge any one to exhibit any dislocation of thought between 
verses 40 and 41, and between 41 and 42f, such as for example is clearly 
apparent between verses 37 and 38. Now it is not affirmed that these 
verses do not come from separate sources, but attention is called to the fact 
that the assignment is open to objection at every step. A careful study of 
Jolley's whole scheme is enough to convince any one that the assignment 
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to ▼arious documents ii an exceedingly difficult and precarious undertaking 
(cf. Mark iii, 13-17; it, ia-i6 with Jollej's scheme, p. 114). (2) In 
many instances the passages are paralleled in Mark's Gospel as well as in 
Luke's. In some instances the wording is slightly changed while the idea 
is evidently deriTcd from the conmion source. Cf. Matt iv, 23-25 with 
Mark i, 39 ; Matt Tiii, 17 with Mark i, 32?; Matt ix, 36 with BAark Ti, 
34; Matt. X, 17, 18 with Mark xiii, 9 ; Matt x, 39 with Mark viii, 35 ; 
Matt xii, 31-37 with Mark iii, 22 in connection with Jolley's scheme. (3) 
Most of the passages placed by Jolley in the class with the Infancy narra- 
tive are self-authenticated by peculiarities of thought and style as belong- 
ing to the genuine Goq)el. See Matt t, 25-28 ; ibid 41 ; vi, 1-6 ; xvi, 
17-19; xviii, 1^22; xx, 1-19 ; xxi, 28-32; xxiii, 1-3. Concerning the 
teachings and incidents recorded in these passages there is very litde qiiea- 
tion as to their validity and authority. 

While we are upon this subject it might be well to compare with the In- 
fimcy narratives two really suspicious passages, the authenticity of which 
has been seriously questioned. One of these is the ending of the Gospel 
of Mark (xvi, 9-20), the other the account of the woman taken in adultery 
and brought to Jesus (Jno. viii, i-ii). As to the former, it is well known 
that there are two endings to the Gospel of Mark. The longer ending is 
found in the regular versions — a shorter ending at the eighth verse in 
many manuscripts. The external evidence is divided — ^the preponderance 
of authority being against the passage. The internal evidence is also 
rather unfavorable. It does not seem to fit the rest of Mark's GospeL 
As Dr. Hort put it : *• It is a condensed fifth narrative of the Forty Days." * 
Nevertheless, it is quite impossible to throw this section out altogether. 

As Jolley says (Syn. Prob., p. 112) •'There is, however, a small but by 
no means insignificant minority who maintain that they are an integral part 
of the Gospel; whether spurious or not the disputed verses are very 
ancient If not genuine, they must have been added early in the second 
century, for they were certainly known to Irenaeus and probably to Justin 
Martyr." 

Contrast with this the standing of the Infancy narratives with textual 
authority unanimously favorable and with a manifest history that puts them 
well within the first century. 

The other disputed passage is of a different kind. John viii, i-i 1 is, 
textually speaking, a floating passage. The place and order of this incident 
present an unsolvable enigma. It is sometimes placed in the eighth chi^ter, 
sometimes at the end of the Gospel, and sometimes in Luke's narrative. It 
is evidentiy a fugitive piece. It is missing from some of the best manu- 
scripts and ancient versions and was looked upon as suspicious from a very 

^See /f. ^. D„ vol. iii, pp. 25 if Art Gos. of, Mark. 
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early day. There are arguments on the other side, of course (see Famur L. 
C, vol. ii, p. 61, note), and it will always remain a problem. 

Against the authenticity of the passage as a part of John's Gospel, Eders- 
heim (L. and T. J. M., vol. ii, p. 163, note) presents an argument which 
would seem to destroy the authority of the incident altogether as a part of 
the authentic Gospel. He says : " That a woman taken in the act of 
adultery should have been brought before Jesus (and apparently without the 
witnesses to her crime) ; that such an utterly un Jewish, as well as illegal 
procedure should have been that of the ' Scribes and Pharisees * ; that such 
a breach of law, and of what Judaism would regard as decency, should 
have been perpetrated to < tempt ' Him, or that the scribes should have 
been so ignorant as to substitute stoning for strangulation as the punish- 
ment for adultery ; lastly, that this scene should have been enacted in the 
temple, presents a very climax of impossibilities.*' Nevertheless, in spite 
of all these undoubtedly serious objections the passage in question has al- 
ways held its own, and will probably continue to hold its own as a part^of 
the Crospel narrative, for this simple reason. It presents a perfectly inimi- 
table picture of the character and attitude of Christ It may be that John 
did not write it ; it may be that in some measure the narrative has become 
confused and distorted, yet that it presents an authentic revelation of the 
Lord, the vast majority of people will continue to believe. 

Once more, making comparison, we see how strong and unassailable is 
the standing of the Infancy narrative. If the story of the woman can 
authenticate itself against such objections, external and internal, how much 
more firm is the position of the Infancy narratives against which no such 
arguments can be drawn. 

Jolley's scheme represents one method of solving the Synoptic prob- 
lem. We have found a place for the Infancy narrative among the 
documents attributed to tradition, the vast majority of which are per- 
fectly well authenticated portions of the narrative. In order to reach 
some more definite conclusions, we shall next review briefly a totally 
different method of accounting for the three Gospels. Dr. Arthur Wright 
lays far greater emphasis upon oral teaching as a mode of preserving and 
transmitting the Gospel tradition. In our judgment his work (Com. of Four 
Gospels, Macmillan, 1890) is nearer a correct representation of the actual 
facts than Jolley's. 

As to the difference between the two theories on the subject of docu- 
mentary and oral tradition, Plurnmer rightly calls attention to the fact that 
*' the difference between oral tradition and a document is not great when 
the oral tradition has become stereot3rped by frequent repetition.*' ^ 

Nevertheless, the fact that much of the Gospel teaching was given for 

1 Plummer, Com. on Luke, \ 3, p. zxiiL 
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some time in the form of oral memory lessons, must be given due weight in 
accounting for the written Gospels. 

In brief outline Wright's theory is as follows: Mark was a catechist 
who wrote down, after Peter's death, the memoirs which he had been 
teaching. After the separation of Paul and Barnabas, the latter with Mark 
sailed to Cyprus where they lived and taught in retirement They were 
thus out of the reach of all later developments of doctrine. Peter's memoirs 
were practically the sum of Mark's knowledge and teaching. 

As Mark was the instructor of the Greek catechists, the author of the 
First Gospel and Luke must have been his pupils. Mark's arrangement 
of the memoirs was symmetrical rather than chronological. 

The bulk of the S3moptic Gospels consists of three cycles of oral nam- 
tives : (i) Peter's Memoirs, (2) Matthew's Utterances of the Lord, and (3) 
Anon3rmous Gospel current only in Gentile churches, which ultimately 
came to be written. Now passing over all details we come at once to the 
question which is vital to our present inquiry — where do the Infancy narra- 
tives come in, and what is their standing ? 

Wright classes Matthew's Infancy narrative (in its present form), which 
he says may have been added to the tradition by Matthew himself or under 
his direction, with certain fragments of oral gospel outside the cycles. 
Of these fragments in general and especially those concerned with post- 
resurrection incidents, he says : " There is nothing in the nature of things 
to prevent these fragments from possessing the highest historical value. 
Abundance of eyewitnesses must have existed in Jerusalem, who were 
ready and anxious to tell what they knew about the events of Holy Week. 
And it would be wanton incredulity to reject what they say. But still the 
obscurity of the origin of these fragments and the late date at which they 
were probably added to the tradition lead us to put them upon a lower 
historical level than the Petrine memoirs." ^ 

It will be seen that, while he classes the narrative of the first Gospel 
with these fragments, he does not put them on the same historical level. 

Prof. Wright denominates Luke's narrative of the Infancy as " non-oral " 
— that is to say that it is based upon documentary sources. He holds 
that Luke's first two chapters read like a direct translation from the Ara- 
maic. He says: *'They are far more Aramaic in form than even St. 
Mark's Gospel. The reason of this we take to be the simple fact that they 
never were in the hands of Greek catechists, who inevitably and uncon- 
sciously Hellenired what they taught"* He also says of the Infancy 
chapters that we can pretty confidently afHrm that they were never in the 
hands of the catechists, at least in their present Greek dress." ' Of the 
Infancy narratives in the first Gospel, he says : ** They certainly were 
taught orally, as is shown by the suitable length of the sections, by the 
^ Page zoo. ' Page Z45. ' Page zza. 
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division of the genealogy into three parts arranged into decatesserads to 
assist the pupil* s memory, and above all by the fact that they were present 
in the Gospel according to the Hebrews as well as in our first Gospel.' ' ^ 

At this point a strikingly interesting fact emerges. According to JoUey, 
Luke's Infancy narrative goes back to the Ebionite Gospel (see S3m. Prob., 
Appendix D, p. 115). 

According to Wright (see also Wilkinson Hist Gospels, p. 22 — with this 
also arguments of Prof. Chase agree) the Infancy narrative was contained in 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews. In the nomenclature of the two books, 
these documents are practically the same. The Ebionite Gospel (according 
to Jolley) was the predecessor of the second century Gospel of the Hebrews. 
In the particular of the Lord's birth they were the same. If these con- 
clusions are correct, we have traced the twofold narrative back into a com- 
mon document lying behind the present Gospels, which incorporated them 
both. Prof. Wright thus summarizes the whole question as to the origin of 
these narratives : " It is important to observe that though St. Luke's 
account of the m3rstery of the Incarnation (the Lord's birth) is entirely 
distinct from that in the first Gospel and has no reference either direct or 
implied to Isaiah's prophecy, yet both evangelists attest the same fact The 
Incarnation, like the Crucifixion and Resurrection, presents one of the very 
few cases in the Gospels, in which we really have the testimony of two 
men. Nay, more, its presence in the first Gospel declares it to have been 
accepted in the East ; its presence in St. Luke proves its acceptance in the 
West The fact itself transcends human experience and must always 
remain a matter of faith. Still to admit it is easier than to deny it, for with- 
out it the very existence of the Gospels and of Christianity is inexplicable. 
St. Peter's memoirs imply quite as much as St. John's Gospel records, 'that 
the word became flesh and dwelt among us.' " 

The judgment of any New Testament passage as to its integrity with 
references to the document in which it is found and its authenticity as coming 
from an alleged author should be conducted with regard to three cardinal 
facts : — 

1. Its bulk and importance. 

2. Its relationship to other facts of Christ's life. 

3. The opportunities of its authors or editors to gain access to reliable 
sources of information. 

It is self-evident that the larger sections of the New Testament, impor- 
tant actions and episodes of the narrative, the story of a great miracle or 
parable, an extensive passage of the teaching are much less likely to gain 
unauthorized entrance into the tradition than minor passages and detaib. A 
verse is more easily added than a chapter, a chapter than a book, a detail 
of description than a connected narrative. In general it may be said that 

^FlBge 1x3. 
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the scradny of the authors or editors of the Gospel nuratiTe was directly 
proportioned to the importance of the passage under consideimtion. As a 
matter of unquestionable fact, modifications which the eTangelic traditkm 
has imdergone in the process of teaching and recording it consist largely in 
the addition or subtraction of details. A careful study of the Tatiations of 
the various strata of the evangelic narrative will show that most of them 
are small, verbal changes in details. It seems to me utterly impossible that 
the entire nexus of events contained in the twofold Infancy narrative 
should have been an accretion. A part of it might have been a mythological 
addition, but that so vital a subject as the birth and early life of the 
Redeemer should have been left to the careless and haphazard gathering 
together of loose, unauthorized mythological fragments is altogether too 
large an assumption. It is inherently improbable, and fails utterly of any 
reasonable degree of demonstration. 

The second testing principle is the relationship— the harmony or dis- 
harmony of the questioned passage with the remainder of the Gospel, and 
with the nature of the facts dealt with. Dr. Edersheim's axgument against 
John viii, i-i I proceeds on this basis. No one has successfully maintained 
any incongruity l)etween the Infancy narratives and the rest of the narrative. 
We have dealt with this question at length and need not return to the sub- 
ject. 

This leaves us at liberty to turn directly to that aspect of the question 
which more inmiediately concerns our present inquiry — ^the opportunities 
of the authors to gain reliable information on the subject This is really 
from the viewpoint of evidence, the crucial question. 

According to Jolley (Syn. Prob., pp. 105,6), Luke's narrative of the 
Infancy was taken from the Ebionite Gospel. This narrative he holds to 
have been the work of a Jewish- Christian writer, who was himself in pos- 
session of the primitive Gospel. We have then for all the essentials of 
Luke's narrative a documentary basis going well back into the Apostolic 
Age. Now Luke claims (in the prologue to the Gospel i, 1-5) for his 
narrative in general, and especially for the additions which he makes to the 
commonly received narrative, the authority of the eyewitnesses. In the 
case of the Infancy narrative, the eyewitnesses could mean one group of 
individuals only ; i, e.^ the immediate family of Jesus. TTie alternative to 
this origin for the narrative must be very sharply drawn. The stories must 
be either very close to the fountain-head of authority or very far away. It 
is altogether improbable, that any one would venture to write a fictitious nar- 
rative involving the private history of a prominent family while members of 
it were still living and known — certainly not without prompt and public 
rebuke. If the narrative is apocr>'phal and legendary, it must have come 
into existence at a very late date, after the family had ceased to exist or be 
known. We are logically compelled to put the account late enough for the 
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immediate family of Jesus to have disappeared from among the brethren, 
and for the early life of Jesns, and even the family traditions to have become 
hopelessly obscured. The very fact that the narrative is Lucan, is evidence 
enough that this supposition cannot possibly be true. In addition to the 
undersigned and most signi6cant internal evidences of direct authority, we 
have convincing external proof that Luke actually came into contact with 
the very persons who were in a position to know the facts. 

In the year 58 (on the evidence of Acts xxi, 17 ff.) we are assured that 
Luke went with Paul to Jerusalem and then made the acquaintance of 
James, the Lord's brother who was the head of that church. I hold it to 
be absolutely incredible that one who was thus brought into intimate fel- 
lowship with a Jewish-Christian group at Jerosalem, of whom a blood-rel- 
ative of Jesus was a prominent member, would have accepted any impor- 
tant item concerning His life without confirmation from the lips of James, 
and I am equally certain that such a statement on the part of Luke would 
never have been tolerated by the Church had he been willing to offer it. 

The chain of arguments is complete. On the one hand, the responsi- 
bility of Luke for the Infancy section is beyond question ; on the other, his 
acquaintance with the family of the Lord is fairly beyond successful con- 
tradiction. Every item of available evidence, therefore, points to approxi- 
mately first-hand narration. 

Dr. Sanday ^ and Prof. Ramsay ' differ slightly as to nearness of Luke's 
narration to the original story. Both recognize the presence of first-hand 
elements, and also literary modification in the story — the only question is 
as to the number of intermediaries. We have only to imagine that the 
story told by Mary had been put into an Aramaic narrative with the outline 
of events, the messages and the songs, to satisfy all the conditions of the 
problem. How much Luke worked over his materials it is, of course, 
impossible to say. There are characteristic Lucan expressions, together 
with undoubted Aramaic reminiscences, in almost the same sentence. It 
is not necessary to suppose more than one document between Luke's 
finished narrative, and Mary's artless story. 

At this point, let me call attention to another contrast Among the 
fragments of oral Gospel outside the cycles with which Fh>f. Wright classes, 
for convenience's sake, the Infancy narrative of the first Gospel, occurs one 
incident, to the unreliability of which he calls attention. In Acts i, 18, 19, 
Luke gives us an account of the way in which the field which was con- 
nected with the tragedy of Judas gained its name. This narrative seems 
to be in fatal collision with Matthew's account of the same thing. (See 
Matt, xxvii, 5-8.) Ramsay (St. Paul, p. 368) has " no hesitation in accept- 
ing the vivid and detailed description which Matthew gives of this incident." 

Conceding the contradiction, we can see at once — (i) that there existed 

1 H, B, Z>., vol. ii, 644. > Was Christ Bom at BethS Chap. iv. 
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in connection with the catastrophe of Judas, which oocorred during the 
most confused period of the disciples' entire experience and was in itself a 
thing of horror unsafe to inquire very much about, no considerable o p po r tunity 
to obtain reliable information ; (2) that in spite of the contradiction there is 
a certain residuum of historic fact There was undeniably a tragedj con- 
nected with Judas, and in some way a parcel of ground had become aaaoci- 
ated with that tragedy. In striking contrast with this, is the evident care- 
fulness of the Infancy narrative of Luke, and the historic proofs of his close- 
ness to the sources of authority. 

Descending now to details, it is necessary to exhibit some of the reasons 
for the opinions heretofore expressed concerning Luke's narratiTe. 

The expression <* Holy Spirit " is used by Luke fifty-three times, twdve 
times in the Gospel, six times in the Infancy section. (Lake i, 15, 35, 67 ; 
ii, 25, 26, 27.) 

In the Infancy narrative the word frvev/ia is used without the article, 
except in the 26th and 27th verses. In the 15th verse this omission is doe 
to the influence of « sm Aramaic origin in which the genitive which follows 
would justify the omission." The other instances are due, according to 
Flummer, to the fact that the Spirit is regarded impersonally as the creative 
power of God.^ It is interesting to note that the exceptions to this usage 
are in verses 26 and 27 — the reference is manifestly to the Spirit as a Per- 
son, and to His influence as a personal influence. In verse 25, the order of 
the words calls attention to the fact that irvevfM refers to the spirit abstractly 
as a mood or influence. Plummer calls it "prophetic impulse." This 
usage throughout is strictly Hebraic. We are on the border line of trans- 
ition from the Old Testament view of the Holy Spirit as " the power of God 
in action," to the New Testament idea of Him as a Divine Person. The 
former conception was in the original documents of the Infancy — the latter 
was Luke's own conception. That Luke had in mind the two usages is 
evident from the transition in verses 26 and 27. Since we find the same 
usage in Matthew, Swete (H. B. D., vol. ii, p. 405) is fully justified when 
he says : ** Both contexts are conceived in the Spirit of the Old Testament, 
and belong to the earliest age of Christianity, when the fullest teaching of 
the Gospel had not yet been assimilated." 

In the nth verse of chapter ii, we have an expression which, so far as 
the form of words is concerned, is thoroughly Lucan and probably Pauline. 
But we find the familiar thought which was the center of the apostolic 
teaching from the earliest time (the very word owHfp being used by Peter 
in his great sermon. Acts v, 31) in a strange and unfamiliar environment 
There is no hint of sacrifice or substitution in the work of the newborn 
Redeemer. The words translated in harmony with the context show the 
meaning of the phrase : " There is bom to you this day, a Deliverer, who 

1 Plummer, Com. on Luke, ad. loc. 
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is Anointed Lord, in the city of David." The absence of the article seems 
to indicate that XP^^^^ i^ ViScA as an adjectiye — at any rate, it is used in 
the appellatiye sense, and not as a proper name. When the phrase, « In 
the city of David,'' is added it becomes perfectly clear that we are still in 
the region of pre-Christian Messianic ideas. 

If it be true that Luke supplied the words aurifp and isifptoi (of which we 
cannot be at dl certain, see Plummer, Com. on Luke, ad. loc,) — words which 
in other parts of the New Testament are fraught with the deepest meaning 
by reason of the Cross and the open grave, he has refrained from adding 
to them the least hint of the later richness of meaning. The angels simply tell 
the shepherds that the long expected Deliverer has come — that the King of 
the line of David has been bom in the city of David, according to the promise. 

The expression XP^^^ xbpioc is unique in the New Testament, and very 
possibly may have been a pre-Christian Messianic formula (see Plummer, 
idid,). 

Next, attention should be called to the fact emphasized both by Plum- 
mer ^ and Briggs ' that the manifestation of God to Mary is described under 
the ancient form of theophany. So far, we are in a purely Jewish atmos- 
phere. We are in company with those who had been waiting for the con- 
solation of Israel, and to whom the birth of Jesus was the fulfillment of long 
cherished hopes. 

We come more definitely into the Christian region in the expression, ** Son 
of God," which is peculiar to Luke's account What is the history and 
significance of this phrase ? The question is of vital moment in the study 
of the document. 

Stalker says (Christology of Jesus, Armstrongs, 1900, p. 95) : ''In the 
first chapter of St Luke, the angel of the Annunciation calls the child to be 
bom of Mary by this name, not because He is to be the Messiah, but for the 
reason stated in these words : ' The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and 
the power of the Highest shall overshadow thee : therefore also that holy 
thing which shall be bom of thee shall be called the Son of God.' The 
derivation of His human nature by the special creative act of God is here 
the reason of the name — a reason akin to that on account of which it is also 
given by St Luke to Adam." Bringing these two passages together is 
most illuminating, but Dr. Stalker does not seem to have enjoyed the light 
which he himself has evoked, for he goes on to say, " I do not remember 
any other place in Scripture where this precise point of view recurs." 

In the first place, it is to be remembered that the sentence from Luke 
quoted above was spoken in reply to Mary's question, " How can these 
things be ? " In the 32d verse he says of Mary's Son, •• He shall be great, 
and shall be called the Son of the Most High," etc. In this verse, the son- 

1 Com. on Luke, ad. Uc, * See note above, p. X3X. 
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ship is not connected with the mode of His concqilioii it til — ^it is con- 
nected with the greatness of His character. 

In the second place, the passage occupies the consistent Tiewpoiiit of a 
dominant part of the New Testament, so far as the derivation of the Lord's 
human nature is concerned. Bringing these two passages (Luke i, 35, and 
iii> 3S ) together, incidentally demolishes Lobstein's " physical-filiation " 
theory and aIso leads out into large New Testament truth. Luke is evi- 
dently conscious of a parallel between Adam and Christ, but the point of 
connection is not the mode of Christ's conception, for Adam was not con- 
ceived at all, but in the special creative act of God. Adam was the son of 
God by immediate creation, so also was Christ in His human nature. But 
this brings at once to mind the Pauline conception of Christ as the second 
Adam. It is certain that the miraculous birth as interpreted by Luke is the 
exact corollary of Paul's doctrine of the heavenly man or the second Adam. 
It would puzzle any one to interpret the origin of Christ's human nature on 
the basis of Paul's doctrine by any other process than a miraculous birth. 

Where did Paul obtain this conception of the second Adam ? It is evident 
from his use of the parallel that it appealed to him chiefly from the side of 
anthropology rather than theology. 

Adam was the head or representative of fallen humanity — Christ the 
head of redeemed humanity. It b evident, however, that implicit in Paul's 
whole conception is the same thought which Luke expresses, that Jesus was 
the Son of God by a process of bringing into the world analogous to the 
creation of Adam. 

It is altogether probable that both Paul and Luke derived the conception 
from their Jewish-Christian teachers. In accordance with the purposes and 
interests of each, the fundamental idea of Christ's divine Sonship through 
creation according to the similitude of Adam is developed in different 
directions. Paul uses it to emphasize and illustrate his doctrine of sin and 
redemption, Luke to adorn and interpret bis belief in Christ as the universal 
Saviour.* 

As Knowling (testimony of St. Paul to Christ, p. 44) • puts it: ** If St. 
Paul had interpreted this title, * Son of God,' in a way different from that in 
use among his brother apostles ; if in associating the Person who bore it so 
closely and intimately with God the Father, he had been guilty of placing 
himself in opposition to the beliefs of the Jerusalem Church ; if in other 
words, the deification of Christ was due to St. Paul, how is it that we do 

* In the very earliest intimation we have of St. Paul's teaching, he proclaimed 
Jesus as the Son of God (Acts ix, 20). This account follows his conversion 
and acquaintance with the brethren at Damascus (cf. Acts vii, 59 ; Gal. i, 16 ; 
ii, ao). We are thus led for an explanation of the phrase, " Son of God,** to 
tiie earliest stratum of apostolic teaching. 

*Ct also Sanday, /f. B, Z>., vol. iv, p. 277, note. 
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not hear of any such opposition, of any violation of Jewish feeling and 
belief? " There can be no answer to this question, for Paul and the other 
leaders of the early church were in complete harmony on the fundamental 
doctrine of the person of Christ. 

We have, therefore, a strong chain of evidence which connects the In- 
fancy narrative of the third Gospel on the one hand with Luke the com- 
panion of Paul, and on the other with some such group of Jewish- Christian 
believers as were at Jerusalem at the time when the apostle and his friend 
visited the Holy City. The document which Luke translates and embodies 
in his narrative must have been composed from personal memoirs some 
time previous to the year A. D. 58. All the evidence tends to show that in 
it we have genuine reminiscences of the time before the Messianic con- 
ception was transformed by the death and resurrection of Christ 

Prof. Chase makes a fair and moderate statement of the case when he 
says (CViOT. Theo, Essays, pp. 408, 9): <* There are, I believe, very strong 
critical reasons for accepting the tradition that the Acts and consequently 
also the third Gospel were the work of St. Luke. The Acts evidence, as 
we have already seen, that the writer spent some time in Jerusalem and in 
Palestine, and further that he was known to James, the brother of the Lord. 
It is not an extravagant conjecture that he derived his knowledge of the 
Birth and Infancy of our Lord from St James and other members of the 
Holy Family. As regards St. Luke's story, therefore, the inference that it 
is ultimately derived from the Lord' s mother is in agreement with what we 
independently infer from a study of the other Lucan document as to the 
sources of information open to the evangelist" In view of all the facts, it 
is not extravagant to say that there are few documents coming down to us 
from antiquity which are so well attested as the preliminary section of the 
third Gospel. 

Turning now to the corresponding section of the first Gospel, we find the 
case somewhat different. In the first place, as Prof. Wright says, the docu- 
ment shows unmistakable evidences of having been in the hands of the 
catechists and used for oral teaching. This being so, the conclusion is 
inevitable that whatever primitive material the section contains has under- 
gone certain modifications in the course of its transmission. This latter 
consideration is of primary importance, for it affords a reason for the dis- 
crepancies which we find between the two narratives. Coming as the 
primitive element in the narrative much from practically the same source 
as Luke's, it would be difficult to understand how such discrepancies as 
that concerning the previous residence at Nazareth could arise. But if the 
primitive document or oral narrative had been in the hands of catechists, 
many of whom had no knowledge of any other story of the Infancy, we could 
understand that in the process of teaching and transmission, the account would 
tend to become a closed cyde, complete in itself ; and lose all lignt ol 000- 
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nection with the other stoiy. The semrch for primiti^ 
ratiye would natondlj lead us at the oatset to the passage, 
hold it to be self-evident that such an incident could n< 
imaginative creation — the only conceivable way in which 
could have risen as a late production would have been as an 
or heathen calumnies — that is, after the publication of the 
had given rise to calumniation among the opponents of Christianity.^ 
have no evidence of such calumnies until the second century, the nai? 
on this supposition, must have been very late. This hjrpothcsis is \ni. 
of successful defense. The conclusion is, therefore, inevitable that we 
a very eariy narrative coming more or less directly from the family itself. 

In the following chapter, the visit of the Magi and connected events are 
also undoubtedly primitive and mcu'e or less direct As has already been 
noted, it is a homogeneous, self -consistent, and interdependent narrative. The 
coming of the Magi gave a dangerous publicity to the child's birth and 
brought about the flight and the massacre. It is consistent with itself 
and also with the preceding narrative. The tie which binds tliese two 
apparently disconnected narradves together is the prominence ascribed to 
Joseph. And in this very fact, we have an evidence of the primiti> e char- 
acter of the original document What conceivable motive could th*. re be 
for a late exploiting of Joseph ? What scanty evidence we have, seen>s to 
point to his death before the ministry of Jesus began. Why then should a ny 
late believer wish to invent incidents in which he is prominent? To be 
invented at all requires a late date for the passage — at such a date the motive 
for invention had ceased to exist. Apart from the application of prophecy 
to the incidents, a much controverted topic which will be alluded to a little 
later, there are not a few indications of an early date. 

1. The impersonal use of the term, " Holy Spirit." The significance of 
this has already been commented upon. 

2. Use of the phrase, " Herod the King." This is a slight but significant 
indication of date. We find from Josephus (Ant. xviii, 5, 3) that after Herod* s 
death, he came to be called *< Great" in distinction from the other members 
of the Herodian family who succeeded him and were the reverse of great. 
In the first and third Gospels, he is called ''The King." Tlie narratives 
while written after Herod's death occupy, perhaps unconsciously, but none 
the less certainly, the contemporary viewpoint. This would have been 
impossible for a late writer. 

3. The conception of salvation in the section (i, 22) is Messianic rather 
than Christian, and like that of the prophets, social rather than individual. 
"He shall save His people from their sins." The phrase rhv Xahv avrov is a 
distinct echo of the "peculiar people** promise of the Old Testament 
The sins are those which would interfere with the establishment of the 
Messianic age. 
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not lieir of .'ssion and idea of hyytko^ Kvpiov (ii, 13) is purely Hebraic, 

belief?" Tk^ 'items of evidence are certainly adequate proof that we have 
leaden of tvT^^^"^ — *^ °®^ ^*^^' ** cannot well be mythical. 
doctziM ftf V ^' ^ ^"^ ^* '^•' ^^^' "' P* *7^ °°^ ^ claims that the form of the 
y, ^usalem found in Matt ii, l belongs to the evangelist, and not to 

^^^ ^ not a Tital question, for no one denies that the document has been 
^'^'^^h the hands of the evangelist I should like to think that Weiss is 



^M^ jRCCt in this supposition because it is so favorable to the primitive character 
^ of Luke's narrative, but I fear that I must forego whatever advantage 
it ioToWes, for the evidence is against it The ending {hffi) attributed to 
the source is used in Matthew but once out of a total of twelve instances. 
It is used not at all in Mark, and all but three times in Luke. In the In- 
fancy section of the latter it b used six times out of seven. It is evidently 
an individual peculiarity with no documentary significance. 

At thi^ point, a question ari$«es concerning the origin of the spedSc appli- 
cations of prophecy of which the first Gospel has eleven, four occurring 
in the Infancy section. Prof. Wright argues strenuously against the Mattha- 
ean origin of these passages, but the arguments to the contrary adduced by 
Weiss, and Bartlett (H. B. D.,vol. iii, p. 297b) seem to me conclusive. This 
is not the vital question, however, for the historical investigation. The 
legitimacy of the applications of prophecy is one question, the historicity 
of the incidents with which the prophetic passages are connected is quite 
another. It is with the latter that we are now concerned. Taking up 
these passages which occur outside the Infancy narrative, we have the 
following : — 

(l) Matt iv, 15-16 connected with Isa. ix, i; 

(*) 
(3) 
(4) 

(s) 

(6) 
(7) 

The analysis of these instances leads to the following results : — 

1. The prophecy is connected with the transition of Jesus from Nazareth 
to Capernaum as a place of residence. It is a perfectly natural and cer- 
tainly historical event — one of the undisputed events of the narrative. 

2. The prophecy in this passage is connected with one of the instances 
in which Jesus is represented as having cautioned the people whom he had 
healed from indiscriminate publication of the miracle. There is no reason 
whatever to suspect the historicity of the incident — it finds abundant con- 
firmation elsewhere. 
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xii, 18-21 






Isa. xlii, 1-4; 


xii, 40 






Jonah i, 17; 


xiii, 14-15 






Isa. vi, 9, 10; 


xui, 35 






Psa. Ixxviii, 2; 


»i, 5 






Zech. ix, 9; and Isa. Ixii, II; 


xxvii, 9, 10 






Zech. xi, 13. 
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3. The pMMge from jDnih Is applied figoimtiTdj to Ae RetnRection 
which if wuredljr historical, if an; cardiiul e«eniof th«Gc»pel namtiTe is. 

4. TLe prciphelic passage quoted here is applied to the Maument of Jcrb 
in which He explains to them the bidden meaning of the paiablc which He 
had ^wken to the people. There is no reason to snapect the realitj trf the 
statement. It is oae of the characteiistic atleraacei of Jesus which no one 
thinlu of dispating. 

5. The prophetic passage is quoted here alio in eoanectiDn wilh the 
habit of Jesas of speaking in parables. There It do kmoo to rupect the 

6. The prophetic senteace* from Zechariah and Iwiah quoted in thia pas- 
sage relate to the triumplul eotiy — as ondlspoted incident in the career of 
Jesns, confirmed both b<r Mark and Luke. 

7. This propbecf is brought into connection with the betraya], and finds 
a hint of the sum received for the deed. That Judas actuall/ received 
the money is not seiionslj questioned. 

Now, in studying these prophecies it becomes eridenl that the pemm who 
is responsible for them i* not attempting to fit events to prophecies, but to fit 
pn^heciea to events. His inventiveness and imaginativeness are eieidsed 
in searching for prophecies to illuslnte the events with which be is familiar. 
By far the la^er part of these seven instances are familiar, general, 
thoroughly-accredited incidents, and not one of them is under suspicion. 
Now, if the same perWD is responsible for the prophetic applications in the 
Infancy section as is most probable — indeed practically certain — the inferemre 
is certainly reasonable that the same motive operated in producing all the 
quotations. W'hy should we suppose that out of eleven instances four 
should be pure inventions, in Mo, out of nothing, and seven simply well- 
accredited historic instances? The reasonable conclusion is that in the 
four instances as in the seven the author took accredited incidents and made 
the applications of prophecy to them. 

We have thus reached the conclusion that the foundation document of 
the Infancy narrative of the first Gospel was a history of Joseph's part In 
the events which preceded and followed the birth of Jesus. That such a 
document was in existence and in safe keeping for future preservation 
seems almost a certainty. The registration of circumstances surrounding 
the birth of a firstborn son in an Eastern family is not ordinarily left to 
chance. Certainly, in a house of the linenge of David, at a time when the 
Messianic hope was particularly vivid, the birth of a son would be an 
imiiortint event. If there were any wonderful incidents connected with it, 
they would unquestionably be put into a record. If Joseph bad any 
eiperiences out of the ordinary, he would undoubtedly see to il that a care- 
ful narrative of bis experiences was preserved. He would guard the 
honor of bis home after his death as he bad done in bis life. It is my 
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conviction, deepened by every hour of study which I have been able 
to put upon the document that in the Infancy section of the first Gospel, 
aside from the prophetic applications, we have the personal story of Joseph's 
relationship to Christ — an apologia pro vita sua — the enduring memorial of 
a good man's life. This document is all the more significant and pathetic, 
if it be true that he was early removed from the scene, and did not live to 
witness the career of his unique foster Son. 

I may also record the conviction to which (though the evidence may 
seem too slight to warrant the conclusion) I have gradually come in the 
course of this study — tliat the two narratives of Matthew and Luke are 
fragments of one common narrative. To be sure. Dr. Briggs finds in 
Matthew a part of a poem in the same meter as one in Luke, but I base my 
conviction more upon a certain underlying unity of thought,^ viewpoint, 
feeling, and atmosphere which, in spite of superficial differences, seems to 
point to a common document. Might there not easily have come into the 
possession of the Jerusalem church a document containing the personal 
reminiscences of the Holy Family which might be called, *< The Memoirs 
of Joseph and Mary " ? 

The publication of the documents presents a slightly different problem. 
The history contained in these documents must for a long time have been 
kept secret, and for this reason, the evidence for the history of the doco- 
ments is scanty. 

Prof. Chase maintains that the interpretation of the documents as 
unhistorical is beset with difficulties, and while he admits that the posi- 
tive documentary evidence is comparatively slight, asks this significant and 
unanswerable question : « Can we, if the truth of the history is assumed, 
conceive of the evidence being essentially different from what it is ? We 
keep our birthdays ; we veil all that concerns the first beginning of our 
physical life in reverent silence. It cannot have been otherwise in the 
Holy Family. The story, if true, must have rested ultimately on the word 

* Prof. Bacon's contention (quoted by Dr. Riggs in the Introduction 
from Biblical World ) that the virgin birth is a compromise or amalgamation 
between the primitive doctrine of Messiahship by descent from David, and 
the Hellenistic, of Messiahship by Incarnation, etc., seems to miss certain 
fundamental facts of the problem, i. The statement concerning the virgin 
birth is not a derivative of Paul's or John's doctrine : it is one of the fiicts from 
which their doctrine was derived, and is just as primitive as the theory of the 
Davidic descent. It does not go back of the Christian era, but it stands as 
primary fact in that era. It is not secondary nor derivative and. emphatically, 
it is not conceived in the Hellenistic spirit nor expressed in the Hellenistic 
form. 2. The Incarnation is a summary of the Christian facts under one com- 
prehensive designation. It is a growth, the roots of which strike back to the 
facts of Jesus' life. 
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of the Lord's mother. It can only have been known to veiy few, and 
their lips most long have been sealed." 

Holtzmann puts the problem very suggestively. He says (L. J. Bn^^. Tr.): 
*< All these open manifestations of joy (referring to Luke's narratiTe) at the 
birth of the Messiah would have betrayed to the world, prematurely, the 
secret which Jesus, at the time of Peter's confession, declares had never 
yet been uttered by human lips, and which even at that comparatively late 
period He still does not allow even His own disciples to mention to any one 
(Matt, xvi, 17, 20; Mark viii, 29)." This is a manifest overstatement, but 
it certainly expresses an important truth, and is worthy of careful exami- 
nation. There are two questions to which Holtzmann' s objections give rise : 
<* How great publicity is involved in Luke's narrative ? What bearing has 
the secrecy which Jesus enjoined upon His disciples upon the subject we are 
now stud)ring?" 

As to the publicity implied in the narrative, it is evident that there is an 
inclination to exaggerate it. It is said (Luke i, 65, according to our Ter- 
sion) that the incidents connected with the birth of John were carried abroad 
throughout all the hill country of Judaea, and, again (ii, 17), that the shep- 
herds made known abroad the saying which had been told them concerning 
the child. In both cases, the translation unduly emphasizes the element of 
publicity and wide proclamation. At the most, nothing could have occurred 
but country-side gossip and perhaps a nine-days' local wonder. Moreover, 
Luke intimates most significantly that the family did not talk. This means 
that the spread of gossip concerning the birth must have been checked by 
the blank unresponsiveness of those who were most closely concerned. The 
emphasis with which Luke states the attitude of Mary carries with it the 
implication that he considered the matter of great importance (cf. verses 17 
and 18 with 19). 

But, even so, as Holtxmann suggests, it was dangerous ; and the narrative 
of the first Gospel comes in to show us how dangerous it was. The talk 
occasioned by the birth of John, and the interest aroused by the story of the 
shepherds, died away without coming to the ears of the authorities. It was 
provincial, local, and temporary, so that Herod's many spies heard 
nothing of it. 

Not so the coming of the Magi. They journeyed at once to Jerusalem, 
and made public inquiry, with a naive frankness which shows that they 
were better acquainted with the religious hopes than with the political 
situation of Israel. Their inquiry was heard by some of Herod's spies, and 
at once reported to him. This resulted in a disturbance at the palace in ' 
which all official Jerusalem shared ; and since the Jewish authorities were 
consulted, the excitement was doubtless widespread. It resulted in the 
blind attack upon Jesus, and the murder of the children at Bethlehem. 
Thenceforward the Messiahship of Jesus was kept a profound secret among 
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His own people ; and one might perhaps safely say, after the death of 
Joseph with His own mother, until at His ministry it was brought forward 
under new conditions. Holtzmann's criticism, which would be entirely 
justified if the facts were just as he states them, serves to bring out the 
striking truthfulness of the narrative. It is true to the times, the conditions, 
and the circumstances, under which He was bom. 

Now, as to the second question. It would seem from the passages 
referred to by Holtzmann (Matt. xvi, 20 ; Mark viii, 30 ; Luke ix, 21) that the 
Messianic secret was, in a sense, continued throughout our Lord's ministry. 
Why did He so strongly prohibit the public proclamation of His Messiah- 
ship ? The reason is to be sought for in the context on each occasion when 
it occurs. 

In the account of the great confession (Matt, xvi, 16-20), the prohibition 
is placed immediately before the statement that He then began to teach 
them of His coming death. The connection is most significant They 
could not intelligently proclaim His Messiahship because they did not 
understand it. They had not 3ret brought into their conception of the 
Messiah the cardinal fact of His death and Resurrection. In the next 
chapter, the meaning of the prohibition is clearly brought out Coming 
down from the Mount of Transfiguration, the Lord said to His companions, 
** Tell the vision to no man until the Son of man be risen again from the dead." 
Their illumination as preachers of the Messiah lay still in the future. They 
were not yet fitted for their task. It was one thing to believe that Jesus 
was the Messiah — quite another to understand what kind of a Messiah He 
was to be. The evidence seems clear that Jesus did not proclaim His 
Messiahship except in answer to faith. He repelled mere idle curiosity. 
He resolutely sifted His loose following by parables and hard sa3rings, and 
kept His clearer teachings for those who exhibited spiritual aptitude and 
discernment. As time went on and the opposition to Him deepened. He 
turned more and more to His disciples, to whom He made the most intimate 
disclosures of truth. There was, therefore, always something esoteric about 
Christian teaching. The inner and more spiritual truths were made known 
to seekers for the truth. 

The message of the disdples during Jesus' life was the kingdom and the 
deeds and the words of Jesus, who had come to proclaim and establish the 
kingdom. Jesus Himself left His Messiahship to be a matter of inference 
from His person and work rather than a direct proclamation. 

We find, as Lumby shows, that this same kind of secrecy was maintained 
in the sub-apostolic age concerning the statements of the creed. Professor 
Wright holds that much of Matthew's Gospel was esoteric doctrine ; that is, 
taught to His disdples in an intimate, personal way. We have then some 
light upon the publication of the Infancy narratives. They occupy the 
purely Messianic Tiewpoint They would, therefbre, occupy a positioo 
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secondary and auxiliary to the proclamation of the Pksaoii and Retnnectioii. 
Their interest is primarily biog^raphical, secondarily doctrinal, and diiefiy of 
interest to those who had come to be believers in Jesus. The stoxy of 
Christ's birth would naturally not be disclosed until a firm basis for fiuth in 
Him had been laid in the proclamation of His passion and resnxrection. It 
would be a part of the arcana of Christianity, until the truth had gmtned 
sufficient scope and power to gain for the mystery of the miraculous birth a 
respectful hearing on the part of those already convinced of the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus. 

So far as the publication of Mary's story is amcemed, it seems to me that 
Prof Steele has struck the exact truth when he says^ : **Fory then (the 
publication of the fact of His virgin birth) there appears before His exaltation 
no moment when Mary's regard for modesty or for personal salety would 
have dared whisper it, or when faith could have grasped it" 

So far as Luke's narrative is concerned (and the history of Matthew's 
might be just as clear, had we the facts as well in hand), it seems that we 
have some indications which point toward the truth. The evidence seems 
to indicate that Luke's narrative was published directly from the documents 
of the Jerusalem church. How long it was kept as a secret possession, we 
have no means of knowing, but probably from some time very near the 
Ascension to A. D. 58. 

Prof. Chase holds that the book of the Acts was written or at least planned 
before the third Gospel.' On the basis of that supposition, he reasons thus : 
<'It seems probable that when St. Luke wrote Acts i, I, the plan of the 
Gospel had formed itself in his mind, and that he intended to follow his 
source (1. e. the Markan Gospel), and begin the history with the baptism of 
John. The fact that there is absolutely no textual evidence against Luke 
iii (contrast case of [Mark] xvi, 9 if. ) at once negatives the possible sugges- 
tion that the two chapters were added in a second edition of the Go^>eI. 
We conclude that before the Gospel was published, one of two things had 
happened : Either the evangelist had received information as to the Lord's 
birth which he had not possessed before, or he had for some reason become 
free to use information which he already possessed but might not disclose." 
If we but knew the date of Mary's death, the final missing clew as to this 
process might be put in our hands. At any rate we have come near to the 
actual time and circumstances of publication. 

* Meth, Review, vol. viii, p. 22. 

* Cam, TheoL Essays, p. 406, note. 




NOTE C 

A SUMMARY AND ESTIMATE OF DR. RAMSAY's ARGUMENT IN 
" WAS CHRIST BORN AT BETHLEHEM ? " WITH SOME RE- 
MARKS ON THE CENSUS QUESTION 

Dr. Ramsay*s book begins with a statement as to Luke's claim for his 
history. While he was not an eyewitness of the remarkable events which 
he is proceeding to record (page li), he was one of the second generation 
to whom the information had been communicated by those " who from the 
beginning were eyewitnesses and ministers of the word." He thus claims 
the very highest authority for his narrative as a whole. 

Luke also claims to have g^ven especial attention to the order and sequence 
of events, and the genesis and growth of them. His statement implies that, 
since he had in his possession the materials for a comprehensive and trust- 
worthy narrative, he felt it a duty to supplement accounts already in existence 
with one more complete. The whole tone of the preface, as well as the 
words, calls attention to the new material contained in the Gospel, and 
especially to the Infancy narrative as constituting the most considerable 
addition which he makes to the narrative. 

In view of this claim made by Luke on behalf of his narrative, the ques- 
tion involved in his statement, which dates the birth of Christ in an enroll- 
ment, assumes a position of critical importance (pAges 21, 22). If this state- 
ment be a blunder, the entire story must be relegated to the realm of myth- 
ology, and the writer who mistakes fable for fact, and tries to prop up his 
mistake by another error of the grossest kind, can retain no credit as an 
historical authority ; for, though a historian may make a slip in some detail 
without losing daim to be trustworthy, he must not found his reasoning 
upon the error. In the present instance, the error forms the very life-blood 
of the work. 

The design of Luke's history as a whole is to relate the beginnings of 
Christian history with the administration of the Roman Empire. A blunder 
so serious as to place the birth of Christ at the time of a census, which took 
place several years afterwards, impairs the integrity of the entire account in 
which it is found. 

The progress of knowledge in the methods of Roman administration in 
the provinces has shown that many statements of Lake's, fonnerly looked 
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apon as anqaestionable blunders, are strictly correct Luke exhilnts " : 
▼elous accuracy and great power of conceiving and setting before the reader 
a lifelike picture of what actually occurred." This lends great credibilitj 
to other statements of his thus far lacking corroboration, for « he that shows 
the historic faculty in part of his work has it as a peimanent possess io n," 

The general character of Luke*s work throws doubt upon the snppositioa 
that in the matter of the enrollment he has made a blunder (page 52). 

Luke's view of the Roman Empire was essentially Greek, and his state- 
ments must be estimated as coming from one who speaks of things Roman 
as they appeared to a Greek. 

Luke interprets Paul, therefore, as a Hebrew or Gneco-Roman. For a 
Greek he was unusually accurate in his statements concerning Rocnan 
persons and events, but he never altogether frees himself from the Greek 
viewpoint 

The internal evidence seems to prove that Theophilus was a citizen of 
Rome (page 65). It would seem, therefore, that a document addressed to 
a Roman citizen and intended to relate Christianity to the general life of 
the Empire would be susceptible of exposure on the part of the person to 
whom it was addressed. 

<' How, then, does it happen that, while the circumstances of the birth 
of Christ were closely scrutinized by the opponents of Christianity and sub- 
jected to much misrepresentation and many charges of falsification, no one 
in Roman times seems ever to have discovered the inaccuracies, which many 
modem inquirers imagine to themselves?*' (Pages 70, 71.) 

Luke ascribes the utmost importance to the story of Christ's birth. This 
is shown by the space given to it, by the elaboration of the account, and by 
the emphasis which he places upon the incidental statements concerning his 
authority contained in the account (page 74 ff-)* 

The statement is made that the census forming the hinge upon which 
Luke's narrative turns is unhistorical and that the statement concerning it 
involves the transfer of a census and valuation made under Quirinius about 
A. D. 6-7 to a different period nine or twelve years earlier. There are five 
considerations which are urged against the correctness of Luke's account 

1. It is declared to be a demonstrated fact that Augustus never ordered any 
general "enrollment" or census to be made of the whole Roman world. 

2. If Augustus had ordered a census to be made of the whole empire, 
it is maintained that such a census would not have extended to Palestine, 
which was an independent kingdom and not subject to the orders of 
Augustus. 

3. Even if a census had been held in Palestine, it is asserted that there 
d have been no necessity for Joseph and Mary to go up from Nazareth 

dty of Bethlehem, inasmuch as a Roman census would be made 
to the existing political and social &cts, and would not require 
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that persons should be enrolled according to their place of birth or origin. 

4. It is maintained that no census was ever held in Judaea until A. D. 
6-7, on the ground that the "great census'' (Acts ▼, 37) is described by 
Josephus as something novel and unheard of, rousing popular indignation 
and rebellion on that account. 

5. It is affirmed that Quirinius never governed Syria during the life of 
Herod, for Herod died in 4 B. c, and Quirinius was governor of Syria later 
than 3 B. c. and probably in 2 or I B. c. Therefore, a census taken in the 
time of Quirinius could not be associated with the birth of a child in the 
days of Herod, King of Judsea. 

In reply to each of these arguments Prof. Ramsay has something to say. 

In regard to the first there is evidence in corroboration of Luke's state- 
ment This is the chief argument of the book. 

In reply to the second argument, it is to be said that Judaea was not an 
independent kingdom. Moreover, Luke does not state that the census was 
made according to the Roman plan or by Roman officials. 

The third argument against Luke rests upon the same false foundation. 
Luke's statement implies that Herod carried out the census of Augustus 
according to Hebrew methods, making it tribal and therefore less repugnant 
to Jewish feeling. 

In reply to argument four, attention is called to the lact that undoubtedly 
the earliest valuation and census of property made after the Roman fashion 
in Palestine took place, as Josephus says, in A. D. 7. This aroused indig- 
nation and rebellion. The census of Herod was tribal and Hebraic, not 
anti-national. It had no connection with Roman taxation, and aroused no 
great national feeling. 

These four argimients rest on a false interpretation of Luke's statement 
A correct view of what Luke really means to state does much to overthrow 
all these arguments. 

In regard to the governorship of Quirinius (Aig. 5), it is to be remembered 
that (according to the best authorities) Quirinius was governor of Syria 
twice. The balance of evidence is in &vor of his having held office the 
first time prior to Herod's death (page iio). 

The author maintains that the positions which the book advocates are the 
<* most probable issue of the scanty evidence, and that some of them rest on 
testimony outside of Luke*s writings, which in ordinary historical criticism 
is reckoned sufficient justification, while the others are in themselves quite 
natural, and there is practically no evidence against them, so that Luke's 
authority should be reckoned as sufficient to establish them." 

Possible views on the questions involved seem to be three : — 

1st. The story of the birth of Christ as given by Luke, is so suspidoos 
and encumbered with so many difficulties that it is as a whole incredible. 

2d. The story is true. 
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3d. The main part of the story is troe, but the reference to Qnirinias is 
wrong (page ill). 

The third supposition is incredible so that we are practically reduced to 
the two. If the story is not correct, the statement was introduced in order 
to give plausibility to a fiction. 

Luke's statement implies that Judaea, as a port of the Rc«nan world, was 
involved in the enrollment. Luke's conception of the affair is this: 
Augustus ordered a systematic nimibering to be made in the empire. This 
system of numbering went on for a time or more probably permanently, and 
hence the '* first" of the series is here defined as the occasion on which the 
story turns. Luke does not say that it was actually put in force throog^hout 
the empire, but that the principle was laid down by Augustus. From L.uke*s 
account, the notion would be drawn that during the first century a system 
of numbering the population at periodic intervals prevailed. 

It is evident that Luke did not confuse the enrollment in connection with 
which Christ was bom, and the later one A. D. 7, for he calls the former 
''the first census " ^ and the latter *' the census, or great census." ' 

Clement thus understood Luke for he speaks of the occasion *' when first 
they ordered enrollments to be made." Qement seems dearly to have 
known of periodic enrollments in Egypt, and supposed that the same pro- 
cedure was carried on in Palestine. Clement expressly states that the sys- 
tem began with the one at which the birth of Christ occurred (page 129). 

It has been discovered by three independent scholars that the system of 
periodic enrollments existed in Egypt under the Roman Empire, and that 
the period was fourteen years. 

It has been proved that enrollments were made for the years A. D. 90, 
104, 118, 132, and so on till 230. 

This would make periodic years 23 B. c, 9 B. c, A. D. 6, 20, 34, 48, 62, 
etc. In every case the actual enumeration began after the periodic year 
was ended. When did this system begin ? In all probability, Augustus 
inaugurated the system. He was the emperor who was most systematic in 
his administration of the provinces (page 139, seq.). 

The documents bring out two facts : — 

1. In some parts, at least, of the empire, the enrollment and numbering 
of the population according to their households was a distinct and separate 
process from the census and valuation, which previously was considered to 
be the only proper Roman kind of census. 

2. The enrollment of households took place periodically, in accordance 
with a cycle arranged according to the years of the reign of Augustus in 
Imperial, but not in Egyptian reckoning (page 148). Probably this system 

introduced later than 18 B. c. 
The fact thus resting upon documentary evidence, that Augustus inaugn- 

* Luke ii, 2. > Acts v, yji • 
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rated a series of periodic enrollments in Egypt, puts a new face npon 
Luke's statement concerning the enrollment in Palestine. If Luke has 
blundered, it has been by extending to the entire Roman world a practice 
which was actually confined to Egypt Other considerations lend confirm- 
ation to the Tiew that he has not blundered, for there is evidence to show 
that the practice was not confined to Egypt — witness the Apamean stone, 
(page 151), the statements of Suidas, and Josephus who mentions census fig- 
ares. Moreover, there is positive evidence that enrollments according to the 
fourteen-year cycle were made in Syria and elsewhere. 

According to Luke, the first enrollment took place a few years B. c. in 
the unknown year of Jesus' birth. 

According to the system which obtained in Egjrpt, the year 9 B. c. would 
be the beginning of the second period. This would make the date 8 B. c, 
as the census was intended to include the children bom 9 B. c. Tertullian 
declares that an enrollment was made by Sentius Satuminus, who was gov- 
ernor of Sjrria 9 to 7 B. c. Tertullian' s statement was not based upon Luke, 
for it differs from Luke' sand cannot be easily reconciled with it. Tertullian 
adhered to his secular authority. He is an independent witness to a census 
in the neighborhood of 9-7 B. c. The facts in regard to the census were 
within reach, so that citizens even of small towns could be identified. Ter- 
tullian' s variant statement shows existence of strong and independent 
authority. 

In the same year, 8 B. c, in which enrollments seem to have been made 
in Syria and Egypt, Augustus made a census and found the total number of 
Roman citizens 4,233,000. A marked year in Roman administration 
was 8 B. c. The next periodic year was A. D. 6; census taken A. D. 7. 
Quirinius was governor for the second time in A. D. 6 and he held a great 
census and valuation of Palestine. 

Judaea was at this time incorporated in the empire under a procurator 
and connected with the province Sjrria. The great enrollment might be 
explained as due to necessities of a newly-organized part of the empire, but 
the coincidence with the new cycle is significant 

The natural inference from known facts is that two operations, one 
corresponding to the Egyptian periodic enrollment, and one corresponding 
to the Egyptian annual census and valuation, took place in Palestine in a.d. 7. 

The later period was not observed by Augustus, probably on account of 
increasing feebleness, until Tiberius was associated with him in A. D. 14. 
In A. D. 20 the census was omitted probably on account of the one held in 
14. In 34 carried on as usual, as evidenced by the action of Archelaos in 
Cilida Tracbeia. This time it created a disturbance in Cilicia. The next 
period came in 48, and Claudius made the census. 

On this series of facts, rests the presumption that the Egyptian fourteen- 
jear cyde has its roots in a principle of wider application. This brings us 
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Tciy near to Lalce's statement that Angmtiu Uid down « geneml principle 
for the whole Ronun wotld. On the contnrjr, Lake pronde* a ke; sUte- 
ment, which hold* togeAer and ezplaios and makei coniiitent all the rest 
of the eridence. When Lnke* » eridence is held correct, the other* fall into 
line with it and are leen to be the working out of one genera] principle. 
The recorded fads show a clear lendeocj to confirm the cycle. 

The mofit importBQt fact ii that we have clear endence, quite independent 
of Luke, that the first, second, and bnrth periodic enrollmenti were obserred 
in theproiince Sjria; 1st in Tertullian, and on the Apunean stone, 3Td in 
Tacitns. The occurrences are enough to show law of recurrence. 

The conclusion is inevitable that "there was a system of periodic enroll- 
ment in the province Syria, according to a fourteen-year cycle ( 14 in the 
modem expcestion, 15 in Roman form), and the first enrollment took place 
in the yeu 8 a. C. (Strictly Syrian year b^inning in the spring of year, 
8B.C.) 

Justin Martyr in his Apol. ( I ; 34 ) appeals to registen in support of 
Luke. 

Herod's portion in Judxa, was a difficult and delicate one. He waa to 
keep order and Helleniie the nation nnder his control. These two tasks, 
welt-nigh incompatible, he perfonned vith greil skill, and a fair amount 
of success. He confonned so far as he could to Jewish prejudices. He kept 
cp the pretense of maiotaining Jewish feelings. lie maintained heathen 
practices for the heathen. He left the Jews free. Between the years 8 and 
7 B. c, Herod fell into di^^ce with Augustus. The Judxan king's admin- 
istration was much embarrassed too, by his loss of favor. If Luke's evidence 
is to be taken, Herod for one thing was compelled to take the census. At 
this time pnibably, is to be dated the incident of forcing people to take oath 
of allegiance to Augustus, which six thousand Pharisees refused, Herod 
would naturally try to avoid the humiliation of this new oath and census, and 
would ask for delay and would ask of Salurainus permission to postpone the 
numbering until he had heard from Rome. 

The message from Rome was unfavorable and Herod was ordered to go 
ahead with the census, A second embassy was sent and received mora 
favonbly, bat still Augustus was obdurate and the eoroUment bad to go on. 
These negotiations would bring the dale (^ the enrollment down this ude 
of the year ending Apiil 17, 7 B. C. 

Another consideration wnotd cause Eome delay, vii, ; Herod's desire to 
give the enrollment a tribal, Jewish character. This would be in accord 
with his general policy and would make the task much easier to perform. 
All who claimed to be Jews should goto their tribal cities ; all others would 
be enrolled in their places of residence. The probability is that a date for 
the enrollment wa< fixed. The most probable dale would be late summer 
of 7 or 6 B. c. There is little to choose so &r aa extra Biblical infomatian 
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is concerned, but Luke's data make it more probable that the year 6 is cor- 
rect. With this the general calculation of the conjunction of Jupiter and 
Saturn in Pisces agrees. If this coincidence, to say the least, has a sound 
basb, it unites all the indications of the subject, unites Matthew and Luke 
and brings the birth of Jesus in the year 7-6 B. c. 

The last serious difficulty in the Lukan narrative is the mention of 
Quirinius. Tabular evidence points to a previous governorship of Quirinim 
under Augustus (pages 227-8). 

According to Monunsen, the most probable date for this previous gov* 
emorship of Quirinius is 3-1 B. c. This date doubly conflicts with Luke. 

1. Herod was dead before it 

2. The enrollment could not have been postponed so long. 

Luke does not specify the office held by Quirinius at the time of the 
Lord's birth. The word ( — iyefioveifovroc, etc.) with its equivalents is used 
for procurator, and even for imperial authority in a province. Hence the 
word employed by Luke might be applied to any Roman official holding a 
leading position of authority in a province. It might denote some special 
mission. Some authorities have argued that Luke in assigning the date 
mentions Quirinius who was at the time on a special mission of conspicuous 
importance in the province. There are but four certain dates in the life of 
Quirinius. 

(i) Consulship, 12 B. c. 

(2) Second Governorship of Syria, beginning A. D. 6. 

(3) Prosecution of his wife, A. D. 2a 

(4) Death and funeral, A. D. 2t. 
Between (i) and (2) occur certain events. 

(a) He held office in Syria and carried on war with the Homona- 
denses, a mountain tribe between Phrygia, Cilida, and Lycaonia. This 
was a conspicuous service for which high honors were paid him at 
Rome. 

(b) He governed Asia after his 6rst administration of Syria. For this we 
have only the years 5-4 or 3-2 B. c, or A. D. 4-5 or 5-6. The probabili- 
ties are that the year 4-3 B. c, is the latest that he could have spent in 
Syria. 

The whole career of Quirinius is difficult and elusive. The general 
probabilities based upon his marriage and divorce bring the date of his 
administration in Asia to 5-3 B. c, and perhaps earlier. The difficulty pre- 
sented by the governorship of Varus, who ruled Syria from 7-4 B. c, can be 
solved only by supposing that Quirinius was put in charge of the military 
force of Asia for the subjugation of the Homonadenses, while the civil 
administration was left to Satuminus and Varus. This temporary division 
of duties in a province is in accordance with historic analogy (page 238). 

The whole argument is this>— 
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Abont S-5 B. C, Augustas nude a iptaX eflbit to pwify the dAngemu aad 
troublesome monntaineen orTaaros, in order to pment the coiitiiMiaI]^oi>- 
dering, which they practiced on their peaceable neighbon. This teqn ir ed 
tbe coApention of all offioall in the region affected. Militaijniad ajatemi 
were established, and compiEhensive operations b^aQ among the moim- 

The leader xA this work was Qairinias as established by Josephns and 
Sirabo. The probability is that in 7 B. c. , when Varus came to goTem Syria, 
Augustus, iu view of the great task before him, sent a special officer with the 
usual title. Lieutenant of Augustus (Legatos Augusti), to direct military 
operations. Thus Quirinius conducted the war pretty ceitainly in 6 B. c, 
varying a tittle eilher way. The enrollment of Syria was dellyed nntil 
6 B. c This brought it about that Christ was bom nnder the double gor- 
emorship, nulitary and civil, of Quirinius and Varus. 

This explains the contradiction between Luke and Teitnllian who arc 
both in a way correct. Luke's expression concerning the Hegemonia of 
Quirinius b correct and accurate. Thus the history stands assnred. 

In examining the aigument of Prof. Ramsay, one cannot widihold a 
tribute of admiration for the achievement. The book is a brilliant tour dt 
fsrci of scholarship and logical acumen. 

But we wish to assure ouiselves as to the cogency of the aignment as an 
aigument, entirely aside from our admiration for the work. Ceitaio hcts 

I. The argument does not amount to a demonstration. The author would 
be the first to acknowledge this — indeed, if we lemember correctly, he 
eipressLy states this fact. 

The interpretation of Luke' s meaning and putpose, (he setting forth of 
the internal evidencesof care and accuracy, are very strong and satisfactory. 
It appears at once, however, tbat the chain of external evidence upon which 
the whole argument rests is at best only probable — in some cases hardly 
more than possible. The strongest link in the chain is the evidence for a 
periodic enrollment Ibrougbout the Roman world — one periodic year of 
which was the year 8 B. C. 

From this point on, [he problem of ailjustmenl becomes very difficult 

Luke's statement involves: — 

(1) The birth of Jesus nnder Herod. 

(2) Under Quirinius. 

(3) In Bethlehem because of an enrollment ordered by Aogoslns. 

(4 ) Carried out by Herod. 

^^^BUegin with, we hive to su|ipose a delay for a year or more in Herod's 
^^^^^^uee with this order of Augustus, To me the most ansubstantial 
^^^^^Bfce whole a^oment is the reasoning to accoont ior this d^y on 
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Herod's part* ' Next, taking it for granted that the dates may be adjusted, 
Quirinius must be brought into action. This can be done only by postulat- 
ing two governorships for Quirinius (one of which is seriously questioned), 
and in addition for the first one a joint hegemony with Varus so that the 
contradictory references may be reconciled. All this must be pronounced 
problematical. It exhibits a distinct possibility, but little more. 

2. Dr. Ramsay has demolished completely the self-confident dogma- 
tism which hitherto has so flippantly discounted Luke, offhand. His 
argument has done one thing with thoroughness if nothing more. He has 
gone over the ground with such painstaking care and picked up every shred 
of evidence with such keenness of vision that he has exhibited with rare 
vividness the extreme difficulty of arriving at certain conclusions concerning 
details of provincial government during the era of Augustus. One might at 
well be dogmatic on the social conditions of the opposite side of the moon. 

Prof. Ramsay has certainly made tenable the position taken in the text, 
that Luke's account shows indubitable evidence of the presence of the his- 
toric spirit ; that he meant to write history with care and accuracy ; that he 
made the statement of the Gospel, concerning the circumstances under 
which Jesus was bom, on the basis of authority which he had good reason 
to trust. 

One may believe, if he chooses, that the statement involves an error, but 
the case is by no means clear and we cannot be accused of credulity if 
we loyally accept his statements as historically trustworthy.' 

We agree with Bishop Gore when he says : ** It seems to me especially in 
view of the deficiency of historical authorities for the period, that we dis- 
play an exaggerated skepticism if we deny that so well-informed a writer as 
St. Luke may have been quite correct in ascribing the movement to Bethle- 
hem of Joseph and Mary to some necessity connected with a ' census ' of 
Judaea which Herod was supplying at the demand of Augustus*" (Gore: 
Dissertations, p. 21 ; see also note on same page.) 

The vexed problem of the census is an exceedingly tempting subject It 

1 Such a delay in the carrying out of a decree is not, however, without historic 
parallel. The royal decree for the secularization of the California Missions was 
passed Sept. 13, 1813, but was not published in California until Jan, 20, i8ai. 
See James : The Old AHssions of CaUfomia^ p. 88. 

' Ramsay himself realizes this weakness in his argument, and in the Ex' 
fositor, vol. iv, pp. 321-328 he meets it His last word is not yet spoken on 
the subject. 

* It is interesting to note that reviewers of Prof. Ramsay's book are practi- 
cally a unit in holding that, while he has not demonstrated his point, he 
certainly has advanced the whole discussion to a new stage and made the 
historical accuracy of Luke much more prot>able (see review by Shailer 
Mathews hi BibHcal World, vol. xiH, p. 282). 
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is sufficiently obscure to be (msdnating. The litemttm is vast and learned, 
and the scholars who have contended on both sides many and great. It 
seems to me clearly possible to overestimate the importance of the question. 
If Luke made a mistake in connecting the birth of Jesus with the enroll- 
ment, it might affect one's estimate of Luke's general standing as an his- 
torian, but it does not touch the particular point of the place of Christ's 
birth, and the seriousness of the question is materially lessened when we 
realize that there are degrees in the mistake which is to be attributed to 
Luke. Unless it is proved that the census statement as a whole is a pure 
invention, in order to change the place of birth to Bethlehem, the historical 
trustworthiness of the narrative will not seriously be impaired (Machen, 
P. R., Oct., 1905, Jan., 1906). The same writer is clearly right when he 
says : *< It is just this that has not been proved. On the contrary, it seems 
unlikely that the author should have put all this imperial machinery in 
motion, and thus exposed himself to easy refutation, in order to accomplish 
what might have been easily accomplished by a simpler expedient and one 
which would have been less ignominious to the Messianic King." He 
says also and truly : ** If the note about the census be conceived of as the 
result of a mere blunder, we need not necessarily give up the general trust- 
worthiness of the account. It all depends upon the nature of the blunder." 

That this opens up an interesting field of speculation will be seen from 
the following citations: Schmiedel says, **Qutrinius was governor of 
S3rria A. D. 6, ten years after this time. The most plausible explanation 
suggested is, perhaps, that Quirinius was twice governor of Syria, but there 
is no direct and scarcely any indirect evidence to justify the belief. There 
is no proof that Mary's presence was obligatory.^ That St. Luke invented 
such an enrollment is impossible, but that he antedated it is highly probable. 

*' Making or revising a compilation toward the close of the first century, he 
might consider that the enrollment supplied an answer to the difficult 
question : ' How came the parents of Jesus to Bethlehem at the time of 
the birth ? ' " This carries us a definite stage forward. Luke did not invent 
the enrollment — ^he simply misplaced it. If he did not invent the enroll- 
ment, in all probability, he did not invent the incident of the Bethlehem 
birth. He certainly would not invent an incident, which presented him 
with so difficult a question that he had to invent a second incident to account 
for the incident he had just invented. Nay more, he would not have lightly 
accepted an incident which thrust a difficult question upon him. If he could 
have denied the incident involving so serious a difficulty, he would have done 
so rather than resort to such a desperate expedient as inventing or perverting 
an historic event to account for it. It is impossible to put forward a motive 
which would induce Luke to accept a loosely accredited fable involving a 
serious difficulty, which he had to meet and satisfy. The more we empha- 
^ Does Luke say that it was ? See Ramsay on the argument. 
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size the "blonder" inToWed in the reference to the enrollment, the more 
certain we make it that the incident in Jesus' life which he records must 
have had good backing. This is more clearly brought out by Holtzmann 
(L. J. Eng. Tr., p. 87). He holds that there is no escape from the Quirinius 
difficulty. He says : " Luke's purpose in introducing the census of Quirinius 
is, of course, perfectly plain. He knew that Jesus' parents belonged to 
Nazareth, and he is seeking for some reason which might occasion the 
journey to Bethlehem. But, in point of fact, he could use it for this purpose 
only because he associated with it an entirely false conception as to the 
course of Roman procedure on such occasions." Admitting this last state- 
ment, we have this fact before us. Luke knew that the family of Jesus 
came from Nazareth, and that He was known commonly as a Nazarene. 
Knowing this he must have believed, unless he had definite information to 
the contrary, that Jesus was born where He lived. With this belief in his 
mind, he must have had especially authoritative information to make him 
change his mind and become so strongly convinced of the Bethlehem birth 
that he even undertook to move the machinery of the Roman Empire to 
bring about the event To take so much trouble, he must have been deeply 
convinced of the occurrence — such a mental condition could not have been 
brought about by any unauthenticated rumor. It must have been excellent 
authority. Whether Luke blundered or not in his historical reference, there 
is every reason to believe that the event occurred as he said that it occurred. 
The burden of proof lies with those who deny, and the burden is no light one. 
They must prove the historical blunder first — and then the biographical 
next The two are not one. The first does not involve the second. 
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CHRIST S BIRTH AND THE MESSIANIC HOPE 

The Messianic Hope of the Jews has been treated recently in a noyel and 
interesting way by Prof. Shailer Mathews of the Chicago University. Prof. 
Mathews states the essential conclusions to which his investigations have 
led in the following words : '* An impartial comparison of the New Testa- 
ment literature with the contemporary and immediately preceding literature 
of Judaism shows an essential identity in the general scheme of the 
Messianic Hope .... The New Testament literatore modifies this 
general scheme only as it is compelled so to do by the actual events coi>- 
nected with the life of Jesus. 

** Thus it recognizes that the Christ has suffered and died, and that His 
death is vicarious. Its belief in the Resurrection is no longer a theory, but a 
generalization of the fact in Jesus' own career. Its understanding of a per- 
sonal Christ is now supplemented by a knowledge of the historical career of 
Jesus as a preacher and exponent of divine love as well as sovereignty. 
The new Christianity also magnifies the Spirit — the actual interpenetration 
of the divine and human personalities.'* (Page 317. ) 

Taking it for granted that the author is correct in his exposition of the 
relationship between the old and the new in the New Testament faith, the 
place of the birth of Christ (although the author does not treat it systemati- 
cally) in the historical process which he unfolds, is very evident. The 
mode of the Messiah's entrance into the world, and the method by which 
His organic connection with the race was accomplished would constitute a 
problem for solution along with the other facts of His life, such as His suffer- 
ings, death, and resurrection. In the Gospels, we have the historic facts of 
His death and resurrection stated without comment, in the one case other 
than the prophetic words of Jesus pointing to a deep and hidden significance 
in His coming death ; and in the other, the profound relief and joy of the dis- 
ciples at finding Him alive after His passion. In neither case is the full 
doctrinal significance of the historic fact worked out in the Gospels. In the 
Apostolic preaching recorded at the beginning of the Acts, we have the 
Resurrection historically considered as a vindication of Christ's Messiahship, 
and a divine confounding of the counsels of wicked men ; but even yet the 
doctrinal implication of the death and resurrection are not fully unfolded. It 
344 
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is only when we come to the Epistles of Peter and Paul that we find that the 
death of Christ has become the foundatipn of a doctrine of the Atonement; 
and the Resurrection, the comer stone of positive teaching concerning the 
last things. We are thus enabled to see the gradual process by which the 
great historic facts of the death and resurrection of Jesus were finally 
wrought into the structure of faith, modifying the inherited Messianism of 
the disciples so vitally that it became practically a new religion.^ 

In the first and third Gospels, the mode of Christ's birth is stated as a 
historical fact and in that simple form of narrative statement it is allowed to 
stand. The real problem in connection with the whole matter of Christ's 
birth is not the form of the historic statement, but the lack of doctrinal 
unfolding in the rest of the New Testament. 

It is clearly evident that an authoritative statement concerning the cir- 
cumstances of the Saviour's birth, would at some time become inevitable. 
One of the mooted questions of the time was : *< How should the Messiah 
come, and in what form should He be manifested? " 

It is also evident that the actual historical mode of the Saviour's appear- 
ance would be likely to modify the inherited Messianbm of the disciples 
quite as much, proportionately, as any other of the facts for which they had 
to make room in their scheme. 

It is also to be noticed that one tenacious feature of contemporary Jewish 
expectation was that the Messiah should be manifested suddenly and 
unexpectedly, in some striking and spectacular way. In the passage from 
John ( vii, 27 ) already commented upon, we have the most unmistakable 
evidence of this contemporary interest in the mode of the Saviour's birth. 
Certain of the Jews were always troubled by the fact that Jesus belonged to 
the household of Joseph and Mary, and acknowledged them as parents. It 
thus becomes certain that sooner or later the writers of the life of Christ 
would be compelled to make clear and definite answer to the question con- 
cerning the manner of His birth. And being compelled to this by the 
thrust of actual controversy, they would naturally be at great pains to have 
the facts well in hand. Indeed, it would seem that in view of the universal 
interest in the cardinal question of the Messiah's advent, greater pains would 
be taken in this portion of His life than almost any other. Moreover, it 
would seem to be equally clear that the inherited notions of the disciples 
would be molded as in other cases by the impact upon their minds of the 
actual facts of Jesus' life. Inherited conceptions, at least among the Jews, 
are too strongly held to be set aside at the bidding of loosely accredited 
myths or fables. There is no reason to suppose that the expectations of 
the disciples would differ greatly from those of their contemporaries who, 

' The Epistles of Paul were, of course, in point of composition, earlier than 
the Synoptic Gospels as we have them ; but they represent a maturer phase of 
doctrine. 
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looking for a glorioos Messiah, looked also for His glorious advent in 
dignity and power. They were expecting a Messiah who should appear 
suddenly in a blaze of splendor, and whose origin should be veiled in 
mjTSteiy. At the very least, they would expect the circumstances of His 
coming to be in harmony with the exalted character of His penonaiitjy and 
the dignity of His divine mission. 

In the absence of authoritative information, the unrestrained fancy of the 
disciples might easily have run along some such line as that of the men 
who said : <* When Messiah cometh, no one knoweth whence He is." It 
may be said that this tendency would have been restrained by the evident 
fact that He had belonged to a Galilscan household, and that there had been 
about Him people who claimed to be His kinsfolk ; besides, the Messiah 
was to be the son of David. All this is true, but it would have been per- 
fectly easy in the absence of authoritative information and in an atmo^>here 
of vagueness and uncertainty, which must be postulated as the basis of any 
legendary interpretation of the narrative, to state that Jesus did not really 
belong to the family of Nazareth ; that His origin was wholly miracnloos^ 
and that both Joseph and Mary were His foster parents. It would have 
been in harmony with current expectations to say: *' The real kinships of 
the Messiah are in heaven. He is to be manifested, not bom." AVby was 
it necessary to imply a birth at all ? The conception of a vii^n birth is a com- 
plicated invention compared with the simple device of a totally miraculous 
origin. To this reasoning, there is but one satisfactory answer — that there 
were at hand, when the narratives were written, so many who knew that 
Jesus was bom of Mary and had grown up in her home from childhood that 
such an invention would have been impossible. This answer is fatal to the 
negative position in general ; for the person or persons who knew so much 
were close enough to reliable sources of information to know whether the 
narrative of Jesus* conception and birth, as related in the Gospels, was fact 
or fiction. The wholesale invention of a completely miraculous entrance 
into the world, without the embarrassing circumstances of birth and infancy, 
would have been more natural to Jewish Messianists than the miraculous 
birth from Mary ; and the statement of this belief with the skill and grace 
which mark the Infancy narratives of the Gospel would, with many people, 
have lent tremendous force to the argument for the Messiahship of Jesus 
drawn from His lofty and mysterious origin. The claim of Davidic descent, 
which itself involved a controversial question of no little difficulty,^ might 
have rested, then as now, upon the foster fatherhood of Joseph, or upon a 
spiritual interpretation of the promise. 

In contradistinction to all this, the narrative as it now exists in its totality 
— virgin birth and all, in spirit, atmosphere, and details is the very last thing 
that an imaginative Jewish Messianist would have invented. The story in 

1 See Matt, xxii, 41-46. 
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both sections implies such weakness, poverty, and obscority on the part 
of the family that the fiirther fact stated that the child had been miraculously 
conceived, which in the form given to it had its own peculiar element of 
offense, could afford very little relief. 

We are thus logically forced, in the absence of a paramount motive for 
their invention, to the position that in the statements of the first and third 
Gospels we have, as in the other statements concerning the teaching, death, 
and resurrection of Christ, the inherited Messianic conceptions of the dis- 
ciples modified by contact with the actual facts in the life of the historic 
Jesus. 

But, this being so, why did the fact receive no doctrinal unfolding such 
as was accorded to the death and resurrection of Jesus ? In the light of 
the actual experience of the disciples, this problem solves itself. At the 
beginning of their ministry, after the Resurrection had taken place, the 
Resurrection itself was the supreme fact of their entire lives. Their first 
preaching was "Jesus and the Resurrection" — the supreme Personality 
and the incident in His career, which had done most to make Him as such 
known to them. Then, step by step, they were led back from the Resur- 
rection to the death that preceded it ; from the death to the life of which it 
was the issue. Chronologically first — the birth of Jesus, logically, in the 
unfolding of their thought, came last The origin of the Messiah was one 
problem among others, and not the most inmiediately pressing. It was only 
when the life, as a life, was being written that the necessity of stating the 
facts as to the origin of Jesus became urgenL 

It is also true that the doctrinal implications of the miraculous birth are 
not so evident nor so far reaching as those of His death and resurrection. 
It was the peculiar controversial situation in the second century which gave 
such doctrinal importance to the question of Jesus' origin. 

Paul's peculiar experience led him to place such emphasis upon the 
resurrection of Christ and upon His death as connected therewith, as well- 
nigh to eclipse all other facts in the life of Jesus. Besides, his career as a 
theologian was in all probability cut short by the catastrophe of His mart3T- 
dom. 

In the case of John, the center of controversy had shifted. The compre- 
hensive and vital question of the Incarnation was at stake; and in the general 
battle for the reality of the Lord's life in the flesh, which involved the his- 
toric faith as a whole, all minor questions of faith under the general con- 
tention were lost sight of. The question of the miraculous birth does not 
definitely arise. 

We are thus enabled to see why the historic fact stated in the first and 
third Gospels was not doctrinally developed in the later New Testament. 
This was not due to the disbelief of the disciples in it. The silence of the 
writers of the other New Testament books is evidence enough of this. 
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None of tbe men tl the Now TeiUnient ever boitated to antagDiiue bdieb 
which thej did not ibare. Had the qncsdon of the Lord'i birth become 
a oootroTeiBal one JD the time of John or hoi, «ii Btllbotit«tive RBtement, 
other than those of Matthew and Luke which canied tlie auent of the 
teacben of the church, would have been inued bj lome one Oi them. Had 
there been an; authorixed teachii^ oppoaed to Matthew and Lnhe it would 
insritablj bare been appealed to in mbscqaent contnrrenj. Nor wax it 
because ibejr did not know it. The rdmiontbip between Paul and L-uke 
make* it practicallj impowibU to bdiere that he wai not awaie of a ca rdi n al 
bet in the life of Jenii which Luke took *o mioailj. The aigament from 
■Hence is nielesi when, as in the preaent instance, a good teaMn for the 
omlnlon of itatementa can be adduced. 

The entire logiad outcome of Prof. Malhewi* tfndiet, to <w ai the; bear 
on our theoM, it to reinfone oni &uth that the Infancy nairatiTca aie an 
integral and congniotii part of the New Teatament hiibny. 



NOTE E 

THE apostles' CREED 

The controversy concerning the Apostles* Creed, which is really responsible 
for recent interest in the Infancy narratives, is full of interest for the student 
of early Christian history and involves many questions of vital import 

Prof. Hamack's work, «The Apostles* Creed," 1892 (Eng. Tr.) was 
met and in many important points answered by Prof. Swete ofCambridge 
(the Apostles* Creed). The results of the controversy and of other studies 
of the subject are seen in an interesting way in a thoughtful volume by 
Prof. McGiffert of Union Theological Seminary on the << Apostles' Creed, Its 
Origin, Its Purpose, and Its Historical Interpretation.**^ 

Certain a^>ects of Prof. McGiffert's discussion have, of course, a bearing 
upon the question of Jesus' birth. 

According to the author, the Old Roman Symbol of which our creed is a 
modified version, took its rise in the last quarter of the second century, and 
was framed to meet certain specific difficulties and errors which were then 
current The assertion which it contains, that Jesus Christ was bom of a 
woman, was crucified, dead, and buried, and rose again, and that it was the 
crucified One who ascended into heaven, repudiates the entire docetic con. 
ception which made a phantom of Christ* s human life. 

The origin of the symbol in this controversy accounts for the emphasis 
which it places upon the virgin birth, and its corresponding neglect of the 
Baptism. The docetic teachers laid great emphasis upon the baptism of 
Jesus, not only as the formal inauguration of His ministry, but also as the 
defmite moment when the eternal Christ came down upon the man Jesus 
in the temporary union which they imagined to have subsisted during His 
ministry. The orthodox teachers met this attack by minimizing the Baptism, 
which consequently appears in no early symbol, and giving corresponding 
emphasis to the virgin birth. 

So far as the framer of the symbol is concerned, the dominant interest in 
the statement concerning the birth of Jesus lay in its reality rather than in its 
miraculousness. 

This statement serves to bring out clearly the fact elsewhere insisted npon» 

1 Charles Scribner's Sons, 1902. 
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that the first attacks upon the Infancy documents were due quite as much to 
a bias against their emphasis upon the human element in the origin of 
Christ as to their insistence and emphasis upon the divine. 

Prof. McGifTexf 8 conclusions as to the date of the belief in the yirgin 
birth are interesting. ** The belief in the virgin birth, though certainly not 
common in the earliest days, had become widespread before the end of the 
first century, as is shown by the Gospels of Matthew and Luke, and the 
Epistles of Ignatius, and was a part of the general faith of the church before 
the Old Roman Symbol was framed." 

What the author means by the ''earliest times*' will appear from the 
following statement : " It contains the virgin birth, which was believed at 
a comparatively early day, to be sure, but certainly did not constitute a part 
of the original preaching of the disciples." 

That the virgin birth did not form a part of the early preaching of the 
disciples is probably correct, but it ought clearly to be recognized that the 
evidence is by no means conclusive, and that the bearing of the fact upon 
the general argument is by no means what is often claimed for it. 

The evidence supplied by the Gospel of Mark and the discourses in the 
first part of the Acts is too scanty to base anything but the most general 
conclusions upon. We are still a long way from certainty on the details of 
the disciples* preaching. 

Moreover, the preaching of the disciples is not decisive testimony as to 
their beliefs. There was much in their early faith that was only gradually 
unfolded in their teaching. The belief in the virgin birth emerges into the 
sub-apostolic age with the marks of authority strongly upon it^ So far as 
we can judge, only a few heretics contested it, and they upon doctrinal and 
not historical grounds.' 

Prof. McGiffert says also : ** The early stages of the belief we cannot 
trace. It can hardly have originated with Matthew or Luke, upon the basis 
of whose statements it became a part of the faith of the church — for it does 
not dominate nor does it even color their story of Christ's life. In fact it 
stands entirely isolated in both Gospels." 

With some modification, this statement stands, and the bearing of the fact 
upon the general argument should not be overlooked. It clearly demon- 
strates that at the time of the formation of the documents, and in the minds 
of the persons responsible for them, there was no dogmatic bias which could 
account for the invention of the story. That the evangelists made no doc- 
trinal use of the fact shows that their interest in it was predominantly his- 
toric. It seems perfectly clear that the evangelists did not altogether 
recognize the bearing of the fact, which they had stated concerning Christ's 
birth, upon Christian doctrine, and did not know exactly what to do with it 

1 See Gore, Dissert., pp. 41-54. 

' Nash : Hist. Criticism of N. T., p. 30. 
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In fact, it required the controversies of a later age to bring out the sig- 
nificance of the historic fact of Christ's supernatural birth. 

In the second century, the Infancy narrative formed one of the chief bul- 
warks against heresies which might easily have overwhelmed the church. 
The inestimable value of the Infancy narratives in these later controversies 
may be seen in a very simple and graphic way. 

Prof. McGifTert calls attention to the evident fact that while the prepo- 
sition Ik was used in the Old Roman Symbol and by Ignatius, 6l(l was 
used by Justin Martyr and Ik again by Irenaeus and Tertullian. Either 
preposition might be used to represent the fact stated in the Gospels that 
Jesus was begotten by the agency of the Holy Spirit. The change, how- 
ever, from the one to the other, shows clearly the progress of the controversy. 
The statements of the Roman Symbol were carefully made to combat the 
teachings of the docetists who denied the reality of the Lord's earthly 
and physical life. Hence they used tK to emphasize the reality of Jesus' 
physical derivation from Mary. Justin Martyr, however, was interested in 
emphasizing the Deity and the preixistence of Christ He therefore used 
the preposition 6i6l to indicate the character of Mary's mediative agency in 
bringing into the world the divine and pre€xistent Christ. 

In Tertullian' s time, the teaching of Marcion, who also phantomixed the 
Lord's human life, had become a menace to the faith. He, therefore, refuses 
to use 6i(i and returns to ix. The broad and simple statements of the Gos- 
pels were so admirably adapted to the defense of the faith against attacks 
either upon the deity or the humanity of the Lord, that it is difficult to 
see how the church could have met those subtle attacks from both sides 
without them. 

In one point, I am compelled to differ seriously from the author's view. 
In supporting the statement, which is certainly demonstrable on other 
grounds, that the Infancy narrative and the Logos doctrine had a different 
origin, he says : " For what we have in Matthew and Luke is not the 
incarnation of a pre€xistent being, but the origin of a new being. It is 
not that the Holy Spirit (or the Logos) passes through the womb of Mary 
and thus becomes man, but that the Holy Spirit unites with Mary in pro- 
ducing a new person, Jesus Christ." This statement of an alleged contra- 
diction between the belief in the miractilous birth of the Infancy narratives 
and the belief in the Incarnation of the pre^xistent Logos of John involves 
a fundamental misunderstanding of lx>th doctrines. 

Incidentally, it should be said that the confusion or identification of the 
Logos and the Holy Spirit is an ancient heresy, and is in line neither with 
the Infancy documents (whose use of the Holy Spirit is impersonal), nor 
with John who clearly distingruishes between Christ (Logos Incarnate) and 
the Holy Spirit who came upon Him with power at the Baptism. 

Forthermore, the doctrine of the Incarnation of the pre€xistent Christ, as 
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taught by John and accepted bj Paul, doet not mean that the Logoa an^il^ 
passed through the womb of Mary without rnkderginitg radical and penna- 
nent change b; that experience. The phrase of John, '* Beconuog Resh," 
meani far more than a mere passing through in order to become man. Also, 
and with special emphasis, the doctrine of the miraculous birth does not 
mean that the Holy Spirit nniled with Mary in producing a new peraon. 
Nor did the authors of the Infancy eectioni mean to affirm any such thing. 
Comlnae Matthew's use of the Immanuel pamage and his interpretation of 
the realisation of ancient tbeoctsiic hopei in the newborn king (especially 
his quotation from Micah in which the Killer is spoken of, whose goings 
forth hare been of old, &om eternity), with the words put by Ijike into 
the mouths of the angels that the Child was Christ the Lord, who thonld 
be called the Son of the Highest ; and ne have a conceptioti of the dignity 
and greatness of the Babe, the implication of which carries ns well on 
toward the idea of the pref xistent Lord of John and Paul. The Chris- 
tology of the likfancy sections is Jewish and undeveloped, but it iuTolTcs far 
more than the origination of a new person by whalerer agency. 

Orte distinguished scholar thinks that this ii just the vital point of differ- 
ence between the theory of nalural generation and (he historic theory of 
supernatural generation; tne., ihal the former involves the origination of a 
new penon in distinction to the creation of a new nature. He says : <■ Do 
not we inevitably associate with the ordinary process of generation tbtt 
production of a new personality "i Must not the denial of the virgin birth 
involve the position that Jesus was simply a new human person in whatever 
specially intimate relations with God?"' 

However this may be, the Infancy documents do not teach the creation 

The spedal implication of these documents is that the huokan natnre of 
Jesus was a special, divine creation mediated through the maternal agency 
of Mary. It is certainly true that Matthew and Luke held to a belief in a 
real birth and beginning of life to the historical Being whom they knew as 
Jesus (he Christ. They must have done so, for whatever theory one holds 
as to the person of Christ, it is historically true that the person known as 
Jesus Christ began to be in embryo al liis conception and actually at His 
birth. 

The Gospel narratives affirm that this beginning was due to a special crea- 
tive act. Matthew and Luke imply that by the agency of God through the 
Mary, a new beginning was made in Jesus Who was bom at Betble- 

also and no less do Jahn and Paul imply a new beginning in Jesut. 
For, when John says that the pre*xistent Word became flesh and dwelt 
among us, and when Paul says thai the cialtcd Lord was made of a woman, 
' Gore, Dissert., pp. 64, 5. 
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both imply a change on the part of the one becoming and being made, a 
birth, a beginning in humanity. So far, they are in harmony with the 
authors of the Infancy sections ; but they go one step farther and affirm that 
this birth, this new beginning in time, was a part of the experience of one 
who had had an exalted career in eternity. 

But that the coming into the world of the pre^xistent one did not involve 
mysterious and radical change in condition, state, and relationship, the 
assumption of a nature not hitherto possessed, and of limitations not hitherto 
undergone, totally ignores the Scriptural teaching on the humiliation of 
Christ, and logically involves a denial of reality of the Incarnation alto- 
gether. A complete doctrine of the Incarnation is that at the moment of 
conception a divinely created human nature began to be and was united to 
the eternal Christ by the agency of the Holy Spirit. The advent of Jesus 
Christ means, therefore, the manifestation of a specially created humanity 
in vital union with the Christ, who had consented to yield Himself to the 
same limitations even to the extent of being bom in obedience to the same 
creative act.* 

It was in this sense that we may broadly affirm that Christ was bom at 
Bethlehem, meaning thereby not as some have thought, that Jesus was thus 
bom Who afterwards became the ChrisL The very Christ was actually bom 
of Mary. This is the essence of the Christmas message. 

Historically, however, we are probably not to suppose that the whole of 
this majestic troth was revealed to the disciples at once. In all probability, 
they rose gradually to the lofty faith that Jesus was not only a divinely 
created man, but also the Incarnation of the eternal Son of the Father. 

Viewed thus, there is no contradiction nor even inconsistency in these two 
modes of Christological interpretation. They lay hold of two aspects of 
one and the same historic act, and are two parts of one majestic conception. 

The true implication of the twofold truth is that Christ's manhood was 
peculiarly divine in that it was a special creation of God, and that His deity 
had become human in that He was, even through the process of conception 
and birth, the Christ, the Son of God. 

1 See Stevens : Johannine Theol., p. 95, also Godet, Comm. on John, ad, loc, 
23 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 

I. Lives of Christ 

A. The Negative Posidon is supported in the foUowing works : 

Keim : life of Jesus of Nazara (Eng. TV., Williams and Noigate, 2nd 

edition). 
Beyschlag : Leben Jesn, Vol I. 

O. Holtzmann: Life of Jesus (Eng. Tr., A. and C. Black, 1904). 
Strauss : Life of Jesus. (Eng. Tr. by Marian Evans.) 

B. The Traditional Position is advocated by 

Weiss : Life of Jesus (Eng. Tr., T. and T. Qark, 1883). 
This is both learned and logical. The major contentions of this 
book have never been successfully met. 
Lange : Life of the Lord Jesus Christ (Eng. Tr. by Taylor and Ryland, 

Smith, English & Co., Phila.). 
Sanday: Outlines of Life of Christ (Scribner's, reprinted from H.B.D.). 
The other standard lives of Christ in English, especially Andrews 
for chronology, Edersheim for Jewish characteristics, etc 

II. Commentaries and Introductions. 

A. Negative. 

H. J. Holtzmann : Synoptischen Evangelien. Ihr Ursprung und 
Geschichtlichen Charakter, sees. 12 and 13, and various German 
commentaries, such as Meyer, De Wette, Reuss, etc. 

B. The Traditional Position has been advocated by 

Godet : Commentary on Luke's Gospel. (American Standard Edi- 
tion, 1881, F. and W.) 
Plummer : Com. on Luke. (International Critical Conmientaries.) 
This work is by far the most satisfactory study of the third Gospel. 
It is scholarly, sane, and moderate. 
Weiss ( B. ) : I ntroduction to New Testament ( Eng. Tr., two vols.. Funk 

and Wagnalls). 
Salmon: Introduction to N. T. (4th edition, Murray, 1889). 
Zahn : Einleitung, etc. (Eng. translation about to be issued by Charles 
Scribner's Sons). 

This is the most learned work on the conservative side of the New 
Testament controversy. 
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For an able and saccinct discnssion of the Infancy narratives, espe- 
cially the genealogies, see Ebrard (J. H.): Gospel History 
(Eng. Tr. ) Div. II., pp. 149 f. 

III. Monographs on Virgin Birth. 

A. N^rative. 

..^Soltau W.: Birth of Jesus Christ (A. and C. Black, 1903). 
^^Lobstein P.: Virgin Birth of Christ (Putnam, 1903). 
Sydow: Die Wnnderbare Geburt Jesn (Berlin, 1873), 
^ Hillmann : Die Kindheitgeschichte Jesa nach Lukas (JahrbUcher fUr 

protestantische Theologie, 1891, pp. 192-261). 
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Steinmeyer: Die Geschichte der Geburt des Herm, U. S. W., 1873. 
Nebe : Die Kindheitsgeschichte des Herm nach Mathalis and Lukas, 

1893. 
Berthout (A.) : La naissance miraculeuse, etc (papers published in 

author's posthumous Conferences Apologetiques, Paris, 1900). 
Resch: Das Kindheits Evangelium (Gebhardt-Hamack Tezten). 
Gore: Dissertations on subjects connected with the Incarnation, 
Diss. I. 
,^^^ Ramsay:- Was Christ bom at Bethlehem? Putnam, 1898. (Inci- 
dental support.) 

IV. The Credal Controversy. 

A. N^rative. 

Hamack : The Apostles' Creed, 1892. 

Herrmann: Worum handelt an sich im Streit um das Apostolicnm, 

Leipzig, 1893. 
Bomemann : Der Streit um das Apostolicum, Leipzig, 1893. 
Hamack : History of Dogma, Vol. I. 
Holtzmann: Lehrbuch der neues testamentlichen Theologie, 1897, 

vol. i, pp. 409 seq, 

B. Conservative. 

Wohlenburg : Emplangen von Heiligen Geist, u. s. w., Leipzig, 1893. 
Haussleiter : Zur Vorgeschichte des Apostolischen Glaubens bekennt- 

niss, MQnchen, 1893. 
Cremer : Zum Kampf um das Apostolicum. 
Zahn (Th.) : Das Apostolische S3rmbolum (Erlangen und Leipzig). 

The student who does not read German may make himself thor- 
oughly conversant with the merits of this controversy by reading 
the following books : — 
Hamack: The Apostles' Creed (Eng. Tr.). 
Swete : The Apo^es' Creed (C. J. Clay & Son, 1894). 
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Zahn : The Articles of the Apostles' Creed (Eag. Tr., Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1889). 

McGiffert : The Apostles' Creed, etc, Scribner's, 1902. 
Swete answers Hamack, and does it with great eflfectiVeness as will be 
seen by reading the two books and then comparing them with FroC 
McGiffert* s later work. The latter writer by no means holds with 
all the contentions of Hamack. A popular and interesting discus- 
sion of the subject is Stimson's Aposdes' Creed (Pilgrim Press, 
1898). In the investigation of the antiquity of the Creed, the 
student should give careful heed to the evidence supplied by the 
recovered Apology of Aristidcs translated and edited by J. Ren- 
dell Harris (in Studies and Texts, edited by J. A. Robinson, Cam. 
Un. Press). Cf. new vol. Ante- Nicene Fathers (T.and T. Clark, 
1897) pp. 259 ieq. On the origin of the New Testament in 
addition to books already cited : The Study of the Gospels by J. 
A. Robinson (Longmans, 1902), and Stanton's Gospels as 
Historical Documents, Pt. I (Un. Cam. Ptess, 1903), will be found 
particularly useful. 

V. The Census Question. 

The strongest statement of the case against Luke is made by 
SchQrer (Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ, En. Tr. 
from 2d Ger. Ed.) whose work is the thesaurus of German 
literature on both sides of the question. Ramsay's ai^;ument in 
<< Was Christ bom at Bethlehem ? " was constructed with especial 
reference to Schiirer. The latter in the latest edition of his work, 
the first volume of which was issued in 1901, makes rejoinder to 
Ramsay. 

VI. Heathen Influence. 

In addition to works cited in the text, Che3me*s earlier work, Jewish 
Rel. Life after the Exile (Putnam, 1898) is a good corrective to 
his later vagaries on this subject, see especially pp. 216-261. 
The following special articles in English and American Reviews 
should be consulted : — 

Birth and Infancy of Christ. Kitto's Mag Vol. 12, p. 351 

Ibid ** *3> P« 420 

Gregory Nazianzen on Birth and Infancy of Christ. 

Meth. Mag " 55. P- 844 

A. P. Peabody in Unitarian R " 9, p. 226 

Wieseler*s Chronology. Bibliotheca Sacra " 3» P- 166, 653 

Chronology of Christ's Birth. Bibliotheca Sacra . . . *' 27, p. 290 
Birthplace and Chronology. Methodist Quarterly . . . ** 32, p. 216 
Life of Jesus and Legends of Buddha. Brit, and For. 

Ev. Rev " 31, p. 728 
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for its searching treatment of minute and difficult textual questions. 
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For the conservative trend of recent criticism see new edition Hsnck- 
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